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HE works we have prefixed to 

this article differ widely in com- 
parative importance, but we shall 
notice them together, as they have 
much in common. Dr. Brady, as 
our readers may be aware, is a 
clergyman of the Irish Establish- 
ment, who, being fond of historical 
studies, applied himself, a short time 
ago, to examining the grounds of 
the well-known position — consi- 
dered by most Irish divines as pla- 
cing their Church beyond the reach 
of attack—that the Irish episcopate, 
in the first years of Elizabeth, con- 
formed to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and consequently, in 
accordance with a theory less ra- 
tional possibly than theological, 
that the whole Church of Ireland, 
including the laity, became, in con- 
struction of law, Protestant before 
the end of the sixteenth century. 
Tip result of Dr. Brady’s enquiry 
was to scatter to the winds the 
flimsy fallacies by which this para- 
dox was long upheld; and in a 
pamphlet published in 1866 he 
proved conclusively that the infer- 


ences drawn from the alleged ac- 
ceptance by the Irish bishops of the 
royal supremacy, and their supposed 
presence in the House of Peers on 
different occasions, are not only 
utterly illogical, but have a very 
unstable basis in fact; that a great 
number, perhaps a majority, of the 
bishops remained in communion 
with Rome, and actually were ap- 
pointed by the Pope, down to the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign ; and that 
there is not a pretence for the con- 
venient fiction by which the Irish 
Establishment is made to embrace 
the whole of the Irish people almost 
from the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion. Truth in Ireland being usually 
sacrificed to party, this discovery 
brought down upon Dr. Brady a 
vast amount of ecclesiastical cla- 
mour; and through this, probably, 
he has been led to investigate the 
subject in a wider field, and to en- 
deavour to ascertain from authentic 
sources what was the character of 
the Irish Church in the second half 
of the sixteenth century, and what 
its relations with the State and the 
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nation. For this purpose he has 
had recourse to some of the original 
and contemporaneous documents on 
the affairs of Ireland now being 
disinterred from our public archives 
in immense profusion; and we see 
the collected fruit of his researches 
in the unpretending volume before 
us. Composed wholly of the cor- 
respondence of statesmen in Eng- 
land during the period, of minutes 
from the council in Dublin, and of 
letters and memoranda of deputies 
and of Irish bishops and their de- 
pendents, it formsa perfectly genuine 
record; and it throws a clear and 
undistorted light on the condition 
of the Irish Establishment, on its 
nature, tendencies, and general in- 
fluence, and on the esteem in which 
it was held, at the most critical 
point in its history. This volume, 
therefore, will repay perusal at the 
present juncture, when the Irish 
Church is the most pressing ques- 
tion of the time ; and we can only 
regret that it is so small in size, 
that, necessarily, it is altogether im- 
perfect. We may add here that it 
corroborates incidentally what its 
compiler had laid down before as to 
the conversion of the Irish episco- 
pate ; but happily it discloses what 
is more valuable than this anti- 
quated case of spiritual technicality. 

The second publication we have 
referred to is the Calendar of the 
Jarew Papers, abstracted from the 
original documents by the direction 
cf the Master of the Rolls, and 
edited by Messrs. Brewer and Bullen. 
Sir George Carew, as our readers 
may know, was one of those daring 
soldiers of fortune who took an 
active part in the subjugation and 
government of Ireland in the days 
of Elizabeth ; and having been one 
of the lieutenants of Mountjoy, and 
president of Munster in difficult 
times, became head of the celebrated 
commission for the settlement and 
plantation of Ulster, and lived into 
the reign of Charles I, having 
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served three sovereigns with high 
distinction. This remarkable man 
made a large collection of papers 
relating to Irish affairs; and these 
MSS., which fill forty-three volumes 
in the library at Lambeth and the 
Bodleian, are among the most im- 
portant materials of Irish history in 
the sixteenth century. In the Ca- 
lendar the greater part of this mass 
has been condensed into twovolumes 
resembling the usual State -paper 
calendars; and an attentive reader 
can gather from it a full, and often 
a graphic, account of most of the 
events that occurred in Ireland be- 
tween 1515 and 1588, and of the 
opinions, from an English point of 
view, of contemporary soldiers and 
statesmen upon them. This work, 
in short, gives us the main features 
of that long drama of policy and 
conquest which, with many strange 
vicissitudes and revolutions, and 
with numberless deeds of valour 
and crime, ended in the overthrow 
of the Celt by the Saxon, and the 
ascendency of the English monarchy 
over barbarous feudalism and sept 
anarchy; at least, as all this ap- 
peared to the eyes of some of the 
actors on the winning side, of some 
who directed the councils of the 
Pale, or followed the standards of 
Bellingham or Sussex. Our limits, 
however, forbid us to attempt to 
enter upon the whole of this sub- 
ject; so we shall confine ourselves 
to those parts of the Calendar which 
relate merely to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters-——to the Church in Ireland and 
kindred topics; and in fact, shall 
treat the more important work as 
a supplement only of Dr. Brady’s 
volume. 

In considering this subject we 
should bear in mind what the state 
of the Church in Ireland was at the 
period just before the Reformation. 
Dr. Brady’s volume tells us nothing 
of this—an omission, we think, to be 
regretted, for it is hard to compre- 
hend the historical position and real 
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character of the Irish Establish- 
ment, without having a distinct no- 
tion of the order of things out of 
which it arose. In the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, the Church 
in Ireland was, in a great measure, 
an image of the divisions of race in- 
veterately rooted in the nation ; and 
it reflected faithfully the disordered 
condition and barbarism of the so- 
ciety around it. Although associ- 
ated by a common creed, and nomi- 
nally, and in law one, two Churches 
practically existed in Ireland—the 
one, that of the Anglo-Norman Pale, 
representing the ascendency of the 
old colonists who had overrun and 
subdued the island, the other that 
of the Celtic clans, embodying 
the traditions and sentiments of 
a half-conquered and _half-savage 
eople. The Church of the Pale, 
like the colonists themselves, had 
settlements scattered over the coun- 
try; but it was in no sense a na- 
tional growth ; sustained by England 
and the English interest, it was the 
ecclesiastical counterpart of foreign 
domination. The prelates of this 
Church were always Englishmen ; 
they were the spiritual warders of 
the Pale end of a large undefinable 
territory beyond it; they usually 
had a seat at the council in Dublin; 
they often mustered their depend- 
ants and tenants in hostings against 
the Irish enemy. The clergy, too, 
of the Church of the Pale were for 
the most part of English descent, 
and one in mind with their ecclesias- 
tical heads ; and spread over many 
parts of the country, and generally 
monopolising dignities and bene- 
fices, they were a visible expression 
of the supremacy of race, and of the 
continuing effects of conquest. On 
the other hand, the Church of the 
clans was the descendant of the 
old Church of Ireland, supplanted 
by the Norman invasion; it main- 
tained a hold over the vast region 
still occupied by the Celtic chiefs 
and by many of the ‘degenerate 
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English’ nobles; it claimed the al- 
legiance of all within these limits ; 
and, as far as such an idea was pos- 
sible, it represented, to a certain 
extent, the declining cause of Irish 
nationality. The bishops of this 
Church were, as a rule, Irishmen ; 
they were despised by their lordly 
brethren of the Pale; they formed 
an episcopate really distinct; their 
sympathies were always hostile to 
the Saxon; and they sometimes 
joined in the wild rebellions or con- 
spiracies of the chiefs of the Irishry. 
The clergy were of the same cha- 
racter; they participated in the feel- 
ings of the native race from which 
they, to a man, sprang; and, always 
oor and contemned as Irishmen, 
they had little in common with the 
priests of the Pale, known to them 
by the name of ‘ the English synod.’ 
This state of things was ill calcu- 
lated to promote religion or the in- 
terests of the Church. The Church 
of the Pale, cut off from the people, 
became the creature of the Govern- 
ment and the colonists; it was a 
harsh and intolerant spiritual gar- 
rison ; it was overrun with flagrant 
abuses, and disgraced by simony, 
vice, and covetousness. The arro- 
gance of its prelates, the ignorance 
of its ecclesiastics, its conquering 
spirit, its coarse Erastianism, its 
dependence upon the great lords of 
the Pale, its want of charity and of 
Christian virtues, had been de- 
scribed by more than one writer ; 
and its moral weakness was in 
marked contrast with its high es- 
tate and temporal grandeur. As for 
the rest of Ireland, the Church of 
the Celts was barbarous and illite- 
rate in the highest degree; its clergy 
resembled their congregations, and 
if it was devoted to Rome, it sanc- 
tioned the lawlessness, violence, and 
anarchy of the wild races that com- 
posed its flocks. If we may believe 
a contemporary witness, it was not 
by the priesthood of either Church, 
but by poor friars and other regu- 
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lars, that Christianity was, to any ex- 
tent, maintained in Ireland during 
this period : 


Some sayeth that the prelates of the 
Church and clergy is much cause of all the 
misorder of the land; for there is no arch- 
bishop ne bishop, abbot ne friar, parson ne 
vicar, nor any other person of the Church, 
high or low, great or small, English or 
Trish, that useth to preach the Word of God, 
saving the poor friar beggars; and when 
the Word of God do cease there can be no 

grace; and without the special grace of 
God this land may never be formed. And 
by preaching and teaching of prelates of 
the Church, and by prayer and orison of 
devout persons of the same, God useth 
alway to grant his abundant grace ; ergo, 
the Church not using the premises is much 
cause of all the said “misorder of this land. 


It would seem, however, that the 
Holy See had not been a beneficent 
influence, at least within the Church 
of the Pale. In contempt of the 
Statutes of Provisors, incompetent, 
worthless, and profligate men had 
been raised by the Pope, in many 
instances, to high places in the Irish 
Church, and the Church buildings 
were often neglected and ruinous. 
This report of Ossory, in 1534, is 
probably in some degree exagge- 
rated; but we cannot doubt that it 
is true in the main: 


The Bishop of Rome’s permissions and 
usurped jurisdiction have been the chief 
cause of the desolation and decay of Ire- 
land. By the abominable abuse whereof 
the cathedral churches in monasteries, 
parish churches, and all other, regular and 
secular, for the most part in effect through 
the land, have been in utter ruin and de- 
stroyed: for the said Bishop of Rome com- 
monly hath preferred by his permissions to 
the administration and governance of them ; 
not only vile and vicious persons, unlearned, 
being murderers, thieves, and of other de- 
testable disposition, as light men of war, 
who, for their unjust maintenance therein, 
for some time expel the rightful incumbents, 
and other seasons by force of secular power 
put the true patrons from their patronage. 


It may be doubted whether, be- 
fore the Reformation, the Irish 
clergy were as deeply tainted as the 
English were with gross sensuality. 
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Nor is it clear what the average 
state of morality in Ireland was at 
this time; though, if we may credit 
some reports, the sottishness and 
unchastity of the Celtic septs were 
viewed with disgust by the settlers 
of the Pale, whose lives were pro- 
bably not a whit better. At this 
period the crying evils of Ireland, 
we are disposed to think, were vio- 
lence and disorder, the spirit of law- 
lessness, of the hatred of race, and 
continual feuds, rather than profli- 
gacy and animal vices. The follow- 
ing passage is well known, but we 
quote it for its graphic significance: 


The holy woman Brigitta used to enquire 
of her good angel many questions of secret 
divine, and among all others she enquired 
‘of what Christian land was most souls 
damned?’ The angel showed her a land 
in the west part of the world. She enquired 
the cause why. Theangel said, ‘ For there 

the Christian folk dieth most out of charity. 

She enquired the cause why. The angel 
said, ‘ For there is most continual war, root 
of hate and envy, and of vices contrary to 
charity; and without charity the souls can- 
not be cured.” And the angel did show to 
her the lapse of the souls of Christian folk 
of that land; how they fell down into hell 
as thick as very hail showers. And pity 
thereof moved the pandar to conceive his 
said book, as in the said chapter plainly 
doth appear ; for, after his opinion, this is 
the land that the angel understood ; for 
there is no land in this world of so long 
continual war within itself, or of so great 
shedding of Christian blood, or of so great 
robbing, spoiling, preying, and burning, or 
of so great wrongful extortion continually, 
as Ireland. 


It is difficult to estimate the spiri- 


tual influence of Catholicism in 
Ireland at this period. The ruins 
of many abbeys and churches attest 
the munificence of lords and chief- 
tains; but the gifts of superstitious 
fear and reverence are no proofs of 
a living religion, and we can hardly 
suppose that there was much piety 
among the grasping colonists of the 
Pale, the wild Irish clans, or the 
degenerate Englishry. There was 
no . pilgrimage of grace in Ireland, 
though Holy Church was the rally- 
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ing cry of one or two abortive Celtic 
risings; and Henry VIII. found it 
easy enough to substitute his su- 
premacy for that of the Pope, and 
to silence the scruples of the great 
men of Ireland by distributing 
among them monastic spoils. 

During this time there was hardly 
a trace of the fierce zeal that was 
to make the island the battle-field 
of a war of creeds ; and the hostility 
of race had not yet been aggravated 
by sectarian discord. The doctrines 
of the Reformation, however, made 
scarcely any way in the country; 
unfitted to comprehend or receive 
them, the people continued almost 
wholly Catholic; they went on in 
the paths of their fathers, if not ad- 
hering to the ancient faith with 
peculiar devotion, at least consider- 
ing any attempts to change it a 
device of the Saxon, the policy of a 
relentless enemy. Browne, one of 
the more reforming prelates, who 
always endeavoured to make things 
pleasant, gave this account of the 
diocese of Dublin, where, if any- 
where, Protestantism would have 
taken root : 


Since my coming over I have been un- 
able, even in the diocese of Dublin, to in- 
duce any, either religious or secular, to 
preach the Word of God, or the King’s 
just title as Supreme Head of the Church. 
They that there could and would very 
often, even till the right Christians were 
weary of them, preach after the old sort 
and fashion, will not now open even their 
lips in any pulpit for the manifestation of 
the same, but in corners and such company 
as them liketh, they can full earnestly utter 
their opinions. The observants are worse 
than all others, for I can make them 
neither swear nor preach amongst us. 


After several changes, the Church 
in Ireland was declared Protestant 
at the accession of Elizabeth. But 
the nature of things and the hearts 
of a people are not altered by an 
Act of Parliament; this declaration 
after the lapse of three centuries 
falls now on the ear like a sorry 
mockery. In actual fact the Church 
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of the Pale was transformed into 
the modern Establishment, so far as 
regards its higher dignitaries, a 
large part of the subordinate clergy 
and of the laity, however, remaining 
Catholics ; while, for a long time, the 
old native Church continued un- 
changed and was hardly disturbed. 
By degrees, indeed, the Establish- 
ment encroached on its rival with 
the advance of conquest, and ulti- 
mately was planted in all the island; 
but this was the work of many 
years: and it is simply untrue that 
in any sense the Church of Ireland 
outside the Pale was reformed in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Even if we examine the figment by 
which the whole Church is made 
out to have become Protestant— 
the alleged conversion of the Marian 
bishops—we find that it has no 
basis in fact. Dr. Brady’s volume 
shows that long after Elizabeth had 
been seated on the throne, a consi- 
derable portion of the episcopate of 
Ireland was visibly in communion 
with Rome, and had no relation 
with the new establishment. Miles 
Magrath, a converted Archbishop of 
Cashel, wrote as late as 1582 that 
‘many prelates of the Church were 
appointed without having taken 
the oath of supremacy,’ that is, owed 
allegiance to the Pope, and that 
‘bishops in general were Romish.’ 
We find repeated instances of the 
nomination and translation of 
bishops in Ireland from Rome ; 
and we see that it was only as the 
process of subjugating the island 
went on, that the Papal episcopate 
was extruded from their sees, and 
‘bishops of the Queen ’ put in their 
stead. From the following letter 
of Sir John Perrott, it is evident 
that, as late as 1586, this change 
had not been yet accomplished : 


Mr. Garvie was content to accept the 
bishopric of Kilmore at my request, as 
well to displace one substituted into it by 
the Pope’s authority, as also to do some 
good to that rude ignorant people. . 
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I have heretofore written to have other men 
preferred to other bishoprics that lie far 
remote, and some of them such as her 
Majesty or any of her progenitors have not 
in a number of cases presented any man 
unto. . My desire was the rather to 
prefer these men, forthe more strengthening 
of the voices for her Majesty in the Upper 
House. 


Passing over, however, this theo- 
logical subtlety, it is a matter of 
more importance to note, that what- 
ever may have been the name of the 
Church, the great mass of the in- 
habitants of Ireland remained Ca- 
tholic through the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and turned a deaf ear to the 
Reformed doctrines. Even within 
the Pale a large majority of the old 
settlers was not converted, outside it 
the nation continued sunk in its 
former state of superstitious igno- 
rance. Dr. Brady has brought this 


out very clearly, the only point of 
the least concern to those who think 
that a Church is more than a legal 
phrase or an episcopal caste. For 
example, the Archbishop of Armagh 


wrote thus in 1585 : 


Many of the gentlemen refuse to be jus- 
tices of the peace, pretending their dis- 
ability, but indeed refusing the oath of her 
Majesty’s supremacy.... It is a hard 
thing to be thought of that the land is not 
able to afford of the birth of the land forty 
Christians which have the taste of the true 
service of God, and how, then, can they be 
true-hearted to her Majesty ? 


The lawyers in Dublin, the seat 
of the Government, were, nearly to 
a man, of the old faith : 


The Baron Cusack is the only man of 
his profession that favoureth religion in 
this land, and therefore, in my opinion, the 
fitter for that room. The number of the 
lawyers is great, and beareth no less sway. 
So are they for the most part, nay, I should 
say, all thwarters and hinderers of mat- 
ters that should tend to the reformation of 
religion. 


The gentlemen of the Pale were 
almost as bad in the estimation of 
a zealous prelate : 


For preachers, God be thanked, my ca- 
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thedral church and these civil dioceses 
hereabouts are indifferently furnished, but 
it is almost a bootless labour for any man 
to preach in the country out of Dublin 
for want of hearers... . When it was 
bruited throughout the Pale that her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure was that they should not 
be touched for their religion, they took 
heart, and grew to such obstinacy, that now 
they can hardly be reclaimed. The rather 
because these noblemen and _ principal 
gentlemen, by their bad examples, do daily 
draw them backwards from the service of 
God established by her Majesty. 


This was the religious state of 
Waterford, where, owing to frequent 
intercourse with England, we might 
have supposed that Protestantism 
would have found room : 


Such is the miserable state of this 
wretched city, that all things are done con- 
trary to the sacred Word and blessed will 
of the Lord, and also her Majesty's most 
godly proceedings in causes spiritual. The 
Gospel of God utterly abhorred, the Church 
in time of divine service of all hands es- 
chewed (nisi a paucis et id forma tantum). 
The sacraments contemned and refused. 
Massing in every corner. No burial of 
the dead according to the Book of Common 
Prayer, but buried in their houses with 
diriges, and often cast into the ground like 
dogs. Rome runners and friars maintained 
amongthem. Public wearing of beads and 
praying upon the same. Worshipping of 
images, and setting them openly in their 
street doors with ornaments and deckings. 
Ringing of bells and praying for the dead, 
and dressing their graves divers times in 
the year with flower-pots and wax candles. 
No marriage agreeing with God’s law and 
her Majesty’s proceedings ; for either they 
marry in houses with masses, or else before 
two or three laymen, without any minister, 
taking of hands, and so they live as man 
and wife. No punishment for this or any 
other sin. The windows and aisles of the 
churches full of images. They will not de- 
face them, and I dare not for fear of a 
tumult. None of the women do come either 
to service or sermons. And to conclude, 
virtue is rejected and all vice embraced. 


As regards the mass of the ‘ mere 
Irish,’ their spiritual condition is 
thus described by a reformer of 
an uncompromising kind : 


They have no knowledge of God or his 
Word, or any kind of religion, but in all 
things show themselves more barbarous 
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and beastlike than any other infidels, 
without any regard or mind of salvation. 
... If hell were open and all the evil 
spirits abroad, they could never be worse 
than these Irish rogues—rather dogs or 
worse than dogs, for dogs do but their kind, 
and they degenerate from all humanity. 


In fact, the Reformation was a 
plant that could not take root in 
the Irish soil. The settlers of the 
Pale had little in common with 
Protestantism in a true sense; to 
the rest of the people Protestantism 
seemed identified with foreign inva- 
sion and wrong; and in any case 
they were not prepared for any 
active spiritual change. The fol- 
lowing sketch of the Irish is un- 
just ; it betrays the scorn and hate 
of the conquerors; but it shows 
how improbable it was that the 
Irish would sympathise with a re- 
volution in faith, associated every- 
where with the advance of civili- 
sation, with increased knowledge, 
with national improvement : 


At this instant the Irish men, except in 
the walled towns, are not Christian, civil, 
or human creatures ; but heathen, or rather 
savages and brute beasts. For many of 
them, as well women as men, go commonly 
all naked, saving only a loose mantle hang- 
ing about them.... And at night the 
master, mistress, or dame, men-servants, 
maid-servants (women-servants, I should 
have said, for I think there be no maids), 
guests, strangers, and all, lye in one little 
room, not so good or handsome as many a 
hogseote in England. And when they rise 
in the morning, they shake their ears and 
go their ways without any serving of God, 
or other making of them a-ready. And 
their exercises all day, and many times 
throughout the night, are murder, burning 
of houses, theft, and mischief, . . . In most 
parts of the country they have neither 
ministers nor churches, or those which are 
be decayed and never used. They never 
marry nor christen, but howl over the 
corpse like dogs. 


Under circumstances such as these 
the Church of the Pale became the 
Established Church of Ireland, 
though as yet confined within 
narrow limits, and the old Celtic 
Church was hardly changed, though 
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encroached upon gradually by a 
rival more than ever vexatious, 
arrogant, and hostile, the great body 
of the Irish people of both races 
continuing Catholic. The character 
of the new Establishment comes 
out distinctly in Dr. Brady’s volume. 
That Establishment, in its general 
spirit, was simply the Church of the 
Pale again, but with a fresh element 
of bitterness infused, so far as re- 
gards nearly the whole nation, in 
consequence of its religious change. 
Its prelates, as in the old days, 
were active spies against the Celtic 
enemy ; thus the Bishop of Meath, 
on the edge of the Pale, was con- 
stantly giving information to the 
council concerning the movements 
of the O’Neills; and in 1572 he 
took the field against them : 


He saith assuredly that Sir Leynaghe 
O’Neill, with a great force, is in readiness 
to invade us this night. The place we 
should repair to is Moynalty. I have 
written to the sheriff, so have I to the 
portriff of the baron. I have sent for 
Michael Cusack and his son. God grant 
they be to be found. I will make what 
number I can ready. I pray you send 
what number you can out of Trim or else- 
where, that they may be with the rest before 
day. 


In fact, it was considered all the 
better that an Elizabethan prelate 
should have experience in war : 


Whensoever any alteration shall happen 
[so wrote an official in Dublin to Wal- 
singham] let all offices be given to soldiers 
of experience, and to none others. I would 
the Queen would also so bestow her bishop- 
ricks, for here is scarce any sign of religion, 
nor no room for justice till the sword hath 
made a way for the law. 


The prelates of the Establishment 
exaggerated the intolerance and 
arrogance of the bishops of the 
Pale. Divided, even in their own 
dioceses, from the body of the 
people by a difference in creed, they 
were almost officially made perse- 
cutors ; and they hated the Irishry, 
not only as aliens, but as addicted 
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to a hostile faith which they had 
been commissioned to extirpate. 
Like genuine high priests, they dis- 
tinguished themselves in advocating 
measures of coercion and harshness ; 
and with characteristic folly, they 
urged the Government to prosecute 
Catholicism in the Pale, forgetting 
that the hold of England on Ireland 
depended mainly on the loyalty of 
the settlers. The following letter 
from Archbishop Loftus may be 
taken as a specimen of their ordi- 
nary sentiments : 


When we, the Bishops of Dublin, Meath, 
and a few others well affected, perceived 
this declination, being authorised by her 
Majesty's High Commission for Ecclesi- 
astical Causes, we convented before us the 
principal gentlemen and such as we knew 
to be ringleaders in the cause, seeking to 
draw them to better conformity. But we 
were restrained from proceeding any farther. 

The people are grown to a general 
revolt, which thing, notwithstanding, i is not 
so far gone but in my opinion it may be 
easily remedied without any danger, and 
with great gain to her Majesty, if the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners be restored 
and put in use, for this people are but 
poor, and fear to be fined. If liberty be 
left to myself and to such commissioners 
as are well affected in religion to imprison 
and fine all such as are obstinate and dis- 
obedient ; and if they persist—being men 
of ability to bear their own charges—to 
send them into England for example sake, 
I have no doubt but within a short time 
they will be reduced to good conformity. 
If it be objected that this severe course may 
perhaps breed some stirs, I assure your 
lordship there is no doubt of any such 
matter, for they are but beggars, and if 
once they perceive a thorough resolution to 
deal roundly with them, they will both 
yield and conform themselves. 


This report also is curiously sig- 
nificant : 


Sir Nicholas White, at the Privy Council, 
moved the deputy, Sir John Perrott, to use 
tolerance in the matter of oath and religion, 
for which many gentlemen of the Pale were 
then called before his lordship. . . . Which 
motion the bishop of Meath impugned, as 
he saith then, but not contented with this, 
he in open pulpit took occasion to stir 
this controversy—whether magistrates may 
tolerate with Papists—for he thinketh of 
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them, as appeareth by his words, as ido- 
laters, Papists, and infidels. In which opi- 
nion he (the bishop) flatly affirmeth they 
cannot but rather root them out, for that 
they will be pricks in their eyes, thorns in 
their sides, and whips to their backs. . . . 
The doctrine delivered by the bishop was 
that Christian princes must root out ido- 
latry, and not join in an unequal yoke with 
infidels. This is true divinity, confirmed 
by all men. 


The Reforming prelates, and 
many of their clergy, treated the 
native Irish, as a matter of course, 
as foes both for this and the next 
world. The Protestant bishops often 
attended the deputies in their pro- 
cessions through the country, and 
vied with each other in zeal for 
severity and in denouncing Popery 
and Irish Papists. There was no- 
thing particularly atrocious in this; 
it was what was to be expected 
from men in whom the effects of 
the ascendancy of race had been 
aggravated by ‘religious animosities, 
by pride, fear, and the habit of 
domination. The following shows 
how an episcopal lord justice dealt 
with an unlucky Catholic prelate 
who had fallen into his evangelical 
hands: 


He retaining his former obstinacy and 
evasions, we found ourselves far off from that 
truth which we expected, and are not igno- 
rant that he can declare if he list. . . . So 
as not finding that easy manner of exa- 
mination to do any good, we made com- 
missions to Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Se- 
cretary Fenton to put him to the torture, 
such as your honour advised us, which 
was to toast his feet against the fire 
with hot boots. . Having had confer- 
ence with some of the best lawyers in the 
land, we find that they make a scruple to 
arraign him here, for that his treasons were 
committed in foreign parts, the statute in 
that behalf being not here as it is in Eng- 
land. And therefore we think it not amiss, 
if it be allowed there, to have him executed 
by martial law. 


rs 


In ordinary times, as we have 
hinted, the Government in Dublin 
discountenanced the violence and 
spiritual ferocity of the heads of 
the Establishment. Elizabethan 
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statesmen were not often cruel; 
being men of the world and not 
carried away by professional re- 
ligious excitement, they were not 
unaware that a policy of persecu- 
tion might cause England to lose Ire- 
land, and even mar the prospects of 
the Reformation. With few ex- 
ceptions the letters of the deputies 
contrast agreeably with those of the 
prelates in point of clemency and 
common sense. We quote the fol- 
lowing from Sir John Perrott : 

First: for religion, how much I am to 
ask God forgiveness for being therein more 
politically slack than religiously forward. 
Your lordship may understand by that I 
have written to her Majesty in that point ; 
being one of the three wherein her Majesty 
doth sharply note in me a want of discre- 
tion. Next, for tendering the oath of 
supremacy. I have therein also answered 
her Majesty at large. It hath not been 
universally tendered, as it seemeth hath 
been there informed, but only to justices of 
the peace and other officers, 


The English Government usually 
concurred ; but we must not forget 


that the Irish people would not 
unreasonably lay to its charge the 
intolerance of the Reforming pre- 
lates. Burleigh wrote thus in reply 
to Perrott : 


Touching the refusal of the oath of supre- 
macy by the gentlemen of the Pale, which 
your lordship thinketh it meet to be pun- 
ished with severity, the matter hath been 
considered here. And in respect of their 
rawness in religion, making the said oath 
a matter of conscience, it is not thought 
convenient they should be brought unto it 
by compulsion against their consciences, 
but even with time, by instruction and la- 
bour, of those to whose charge it doth be- 
long. And indeed, considering our manner 
of proceeding here, the time is not fit for 
severity. 


Occasionally, however, the Go- 
vernment in Dublin, beset with dif- 
ficulties, and in serious danger, 
would identify Popery with rebel- 
lion, and proscribe the creed of 
the mass of the nation, in the hope 
of coercing them into submission. 
The following was written by Lord 
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Grey, but it was just after the 
Desmond war, which in a great 
measure was a Catholic rising : 


The fault is certainly this. The wrong 
end is begun at. Rebellion and disobe- 
dience to the prince’s word are chiefly re- 
garded and reformation sought of. But 
God’s cause is made a second or none at all. 
And be itself the witness. For the many 
challenges and instructions that I have re- 
ceived for the civil and political government 
and care-taking to the husbandry of worldly 
treasure, where is there one article that 
concerns the looking to God’s due service, 
saving of his Church, fed with true food, 
and repressing of superstition and idolatry, 
wherewith the Jews of Canaan were surely 
no more filled and infected than this lament- 
able Ireland is ? 


But what was the internal state 
of the Church thus aggravating the 
disorders of Ireland, and provoking 
disturbance and bitter animosities ? 
So far as regards the inferior clergy, 
the Reformation had not wrought 
much spiritual change in the Church 
of the Pale; it had not improved the 
discipline of the Establishment ; it 
had not purified its moral condition. 
The Establishment professed a new 
creed, but it had little of the real 
essence of Protestantism, and, after 
a period of spoliation and revolu- 
tion, it was, as a religious institu- 
tion, in a worse plight than its pre- 
decessor had been. Many years 
after the accession of Elizabeth, a 
considerable part of the parochial 
clergy were only in name of the 
Reformed faith; those, for instance, 
of the diocese of Meath, a centre 
and stronghold of the Establish- 
ment, were thus described by Sir 
H. Sydney : 

Among which number of curates only 
eighteen were found able to speak English, 
the rest, Irish priests, or rather Irish rogues, 
having very little Latin, less learning and 
civility. All these live upon the bare al- 
tarages, as they term them, which, God 
knoweth, are very small, and were wont 
to live upon the gain of masses, dirges, 
shrivings, and such like trumperies, godly 
abolished by your Majesty. .. . If this be 
the estate of the Churches in the best 
peopled diocese and best governed country 
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of this your realm, as in truth it is, easy it 
is for your Majesty to conjecture in what 
case the rest is, where little or no reforma- 
tion, either of religion or manners, hath 
yet been planted or continued among them. 


The prebendaries of St. Patrick’s 
wrote thus as late as 1584: 


There is not one in that land to be found 
which can or will preach the Gospel, four 
bishops and the prebendaries of St. Patrick's 
only excepted. This is lamentable with 
God’s people. There is an infinite num- 
ber of impropriate churches in Ireland, all 
being in her Majesty's hands and her 
farmers. There is not in any one impro- 
priation a preacher. There is scarce a 
minister to be found among them, but 
rather a company of Irish rogues and 
Romish priests, teaching nothing but 
traitorous practices—all in a manner 
enemies by profession to God’s true re- 
ligion. 


This is a report of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam in 1587: 


It is most true and lamentable that be- 
tween Dublin and the furthest end of 
Munster there is not one church standing 
convenient to repair unto, except it be to 
the Haven towns. And although, for the 
most part, the incumbents are unlearned, 
yet might they be inforced to read the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Belief in English, 
and teach the same to his parish. 


The Establishment, in fact, as a 
spiritual agency, as a means of 
teaching and extending Protestant- 
ism, was completely neglected, and 
made powerless. The possessions of 
the Church had been largely alien- 
ated; and vast tracts had fallen into 
the hands of lay impropriators in- 
different to religion. Sydney wrote 
thus of the diocese of Meath : 


I could not have believed, had I not for 
a great part viewed the same throughout 
the whole realm, and was advertised of 
the particular estate of the Church in the 
bishopric of Meath, being the best in- 
habited country of all this realm by the 
honest, zealous, and learned bishop of the 
same, Mr. Hugh Bradye, a godly minister 
of the Gospel and a good servant to your 
highness, who went from church to church 
himself and found that there are within his 
diocese 224 parish churches, of which num- 
ber 105 are impropriated to sundry posses- 
sories and of your highness, and all leased 
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out for years, or in for farm to several 
farmers, and great gain reaped out of them, 
above the rent which your Majesty re- 
ceiveth. No parson or vicar resident upon 
any of them, and a very simple or sorry 
curate, for the most part appointed to serve 
therein. 


This is an account of the effects 
produced by lay impropriation 
throughout Ireland : 


There is not in one impropriation a 
preacher. This cometh chiefly by the wan- 
tonness of her Majesty’s farmers, who, for 
the most part, allow not the minister above 
408. or 3/. the year, and therefore seeketh 
a priest that will serve his cure cheapest, 
without regard to the person or quality, 
and then this curate, to make his stipend 
as he may live upon, travelleth like a lackey 
to three or four churches in a morning— 
every church a mile or two miles asunder— 
and then once a week readeth them only a 
gospel in Latin, and so away. 


The natural results of this gross 
neglect and coarse simony on the 
part of those who had been gorged 
with ecclesiastical wealth, were that 
the churches were deserted and in 
ruins, and that congregations did 
not exist. Andrew Trollope, an 
English lawyer, wrote thus in 1587: 


There is no divine service in the country, 
that all the churches in the country are 
clean down, ruinous, and in great decay, 
and in those in cities and in walled towns 
is over-seldom any service said; and yet 
that negligently repaired unto.... A 
man told me that on the 27th of August, 
being Sunday, he was at Dundalk, one of 
the largest country towns in Ireland, and 
hearing the bell ring, went to church, and 
stareing there long could see nobody but 
the clerk, and at length asked him when 
the people would come to church, and he 
told them they should have no service there 
that day, for their minister had other bene- 
fices, and he used to say service there but 
seldom. 


The bishops, however, and high 
dignitaries were not at all back- 
ward in the race of selfishness. Full 
of zeal to persecute in the interests 
of the Church, they did not scruple 
to waste her property, and to enrich 
themselves on revenues intended to 
be applied to religious uses : 
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Our bishops [says a report of 1586], ca- 
thedral churches, and clergy, make uncon- 
scionable long leases for 299 years, receiv- 
ing small rents, which tendeth greatly to 
endanger the religion of our successors, 
when God shall call the country to the 
knowledge of his Word, and to the rule of 
civility. And, therefore, they should on 
their installations be enjoined not to lease 
above twenty years. 


It is quite in keeping with this 
disregard of duty that we find the 
bishops in 1586 objecting to pay 
their contributions of the first 
fruits : 


The bishops and clergy have been oc- 
cupied in the Exchequer, and there im- 
peached, for nonpayment of first fruits this 
term. They have, instead of payment, all 
demurred in law, and not one of them, 
Bishop Walsh excepted, who is now dead, 
that have paid or compounded according to 
the law and statute, saving such as have 
been pardoned ; as my Lord-Chancellor 
Loftus for divers livings, and the Primate 
of Armagh for his bishopric, have been. 


The Establishment, moreover, was 
full of the abuses inseparable from 
a secular institution, devoid of real 
spiritual life, and not a Church in 
any national sense. Its dignitaries 
carved out pluralities for them- 
selves; its bishops indulged in ne- 
potism at will; the morality of its 
clergy was in bad repute, and had 
declined, probably, since the Refor- 
mation had relieved them from the 
discipline of Rome, without inspir- 
ing them with self-control or piety. 
We find, indeed, in the Irish Esta- 
blishment, from its very beginning, 
the characteristics which disgraced 
it almost down to this century. In 
1581 benefices were filled up in this 
way in the Church: 


I know not the ten-thousandth thing 
that is amiss in Ireland, but among them I 
do know, I cannot forget the Commission of 
Faculties, which gives licences to some one 
to have three, perhaps four, benefices—not 
only to spiritual but to some temporal men ; 
and by reason thereof, though there be not 
many churches, and fewer bells, in Ireland, 
some of them ring, but they neither call nor 
bring ministers or parishioners to serve 
God, I know but few ministers in Ireland, 
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yet one of them, which is an Irishman—a 
common table player and ale-house haunter 
—which can scarce read the service, hath 
three benefices. . . . I was certified, and 
think it very likely to be true, that my 
Lord Bishop of Dublin is a partaker in the 
profits of the Commission of Faculties, 
and anything almost will be suffered in 
Ireland for gain and friendship. 


We quote from a report of 1579: 


The bishops have admitted to livings 
boys, kearns, laymen, and other incapable 
persons. Some of them were deprived by 
the Commissioners, as, for instance, George 
Cusack, a lay serving-man, usurper of 
Kentstown in Meath; and Lucas Plunket, 
prentice to a vintner in Dublin, who had 
Killany, a parish of which the Baron of 
Slane was a patron, and Robert Nugent, a 
horseman of the Baron of Delvin's retinue, 
who held Galtrim, and John Barnewall, a 
young boy of Dublin, who had Kilmessan. 


Spenser thus described the Church 
generally; his account probably 
may be over-coloured, but it is, we 
doubt not, in part correct : 


Whatever disorders you see in the Church 
of England, ye may find in Ireland many 
more, usually gross simony, greedy covetous- 
ness, fleshly incontinency, careless sloth, 
and generally ill-disordered life in the 
common clergyman. And besides all these 
they have their particular enormities ; for 
all Irish priests which now enjoy the Church 
livings, they are in a manner mere laymen, 
saving that they have taken holy orders, 
but otherwise they do go and live like 
laymen, follow all kinds of husbandry and 
other worldly affairs as other Irishmen do. 
They neither read the Scriptures nor preach 
to the people, nor administer the Com- 
munion. 


He lays much of the blame of 
this on the bishops : 


Yea, and some of them whose dioceses 
are in remote parts, somewhat out of the 
world’s eye, do not at all bestow the bene- 
fices, which are in their own donation, upon 
any, but keep them in their own hands, and 
let their own servants and horseboys to 
take up the tithes and fruits of them, with 
which some of them purchase great lands 
and build fair castles upon the same. For 
the clergy, excepting the grave fathers 
which are in high places about the State, 
and some few others which are lately 
planted in their new college (1593), are 
generally bad, licentious, and most dis- 
ordered. 
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To complete the picture, no at- 
tempt was made by the heads of 
the Establishment to procure clergy 
capable of teaching the natives in 
their own tongue—the only chance 
of winning the Irish to Protestan- 
tism. The bishops would have 
scorned such expedients as deroga- 
tory to themselves, and even reac- 
tionary—suppressing Irish nation- 
ality and the language was their 
notion of the way to ‘promote the 
Word’; and it was left to Sydney 
to point out the wisdom of a policy 
unhappily never tried, and now 
more than three centuries too late: 


In choice of ministers for the remote 
places where the English tongue is not 
understood, it is most necessary that such 
be chosen as can speak Irish. For which 
search would be made first and speedily in 
your own universities, Ifthere be no such 
there, or not enough, then I do wish, but 
this most humbly, under your Highness’s 
correction, that you would write to the 
Regent of Scotland, where, as I learn, there 
are many of the Reformed Church that 
are of this language, that he would prefer 
to your Highness so many as shall seem 
good to you to demand. 


A Church such as this, with its 
evil associations of foreign conquest 
and alien rule, with its persecuting 
prelates and its moral worthless- 
ness, was hardly likely to succeed 
in its mission of evangelising the 
mass of the Irish people. Mean- 
while a new spirit was by degrees 
being infused into the old Celtic 
Church, which if it did not quicken 
it into a better faith, brought it 
into closer communion with Rome, 
and made it more hostile than ever 
to England. The discipline of this, 
as of other Churches that had re- 
mained obedient to the Papal See, 
had been improved after the Refor- 
mation; and it was soon discovered 
by the enemies of England that this 
Church could be made a card in 
their hands in the game they were 
playing against Elizabeth. Jesuits, 
seminary priests, and emissaries of 
the Pope invaded Ireland and made 
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the Church more Romanist than it 
had ever been ; and a religious cry 
was aroused to embitter the animo. 
sities of the Irish against the Saxon. 
We see what the effects were of this 
kind of teaching in such passages 
as these: 


The students of Ireland that are in 
Louvain, and come from thence, are the 
merest traitors and breeders of treachery 
that liveth, by whose means I doubt not 
James Fitzmaurice hath much favour in 
Rome. Whereof there are in these parts 
about Waterford four principal prelates. 
The first is called John White, who is wor- 
shipped like a god between Kilkenny and 
Waterford and Clonmel. He suborneth 
all the dwellers of these parts to detest the 
true religion stablished by her Majesty. 
He is a chief preacher to the contrary, an 
arrogant enemy to the gospel, and one that 
denieth all duties to her Majesty. If he 
were not, and his auricular teaching were 
not, one nobleman, to the comfort of a 
great number, should be converted from 
this popery. He said once in Bristol, that 
he “would he were inguisitor in England to 
burn a thousand in England for religion. 
The second is James Archer, of Kilkenny, a 
detestable enemy to the Word of God. He 
did swear against her Majesty’s jurisdiction 
in Louvain, and to read not in no English 
book. He arrived the last March, and 
came then out of Louvain. The third is 
Doctor Quemeford, of Waterford, also of 
late come out of Louvain. He and all the 
rest taught all the way betwixt Rye and 
Bristol against the religion, and caused 
numbers to despair. The fourth is chaunter 
Walsh, of Waterford, one that hath pro- 
cured dispensation of the Pope to use the 
English service, to receive benefits from 
the same, and to abjure himself without 
hurting his conscience. He came over last 
March. He preached praying to saints and 
going on pilgrimages. Belike, they all 
come over as reformators of living before 
the coming of that wicked limb James 
[Fitzmaurice]. 


The ordinary clergy doubtless 
remained as superstitious and igno- 
rant as before; but the influence 
of Catholicism increased rapidly, as 
it became more and more associated 
with the cause of resistance to the 
Saxon, and was subjected more and 


more to persecution. If, however, 
we can believe such reports as the 
following, the Irish priests were not 
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examples of purity and the Christian 
graces : 


They will not be accounted ministers, 
but priests. They will have no wives. If 
they would stay thus, it were well, but 
they will have harlots, which they make 
believe that it is no sin to live and lie with 
them and bear them children. But if they 
marry them they are damned. And with 
long experience and some extraordinary 
trial of these fellows, I cannot find whether 
the most of them love lewd women, cards. 
dice, or drink best. ... They tell the 
people a tale of our Lady, or St. Patrick, 
or some other saint, horrible to be spoken 
or heard, and intolerable to be suffered, 
and do all that they may to dissuade and 
allure the people from God and their 
prince, and their due obedience to both, 
and persuade them to the Devil the Pope. 


The general influence of the 
Church on the nation is shown sig- 
nificantly in passages such as these : 


And how the people so much hear them, 
believe them, and are led by them, and 
have so little instruction to the contrary, 
as here is in effect a general revolt from 
God and true religion, our prince, and her 
Highness’s laws. . .. The state is so 
far altered from former times, the hearts of 
the people are so much alienated from the 
Queen and our nation, and so greatly 
affected to foreign notions and papistry, as 
I fear she will lose even the Pale itself in 
a very short time. 


The antagonism of the Churches 
in Ireland increased wofully the 
disorders of the country and the 
difficulty of bringing it into sub- 
jection to England. It is not easy 
to determine accurately to what 
extent religion was the cause of the 
terrible civil wars and rebellions 
which convulsed the island in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Undoubtedly, 
even if there had been no Reforma- 
tion, the sixteenth century would 
have witnessed the subjugation of 
Ireland by England; and bearing 
in mind the state of each nation, 
and the relations long subsisting 
between them, this consummation 
must have been attended with much 
oppression, calamity, and wrong. 
Whether England had continued 


Cathohe or not, her rulers would 
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have endeavoured with success to 
annex an island, inferior in strength, 
and necessary to the greatness of 
the monarchy; they would have 
put down barbarous Irish feudalism 
and reduced the Celtic tribes to 
submission ; and this result could 
not have been obtained without 
considerable violence and suffering. 
But religious dissension protracted 
and aggravated the evils inseparable 
from this change; it introduced a 
new element of discord which exas- 
perated the hostility of race alread 

dividing the Saxon and the Celt; 
it made England and Ireland ene- 
mies in the great struggle that split 
Europe in sunder. The reforma- 
tion of the Church of the Pale, and 
the attempt to extend its influence 
by persecution, made many even of 
the old settlers disloyal, and pro- 
voked the great feudal lords and 
chiefs ; it promoted widespread bit- 
terness and ill-will, and quickened 
the general spirit of disaffection. 
On the other hand, the increasing 
power of Catholicism in Ireland 
gave a new point of union to all 
foes of the English name; it turned 
the mass of the nation and its 
leaders to look to the Catholic 
Powers for aid ; it rallied under the 
banner of religion the broken forces 
of Irish nationality. The threads 
of most of the conspiracies in Ire- 
land that marked the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth were held and 
directed by hands in Rome. The 
following letter from the famous 
Dr. Sanders shows how the great 
Desmond war of 1580 was inaugu- 
rated in the name of the Church: 


Nowadays the hereties, violently opposing 
God’s honour in this world, abandon his 
vicar, and by false pretence of God’s Word, 
cut off and wipe away whole books of the 
Holy Scripture. We fight against them by 
the authority of the Head of the Church. 
If it please you to join with us in this holy 
quarrel, you shall be under the protection of 
that prince whom God shall set upon the 
place of the usurper, and of God’s vicar, 
who will see every man rewarded for his 
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service to the Church; you shall deserve 
also well of your country. 


This was the manifesto of the 
rebel earl: 


We desire you take part with us, as you 
are bound by conscience and by nature. We 
took this matter in hand with great autho- 
rity, both from the Pope’s Holiness and 
from King Philip, who do undertake to 
further us in our affairs as we shall need. 


The fanaticism of Sanders was 
necessary to stir up the retainers 
of the earl to revolt; and when 
beaten, they blamed the champion 
of the Church. Sir William Pel- 
ham wrote to the council thus: 


The earl’s followers would gladly forsake 
him if they might be received. I do not 
receive any but such as come in with bloody 
hands, or execution of some better person 
than themselves. One that this day brake 
from them has declared the miserable estate 
of the earl’s followers, and that lately he saw 
the people ready to kill Dr. Saunders with 
stones, reviling him before the earl, as the 
ruin of them and all Munster; and hardly 
could the earl appease them from killing 
of him. 


There was a rising of the Ca- 
tholies of the Pale, and another of 
the De Burghs in the west, at the 
same time as the Desmond re- 
bellion. Catholicism was, in a 
greater or less degree, the bond 
that united the confederates; and 
the insurrection grew to the most 
formidable proportions. Lord Bal- 
tinglass, the leader of the Catholics 
of the Pale, put religion forward 
as the cause of revolt : 


Questionless it is great want of know- 
ledge, and more of grace, to think and be- 
lieve that a woman, incapax of all holy 
orders, should be the supreme governor of 
Christ's Church—a thing that Christ did 
not grant to his own mother. Ifthe Queen’s 
pleasure be, as you allege, to minister jus- 
tice, it were time to begin; for in this 
twenty years past of her reign, we have seen 
more damnable doctrines maintained, more 
oppressing of poor subjects, under pretence 
of justice within this land, than ever we 
read or heard, since England first received 
the faith, done by Christian princes. 


This extract, from an examina- 
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tion, shows that the Earl of Kildare, 
the head of the Geraldines, a). 
though a courtier of Elizabeth, was 
deep in the councils of this re. 


bellion, and that its real centre was 
Rome : 


The archbishop said, that he thought the 
earl never promised that he would take 
arms, Then the cardinal chafed, and said, 
‘Wilt thou tell me?’ and then he went into 
his study, and fetched out two writings, the 
one a great writing, whereunto the bishop 
said, ‘the most part of the lords and gen- 
tlemen of Ulster, Munster, and Connaught 
had subscribed ;’ the other was a letter for 
the Earl of Kildare alone, which the Car- 
dinal showed the archbishop as rebuking 
him for not believing him. All this, the 
examinate said, was expounded to him both 
by the said bishop and Richard Eustace; 
and he saith further, that the cardinal, at 
the end of the conference, said, ‘Do you 
think that he would have trusted to James 
Fitzmaurice and to Stewkeley, or to all those 
lords which subscribed the great letter, un- 
less he had received this letter from the 
Earl of Kildare ? 


This insurrection, which shook 
the power of the queen in Ireland 
to the centre, was attributed by the 


Government to Catholicism. Sir 
Nicholas Malby wrote thus to the 
council : 


This late rebellion, sprung up so near 
the English Pale, is very perilous. This 
realm was never so dismembered, owing to 
the quarrel upon religion. Heretofore much 
dissension has arisen upon private quarrels, 
but now they have converted all their pri- 
vate quarrels to a general quarrel of religion. 
This rebellion is so general that the best 
cannot be made do anything against the 
rebellious Papists. 


After causing frightful bloodshed 
and confiscation, the rebellion of 
1580 was suppressed; but there 
was no end to the religious war in 
Ireland, and ‘Holy Church’ was 
inscribed on the standards of 
Tyrone in the desperate struggle 
he maintained long with the power 
of Elizabeth. It is unnecessary to 
pursue the melancholy tale, or to 
point out how Ireland has ever 
since been rent asunder by religious 
animosities, and is still a weak 
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point at the heart of the empire. 
An impartial person who dwells on 
the history of the Church in Ireland 
in the sixteenth century will, per- 
haps, incline to these two conclu- 
sions—that it is worse than foolish 
to make a comparison between the 
Church of England and the Irish 
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Establishment; and that the ‘ asso- 
ciation of religion with authority’ 
which, it is now pretended, is the 
first condition of the unity and 
prosperity of these kingdoms, has 
been a fruitful source of calamity 
to Ireland and of difficulty and peril 
to Great Britain. 
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OATNESSIANA. 


Parr I.—Capramn Orp’s Return. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


APTAIN ORD was dining that 
(} very evening with the W edder- 
burns, w rho had returned at the same 
time with himself, not only alone 
a guest, but almost as a member of 


the family in the near prospect of 


his marriage. But he was still kept 
in order, prevented from asserting 
himself in his height and breadth, 
from speaking unpalatable, rude bits 
of his mind, being domineering, 
quarrelsome, insolent, as it was on 
the cards he might be, by Mrs. Wed- 
derburn’s strong will. If Captain 
Ord was domineering Mrs. Wed- 
derburn was haughty, and she had 
all the advantages of the finer-edged 
weapons which her superiority in 
education, and long familiarity with 
and perfect ease in her position, 


supplied, against the comparatively 


brute force of hard cash, that he 
was, as yet, t, at least, restrained from 
using in its full power, in the face 
of ber sex and nurture. 

Mrs. Wedderburn could put down 
her intended son-in-law when he 
waxed rampant, and keep him in 
his proper place. But the press- 
ing sense of a continual obligation 
showed that there was a change 
in the minds of the lady and the 
gentlemen with reference to each 
other. There was an alteration 
of opinion to the extent that Cap- 
tain Ord—who had begun by judg- 
ing Mrs. W edderburn| correctly as 
his friend in the house—had grown 
restive under her curb and turned 
upon her in ingratitude for her 
services ; while Mrs. Wedderburn 
feared that Captain Ord was not 
going to improve as she had hoped. 
It went no farther at present than 
that Captain Ord, in private, dealt 
less flattering adjuncts to Mrs. 
Wedderburn’s name, and yowed 


vengeance due upon her when he 
got the cards into his own hands; 
and that Mrs. Wedderburn like 
many another schemer found that 
a goal attained was sometimes sur- 
mounted by the apples of Sodom. 
Captain Ord now turned for his 
satisfaction more to Charlotte, 
whom he had come to look upon as 
a harmless, spiritless, good sort of 
well born, well bred lassie, for 
whom he had a tolerable amount of 
regard, whom he might hector and 
bully, but whom—so that she gave 
him no provocation—it was not in 
him wantonly to maltreat 

Another change in the social at- 
mosphere was occasioned by the 
appearance of Louisa and Laura 
Wedderburn, too much of an age 
to be separated, at the dinner-table, 
in the earliest announcement of 
their taking their places as the 
young ladies of the house in the 
room of Charlotte promoted and 
transferred to Dalgordon. Miss 
Murdoch was left behind in the dull 
peace of the school-room which that 
lady so little appreciated, that but 
for the approaching gay interlude 
of the marriage, she would have 
moped herself : so far as a summer 
sore throat, or an autumn influenza. 

As if to warrant Charlotte’s re- 
moval from the stage of young- 
ladyhood and tr ansplantation to 
that of matronhood, it was remark- 
able how old she began to look at 
this epoch of her life, so that com- 
mon acquaintances had already 
come to the surprised but comfort- 
able conclusion that there would 
not look the disparity of years 
which really existed between Cap- 
tain Ord of Dalgordon and Char- 
lotte Wedderburn ; the Captain was 
such a fine hale man in his prime, 
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and Charlotte already appeared quite 
staid and matronly. It was parti- 
cularly noticeable because one of 
the charms of Charlotte’s face, on 
first growing up, had been the ex- 
ceeding youthfulness almost child- 
likeness which lingers in some 
girls’ faces, bright, intelligent faces 
othe Tw ise, and recs alls the guileless, 
unconscious beauty of a baby’ 8 face. 
The transformation was not an ef- 
fect of ominous wanness and hag- 
gardness; it was more a rapid, 
premature development into such 
maturity, that overleaping summer 
it touched upon early autumn. 
Charlotte was hardly past girlhood 
in years; Boswell Erskine, who was 
two years older and a married wo- 
man now, retained a great deal, 
not only of the fawn and pheasant- 
like slenderness of proportion, but 
of the elasticity, buoyancy, and 
vehement mobility in expression, of 
agirl. Charlotte Wedderburn, with 
her softly rounded face in its fair 
and delicate tinting which coming 
pain and perplexity might waste 
and drag, and distress and despair 
dim and darken, but which was at 
this moment placid and serene, had 
a quiet settled look, a look from 
which all excitability, light of ex- 
pectation, desire for progress, had 
departed: a look which many a 
woman’s face, however faded and 
lined, does not wear at thirty or 
forty. Charlotte’s face was not 
faded or lined, but it wore that 
look altogether womanly, which 
might have been—not only wifely, 
motherly, but that of a widow who 
had undergone and outlived the 
first shock of her loss, and grown 
resigned, almost reconciled, to the 
inevitable will. Charlotte’s jasmine 
face might have been surrounded by 
a widow’s cap, instead of crowned 
by a bridal wreath, sadly, but not 
altogether inappropriately with re- 
gard to its expression. Charlotte’s 

dress was far enough removed 
from widow’s weeds. Girls in a 


lower rank are given to the thrifty 
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practice of wearing up their old 
clothes just before marriage, but 
Mrs. Wedderburn—herself a per- 
petual triumph of native dignity 
over turned silk and washed blonde, 
stooped to nothing so low for her 
bride elect, who had dea rly bought 
every grace. Mrs. Wedderburn 
distinguished Charlotte, in antici- 
pation of the glories of Mrs. Ord of 
Dalgordon, with lace capes over, 
and silk slips under her cloud of 
muslin, with elegant little touches 
of pearl combs in her hair, a little 
watch set with pearls hung out in 
the fashion of the day by her side, 
the freshest and daintiest of shoes 
and gloves, all of which set off and 
enhanced the girl’s refinement and 
undiminished beauty. It might 
have been in self-defence that Mrs. 
Wedderburn thus decked her lamb 
with ribbons and garlands to af- 
ford herself some counter-balancing 
pleasure in looking at Charlotte, 
while it irked Mrs. Wedderburn to 
listen to Captain Ord. 

The conversation fell flat at the 
Park table, when Mrs. Wedder- 
burn, who was its life and spirit, 
was preoccupied. But there was 
no more fear of a deluge or an earth- 
quake there, than there was on that 
breezy autumn morning when all 
things were so different, so different 
to Charlotte—when Tommy Spens’ 
letter arrived announcing his at- 
tainment of his captaincy, and his 
immediate arrival to receive the 
family’s congratulations and to 
unfold his simple proposal. 

Louisa Wedderburn, falsely con- 
ceiving that she was responsible for 
the pause in the conversation, took 
it upon her to show her fitness for 
society by starting a new subject. 
As if to show the opposite results 
produced by what was red-tapeism 
in Mrs. Wedderburn’s training of 
youth, Louisa and Laura Wedder- 
burn were as unlike as possible to 
the elder sister of whom they were 
so fond. They were two dauntless, 
decided girls who only stopped 
3B2 
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short of being fast young ladies, be- 
cause that modern genus was yet in 
its infancy at Oatness so many years 
ago; but who did not hesitate at 
starting topics in the silence of a 
dinner- table, or at-doing much else 
which came in a well brought up 
young lady’s way. They agreed 
very well, or very ill, as it happened, 
with their future brother-in-law. 
Sometimes the representatives of 
two totally different orders played 
with, sometimes they plagued each 
other. Louisa and Laura were the 
only people in the universe who 
thought of calling, and called when 
the fancy struck them, Captain Ord 
—Tom. 

On the whole the girls amused 
the great man, but it was an amuse- 
ment not unmixed with irritation, 
and combined with a firm promise 
to himself to clip their wings should 
they ever come under his control. 
They ought to take an example by 
their sister if they wished to secure 
husbands. Mrs. Ord of Dalgordon 
would prove an obedient complacent 
wife. 

‘Captain Ord,’ Louisa addressed 
the gentleman, who was knitting 
his brows a little over an innocent 
custard, ‘what sort of curiosity is 
the queer demented Indian woman, 
who has with her child to 
lodge at Jael Cairns’? You must 
know her, for she is always asking 


come 


for you, a 


nd says she has come all 
way 
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altered front, and w 
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‘You might have been better 
employed, Louisa, the woman is a 
vile impostor.’ 

It was strong language. 

If the Indian woman was not a 
vile impostor, Captain Ord was not 
an accomplished hypocrite. It 
might be that he was composed of 
too coarse material to form the fine 
point of a hypocrite, but his big red 
face was purple with confusion, 
hatred and malice, as he was at- 
tacked a second time that day, 
without warning, on a far off, 
crushed, half forgotten danger, 
which had risen like an armed man 
and confronted him the moment he 
had put his foot in Oatness again. 
His face presented such a spectacle 
that even Louisa was discomfited, 
though she was incapable of com- 
prehending the harm she had done, 
or of drawing any conclusions ap- 
proaching to the truth, from the 
inferences before her. 

Charlotte, the soul of generosity 
and charity, could put no more for- 
bearing construction on the look 
and the tone, than that Captain 
Ord must have some very painful 
association with the person of whom 
he had spoken. 

Mr. Wedderburn’s white fore- 
head flushed a painful crimson ; the 
blue veins stood out like cords on 
his temples, and he spilt his wine 
with a shaking hand, asa ghastly 
dread of dishonour near him, crossed 
his mind, 

Mrs. Wedderburn an 
itched 
presence 0 


but with a 


une 


+ 
ix pt 
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and 
admirable { 
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d with 


ise disgust, 
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woman—because she comes about 
the place with cream and butter 
from the Misses Quhair of Sandy- 
croft. Jael will not lose the money 
for her lodging, will she ?’ 

‘My dear Louisa,’ Mrs. Wedder- 
burn called her daughter to order 
with elaborate, artificial smoothness 
and blandness for a quick, lively 


woman, and with only a breath of 


ice cutting through her manner, and 
chilling the audience to the back- 
bone. ‘I have no doubt that Cap- 
tain Ord has done everything that 
he ought to have done with regard 
to this troublesome beggar or peti- 
tioner,—a troublesome business alto- 
gether, I have no question, but one 
with which you and I have not the 
slightest concern. I may add, my 
dear Louisa, since we are sufficiently 
en famille for me to be at liberty to 
take you to task, that you will force 
me to regret having to bring you 
out in the world, if you will per- 
sist in chattering like a child in the 
nursery.’ 

‘What mischief have I been 
about?’ protested Louisa in the 
height of injured feelings as she 
walked out of the dining-room arm 
in arm with her sympathetic sister 
Laura, in the train of Mrs. Wed- 
derburn and Charlotte. ‘And what 


is the good of being come out, if 


one is not to open one’s mouth ? J 
had rather be with Miss Murdoch. 
[ am sure they want us badly to 
make conversation for them, too. 
Has Tom robbed the woman, and 
has she pursued him to recover 
the plunder? What do you say, 
Laura ?’ 

Charlotte, who was most deeply 
interested, interested to life and 
death, in the news, small as it was, 
sat down and played the classic 


sonatas which came into this por- 


tion of 
lowed 


she fol- 
c“ hani- 


the daily routine 
still—to the 
fuge, a set fettered n 
fettered being » j la 


, slightly disturbed air and 


last, a n 


movement 


rant 
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recking of, not guessing the pro- 
fanation that had defiled the altar 
on which its virgin purity was to 
be laid. 

Mrs. Wedderburn groaned in- 
wardly as she stood at one of the 
windows looking out on the summer 
terrace and tasted the fruit of her 
devices, which she had little dreamt 
would have been so bitter between 
her teeth. Here was part of her 
wages for which she had worked 
hard, in the page which she had 
been compelled to read clearly, the 
legible page of Captain Ord’s low- 
ering agitated face with its tale of 
guilt and haunting retribution. It 
was too late to save her cherished 
child, the gentle darling of the 
family who had sold herself for 
them, though the Indian woman 
should prove no impostor, and mise- 
rable consequences, blasting expo- 
sure be apprehended from her ap- 
pearance. ‘Too late after Charlotte 
had been brought down to Captain 
Ord’s level, laid out for him, granted 
to him, to think that her prospects 
would not be haplessly compromised, 
hopelessly ruined by the marriage, 
which had been unequal in the be- 
ginning, being broken off at the 
last moment by a disgraceful scan- 
dal. oo late when the additional 
mortgage over the Park was effected 
in Captain Ord’s name, and its re- 
call without mercy would be in- 
stantaneous, irretrievable destruc- 
tion; when for the sum spent on 
Charlotte’s wedding clothes, on 
some of the very accessories of her 
dress to-night, Mrs. Wedderburn 
might cry like the son of the 
prophet in respect to his sunk axe, 
‘Alas, master, for it was borrowed.’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn did not groan 
aloud, but her fine, 
scarlet- lip ped face grew grey in its 

petrified and 
hands sharpened as she 


Roman-nosed, 


unwavering, smile, 


her shape ly 


pressed them together in bootless 


y™ nance at dl atonement 
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news, better 
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temptiblestupid old scandal, Louisa,’ 
asserted Captain Ord, swaggering 
into the drawing-room, ‘and you 
see Iam a good-natured sinner. | 
am not going to punish you by 
keeping it all to myself,’ he went 
on, not perceiving that every word 
betrayed that he had cause of offence 
against Louisa, and drawing a letter 
out of his letter-case. ‘ A fellow in 
Caleutta writes me of an event with 
which an Oatness man had some- 
thing to do, at least he is a man con- 
nected with Oatness, whom you all 
know very well, and who must have 
had some pluck for a land-lubber 
(forgive me, Mrs. Wedderburn), and 
he has not lost all by his pluck.’ 
‘Oh! if it is none of our boys, it 
is Tommy Spens, yes, it is Tommy 
Spens,’ cried Louisa and Laura en- 
thusiastically, hurrying up to Cap- 
tain Ord, pressing upon him, almost 
putting the climax upon their enor- 


mities by taking him by the cuff 


and the collar. ‘ Read it out to us, 
pray do, Captain Ord, like a good 
soul, like a gallant gentleman.’ 
‘Hands off, girls; so I suppose 
you can trust me now f’ 
‘Ah! what of my young cousin 


Tommy Spens? Let me know if 


there has anything good come to 
Tommy—but what save good should 
come to him? There was always 
something nice about that lad, and 
it was nice to have to do with him,’ 
reflected Mr. Wedderburn, with the 
solitary gleam of pleased, proud ex- 
citement, which had flashed out of 
his downcast eyes, for a long time. 

‘Of course, we shall all be glad 
to hear of anything to Tommy 
Spens’ credit or advantage,’ con- 
firmed Mrs. Wedderburn formally, 
smothering a sigh. 

Miss Murdoch, who had joined 
the family with Matilda and tea, 


was not so lost to recollection of 


the past, that she did not think she 
would faint while she watched Miss 
Wedderburn narrowly. The ac- 
count which that full and accurate 
reporter gave afterwards, was, that 
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Miss Wedderburn said nothing. 
She raised herself slightly and 
opened her lips slightly, as if to 
drink in the news. Her eyes oe 
the eager covetous expression of 
thirsty soul, while her fair healthily 
pale complexion became so. bril- 
lhantly vivid, it was as ardent as fire. 
Captain Ord coughed, cleared his 
throat, began to read, stop ped, ‘ and 
began again, with all the airs of an 
amateur singer. He read at last in 
a rattling bluster the brief narra- 
tive which his correspondent on 
indigo and opium had vouchsafed to 
tack on to the business part of his 
epistle, with the hankering that 
the most prosaic man has, more or 
less latent, after the wonderful, 
and the sympathy the most self- 
ish man feels in a degree, with the 
heroic. In addition, the writer 
had the happy conviction that, 
though the public might be ac- 
quainted with similar adventures, 
the incident which he recorded at 
the end of his ordinary catalogue 
of ordinary sales and prices, was 
news, and would create a fine fer- 
ment in the native place of the 
hero. 

A detachment of a regiment 
stationed in Burmah under a major, 
a captain, two lieutenants, four 
non-commissioned officers, &c., with 
a surgeon attached to it, had been 
injudiciously sent on a march up 
the country through an unhealthy 
locality at a bad season of the year. 
On the third day’s march cholera 
broke out in the party, and by the 
sixth day the major, one of the 
lieutenants, and nineteen of the 
men, were dead and buried by their 
comrades. On the eighth day the 
mortality had reached to thirty, 
and included the remaining lieu- 
tenant and the surgeon. A panic 
seized the company; they had no 
hope that every man would not 
perish in the vy alley of death; they 
were on the eve of succumbing 
without an effort, of stopping the 
march and lying down to die, in 
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mortal pangs, by scores. The single 
captain, a young untried man, had 
stood between them and destruc- 
tion. He had exerted his authority 
and commanded the continuance of 
the march out of the pestilential 
district. He had stepped into the 
dead surgeon’s shoes and doctored 
the men, supplying them with medi- 
cine and stores, and soda-water 
and brandy from his own tent, till 
every drop was exhausted. He had 
represented the chaplain without 
his gown, and read the service over 
the men’s graves to calm the sorrow 
and the fears, and raise the faith of 
the survivors, and to call down the 
mercy of Heaven. He had taken 
a baby from the arms of the dying 
wife of a dead sergeant, and, heavy 
laden and in a sore strait as the 
young man was, he had cumbered 
himself with the strange, helpless 
burden in his tent, in the most de- 
sperate attempt of all to preserve 
the orphan mite and fraction of 
human life. Thus he had braced 
his companions with the magnani- 
mity and the courage of his own 
unselfish undying duty and charity, 
until he sent new fire into their 
freezing veins and the plague was 
stayed ; he had rescued the remnant 
of his men and arrived with them 
—the wonderful baby, fed on a diet 
of soaked biscuits, sugar and water, 
and all—in solemn grave triumph 
at their place of destination. 

It seemed a small matter after- 
wards that the captain had been 


gazetted major within the space of 


time which it took the news to 
reach head-quarters, and that he 
was to rejoice in a paragraph in the 
Times all to himself and his glory. 
It was hardly right to rejoice in a 
calamity which must have darkened 
many a hearth and left many a 
mourner, but all his friends in the 
Park drawing-room were glad with 
glistening eyes for Tommy Spens, 
though Louisa and Laura turned 
off their emotion with the affected 
hard-heartedness of a particular 


Captain Ord’s 


jaws of death ; 
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order of young girls, and would 
own to nothing but the absurdity 
of Tommy Spens dandling a baby, 
and dabbling in an impromptu pap- 
boat. But Mrs. Wedderburn, an 
older and a wiser woman, while she 
writhed with rue and envy, cried 
openly over the brave, thoughtful 
fellow who had been saved and had 
saved others, by his presence of 
mind and dauntlessness, out of the 
who had no father 
or brother to boast of his achieve- 
ment, no mother or sister to exult 
over and thank God for himself. 

Even Captain Ord warmed, 
brightened, and forgot himself as he 
described what he knew had been 
every turn of the trial. For he 
himself had been a leader in peril, 
not only when all hands were or- 
dered aloft to reef, and the sea was 
dashing over the bulwarks and into 
the lee-scuppers, but when yellow 
fever was down on the ship, and 
shotted hammocks were cast into 
the sea in every watch. Captain 
Ord had then dropped his vulga- 
rity, his arrogance, his selfishness 
even, and stood a bre ave man among 
his fellow men, a faithful captain at 
the head of a loyal crew. 

But, if Tommy Spens had neither 
father nor mother, brother nor sis- 
ter, to delight to honour him in his 
noble deed, was not Charlotte Wed- 
derburn ther e to honour him before 
all?—not shrinking from it, not 
frightened to do it; in her innocence 
with no heart to spare for her mo- 
ther’s rue and envy, with sparkling 
eyes, with lips wreathed in smiles. 
In the secret chamber of her heart 
she was falling down and worship- 
ping God there for His goodness in 
the outer world of men and women. 
Quiet Charlotte was speaking faster 
than Louisa or Laura, joining in their 
merriment at ‘Tommy Spens’ baby,’ 
wishing desperately at the same 
time that she could do something 
for that baby (perhaps Captain 
Ord’s obliging correspondent could 
get at it), to help to provide for it, 
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make a man of it, if it was a boy, 
that he might enter Tommy Spens’ 
regiment, be Tommy’s own man in 
time, stand by ‘Tommy Spens and 
pay him back in a day of danger 
for a ransomed life. Charlotte was 
putting her shy hand on Captain 
Ord’s arm, clasping it, patting it, 
because he had brought her that 
letter, read that letter to her; he 
had even given the letter into her 
hands, so hungry and thirsty had 
she looked for it. It was only 
then that she felt pitiful, not for 
herself, but for Captain Ord, re- 
turned the letter, stopped in her 
eager talk, and grew still at his 
side with a long, wistful, quivering 
sigh. 

‘ Charlotte dearest,’—her mother, 
rallying, took an opportunity to 
remind her daughter aside,—* how 
this catastrophe vindicates ‘the cor- 
rectness of our judgment! Whata 
scene that would have been for you 
if you had accompanied Tommy 
Spens! You must have given 
way, without resistance, probably 
the first stricken. How we would 
have been lamenting this day, if we 
had yielded to that fine lad—I grant 
he was a fine wilful lad, and his 
reckless suggestion !’ 

‘Mamma, do you think he would 
have let me die ?’ asked Charlotte 
incredulously, almost giddily; ‘or 
else he would have died with me, 
we should both have died togethier ; 
or if he could not die because of his 
duty to God and his men, do you 
think I could not have died for him 
easier than lived foranother ? And 
he is a major already, mamma, as 
young as Major Edwards, only 
think of that!’ 

‘Do you reproach me, Charlotte?’ 
asked her mother in a low tone of 
constraint and pain. 

‘ Reproach you ?—no, I could 
not reproach anybody to-day; and 
how could I reproach you, mamma, 
who did everything for the best, 
and always loved me better than 
any body else ever loved me, unless 
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—unless he did? For you know, 
mamma, though you treated his 
love as a boy’s fancy, he must have 
been able to love like a man and a 
hero,’ finished Charlotte with such 
pride that at that moment it was 
her triumph. 

‘Who would ever have thought 
that he would hay e gained ‘his 
majority so soon ? ’ murmured Mrs, 
Wedderburn. 

‘He thought his captaincy was a 
little thing, of itself, the night when 
we first heard of it. Oh! mamma, 
mamma, why have you put that 
into my head, and made me wonder 
whether it is even a small thing for 
him to have acted like a hero—as I 
always knew he would act, one day 
—to be called a hero because one 
thing is denied him ?? When Char- 
lotte glided away like a swift, scared 
ghost after the last speech, Mrs. 
Wedderburn felt that Charlotte was 
crying heart-brokenly in her own 
room, because Tommy Spens was 
denied the one thing on which he 
had set his heart—and with which, 
poor as his treasure was, and alto- 
gether his as it had been, she would 
never, never now content and re- 
ward him. 

Mrs. Wedderburn followed Char- 
lotte to witness the complete reac- 
tion, to receive the despairing com- 
mission, ‘ Mamma, when there will 
come a letter soon to papa and you, 
if there be another to me, intercept 
it, mamma, whether it be enclosed 
in yours or not, and destroy it ; you 
have my consent to do so. I could 
not read it, dear, not now; save 
me from that. And write to him 
kindly, mamma, very kindly, and 
say from me—it is my only request, 
and you will not refuse to grant it— 
that I was not worth the waiting 
for, when I could not wait, and 
allowed myself to be over-borne (I 
am not blaming you there, mamma, 
he did not love you), but I was very 
sorry—that I could have broken 
my heart for his sorrow.’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn, proud and 


coer, 


aan 
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stern as she could be, groaned aloud 
when nobody could hear, that her 
punishment was more than she de- 
served, more than she could bear. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Suffie Quhair did not sleep that 
night, laid in her own quiet bed by 
unquestioning Helen, who was never 
disturbed at night except by the 
restlessness of the kye. Suffie never 
closed her eyes, but thought ali 
night of the morrow and its infamy 
to Captain Ord, little knowing what 
the morrow would bring forth. 

Suffie laboured industriously to 
dispose of her share of the day’s 
work, to enable her to fulfil her 
secret mission to the Park, not 
wavering in it or blenching from it, 
full of it, though she followed the 
Scripture injunction not to think 
beforehand what she should say, 
only concerned to speak the truth 
to the Wedderburns. 

It was a good day for a walk, fair 
and fine, and with a mottling of 
high flecks of fleecy cloud in the 
blue sky, which served as a veil be- 
tween the wayfarer and the beating 
sunbeams, and afforded a welcome 
light shade. 

Suffie was at the open door of 
Sandycroft washing the churn while 
Eelen made up the butter, and Jean 
cooked the dinner within the house. 
Jael Cairns came up the road, breath- 
less and white for Jael—though Jael 
had always a cut ivory face within 
the setting of her unbordered linen 
cap—in spite of the cool balminess 
of the morning. 

‘ Miss Suffie, afore he gaed aff the 
face of the earth, I said it would be 
seen on him; I telled you, and I 
have come out express to call it 
back to your mind, and bid ye ac- 
knowledge the righteousness of the 
Lord, and praise Him, praise Him,’ 
announced the visitor in a succes- 
sion of gasps; and Jael, with her 
white ivory face, her straight back 
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and hollowed out front, was now like 
an ancient prophet in his hairy gar- 
ment, as Suffie looked at her, now 
like a raven as Suffie listened to her. 

Suffie had no thought but that 
there had been a grand, sudden ex- 
posure of Captain Ord’s treachery, 
that as triumphantly as he had 
reigned so. he was ignominiously 
deposed, that it was the talk of the 
town, and every ear was ringing 
with it, and Jael, fecling no farther 
obligation to be silent, had come 
out to speak of it to Suflie, and 
absolve her from the hard task of 
going to the Park to bear witness 
against Captain Ord. For if, on 
the other hand, Captain Ord had 
murdered the black lady, Jael would 
have had other authorities to apply 
to, would have been otherwise en- 
gaged than walking out to Sandy- 
croft to call on Miss Suffie to praise 
the Lord. Suffie permitted a sen- 
sation of relief to relax the tension 
of her spirit. 

‘What is it, Jael? Has the black 
leddy gone out to Dalgordon and 
established her footing there? I’ve 
looked for her ettling at that, but T 
thought she didna daur,’ and Suffie 
paused in her washing. 

‘What for suld she gang out 
to Dalgordon, and him lying at 
Mrs. John’s ?’ 

‘ Who’s lying, Jael ?’ 
down the 
hands. 

‘Captain Tammas Ord. He who 
rode a big camsteerie brute of a 
horse that he kenned nae mair about, 
may be a hantle less, than he kenned 
about a camel, and was flung mony 
a time, and came to no harm, to 
whom the inconstant water was the 
natural element, he out with the 
flory-boat this morning to go up 
with the boat and come down again 
at night, though he only came back 
yesterday. The flory-boat that never 
met with a misfortune since it began 
to row, now that it had a Joney for 
& passenger, ran into the trough of 
the big boat, and was sookit in and 


Suffie laid 
churn and dried her 
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down before they could pull her 
out. Ilka auld flory-man was gotten 
up and none a hair the waur, but 
swearing like a Sawtan before the 
water was out of his throat; but 
the man who had been at the other 
side of the world, and won hame 
without a clour, was dashed against 
the side of the bor at and smashed by 
the paddle-wheel. He was carrie d 
ashore and up to Mrs. John’s, and 
the doctor has seen him, and says 
he’s as gude as a dead man. There, 
Miss Suftie, you're no minding that 
he’s gotten his deserts. Eh! what’s 
this, o’t?’ for Suffie was sick to 
‘swarfing ’ for the first time in her 
life, and was not better till water 
was thrown in her face, and burnt 
feathers held under her nose, and 
Jean had flyted on her for making 
a rout about the hurt of a man who 
had ‘lichtlied her twa years syne,’ 
and was all but married to another 
woman. But Suffie did not care 
- Jean at this moment, or for Bell 
r Aikenhead, had either of them 
come on the c 


carpet. 
‘Has the black lady gotten 
word?’ was the first thing Suffie 


asked, faintly. 

‘Ay, has she. I tried to break 
it to her mysell, but what’s the 
use of breaking a blow to a fule 
like her? She burst off from me, 
and flew through the streets with 
her bairn, but her bonnet, skirling 


as if she wanted the very birds of 


the air to ken what had been her 
connection with him. The whole 
town has it now to divide with his 
disaster, and is like to rise in an 
uproar. He may as well dee, for 
the Park family canna pass it ower 
now, though they would. Mrs. 
John was frichted out of her seven 
senses—first at the black lady, and 
syne at the captain, for it seems 
he maun have the gift of the gab to 
the fore yet, and he ordered the 
black lady out of his sicht and to his 
chamber door, the minute his een 
lichted on her.’ 

‘I maun gang untill the town, 
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Jael, and see till’t,’ declared Suffie, 
rising. 

‘ Hooly! Miss Suffie, Miss Wed- 
derburn’s sent for. The doctor did 
that the first thing, without telling 
Captain Ord. Thedoctor despatched 
a messenger to the Park with tidings 
of the accident on his own account, 
so sune as he saw there was some- 
thing far wrang. Miss Wedderburn 
had gone awa early, on a long drive 
with her mamma, to make a fare- 
weel call, but the laird himsell had 
ridden after them, and thought he 
would overtake them.’ 

‘T’ll no be in Miss Wedderburn’s 
way. Ill no take a bite of her, or 
her of me,’ protested Suffie, almost 
fractiously. ‘We need not be so 
blate now. And it’s no Miss Wed- 
derburn but the black leddy that 
should keep me out, and I trow I 
suld be as glad a sicht as she ever 
saw. But I’m thinking, the day, 
there’s neither of them had so 
muckle wark with Tam Ord as I’ve 
had mysell. Ye forget, kimmer, 
that we were promised to ilk other 
for nigh ascore of years, and that, 
but twa simmer gane, I was looking 
for his coming hame my bride- 
groom.’ 

‘Weel, a weel,’ Jael gave in re- 
luctantly; ‘but, Miss Suffie, did [ not 
tell ye it would be seen on him 
afore he gaed off the face of the 
earth ?’ she returned to her charge, 
not without an awed expression on 
her keen face. 

‘Awa’ with you, woman,’ cried 
Suflie angrily ; ‘ what was Tam Ord’s 
lie to her that he should pay for it 
with his life? She had not desired 
such a forfeit, and was she more 
merciful than God ?’ 

It was to no purpose that Jean 
maintained Snffie should not stir 
a step, and Kelen shook her head. 
Suffie had mastered them now, and 
pleased herself in her acts, as Jean 
said, but not frowardly or defiantly, 
not thinking of them at all, indeed, 
but obeying the law of her higher 
nature, awakened late, asserting its 





—— 
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prerogative, dominant over all that 
was met and conquered by a higher 
law ; and though Jean and Eelen ob- 
jected, somehow they could not op- 
pose violently. 

Suffie had been parted for many 
months from Tam Ord, far wider 
than when seas first rolled between 
them. But she felt a strong bond 
of union drawing her towards him 
again. It was not love—love to 
the black lady’s man, or to Miss 
Wedderburn’s promised husband. 


Suffie would have spurned and 
shuddered at the idea. It was not 
love, it was death. Death, like 


the Lord of death, is no respecter of 
persons, and while it sunders all 
ties, it breaks down all barriers. If 
life in that great strong body were 
to go out before sundown, Suffie 
could no more help going in to Oat- 
ness and asking after the sufferer, 
than if he had been the young Tam 
Ord who had called her his ain lassie, 
and had hesitated whether to in- 
duce her to marry him and begin 
life with him in a single room—he 
sailing with his brother, the skipper 
of the Baltic sloop—or to part from 
her for a season, in order to bring 
her gold and gear from beyond the 
seas. 

But Suffie did it decently. She 
did not run about it like a demented 
woman, greeting and wringing her 
hands as she had seen poor women 
do—as Lily Ann had done. Sutflie 
did not mean to dispute for places 
with Lily Ann or Miss Wedderburn, 
if the young lady came in time, at 
the call of the doctor, to the lover 
to whom she was condescending i in 
thinking of marrying him. Suffie 
put on her bonnet and shawl almost 
as primly as usual, and prepared to 
walk into Oatness, before the noon 
milking, and the leeven hours at 
Sandycroft. She meant todo more 
if she were permitted—she prayed 
to be permitted—but were she only 
able to ask for herself how he was 
doing, if he was suffering, if he knew 
anybody, or wanted anything, and 
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to send in a brief word that Suffie 
Quhair was speering for him, and 
was grieved for his misfortune, she 
thought even that would be some- 
thing to be thankful for in the years 
to come. 

When Suffie walked along the 
Greens which she had crossed in 
yesterday’s gloaming with thoughts 
thronging upon her, memories 
coming back upon her like dissolv- 
ing views, her mind made up as 
she had he Id in her human conceit 
and short-sightedness beyond the 
power of alteration, it was with an 
altogether different experience from 
all that had gone before it, as the 
period of the day was different. 
Then the time had been that of the 
subdued low light and the lengthen- 
ing shadows, when a working wo- 
man like Suffie, her household work 
accomplished, was most accustomed 
to do her errands abroad. Now 
was a fresh morning walk which 
Suffie associated with the rest and 
the wor ship of the Sabbath day. The 
sun still rising in the horizon, and 
only drying up the glittering sward 
and dissolvi ing the mist—silver yet, 
not golden on the sea, lent to the 
mottled mother-of-pearl cloudlets 
and the sea-birds’ wings snowy 
edges, and promised fulness and 
gladness of life to the long summer 
day. The very kye could hardly 
settle to the serious business of 
feeding on tender rye grass and 
clover, for which there were so 
many hours before them, but butted 
each other with their heads and 
horns like halflin calves, and 
reached up to pull sapless wreaths 
of purple vetch and white convol- 
vulus from the film-hung hedges. 
Only the birds were warbling, 
warbling in the tempered glory of 
the sky, like a reverent rejoicing 
choir that could not give up their 
music. 

The world was so pleasant, so 
sweet, so young this morning, that 
Death the destroyer—a skeleton 
with a scythe such as Suffice had 
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seen him on tombstones—not Death 
the renovator, a solemn, beautiful 
angel—seemed more remote and 
discordant than in the weary re- 
signed close and fall of the day. 
When Suffie had walked there 
the evening before, not twelve 
hours earlier in her history, her 
whole life had presented itself to 
her in fitful broken lights, difficult 
to realise and piece together. Now 
all was being rounded and com- 
pleted by the conclusion of the 
whole matter suddenly come to 
pass and about to be put into her 
hands. Now Suflie saw scene after 
scene clearly and as if of yesterday 
—from T'am Ord’s courtship to what 
she had alluded in her conversation 
with Jael, its promised culmina- 
tion in her douce middle-aged 
self of two summers gone, shading 
her eyes with her hand, and look- 
ing out undoubtingly for her bride- 
groom—down to a few hours back, 
when she was bent on denouncing 
him as a traitorand villain. Suffie 
saw the scenes and lived them over 
again with intelligence and appre- 
ciation like a person who has had 
to do with a troublesome puzzle, to 
which he is privileged all at once 
and for ever to apply the key. 
Never did such a day broaden 
over Oatness as the June day, just 
two years and two weeks after the 
gala day of Captain Ord’s return. 
The town was, as Jael had hinted, 
in a wild state of commotion and 
clamour. The claim of the black 
lady and the child lodging at Jael 
Cairns’, the possibility ‘of the crime 
of bigamy being yet brought against 
the new laird of Dalgordon, had 
only filtered out, and shaken the 
town’s nerves and raised its hair 
from Miss Henny Wood’s ample 
crop low down on her forehead, to 
the stray locks at the nape of Dr. 
Spottiswoode’s neck, when the 
town’s levity and grossness in hero 
worship were in a fashion atoned 
for by the swift, sharp atonement of 
their hero for his sins, and the veil 
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thrown over them by his miserable 
end. The rapid turns of fortune’s 
wheel, the sledge-hammer blow upon 
blow of destiny, were more than Oat- 
ness could stand with sy sa 
It was as if an abduction had beer 
fast followed by a murder, or a 
forgery by a committal of suicide. 
Oatness was to be pitied, with its 
plethora of wonder, horror, and a 
little shame, speeding its flying 
callers from house to house, caus- 
ing every listener to hold up his or 
her hands and groan as if it were 
his or her private calamity. 

The town was far too 
appalled to relish the 
although there were groups ga- 
thered before noon, in the very 
busiest season of the day, as if the 
day itself were something abnormal, 
and there were no need for anybody 
in Oatness keeping up his or her 
ordinary occupation— groups at 
doors and corners, 
gentlemen and men, ladies and 
women, groups deserting the post- 
office, Prentice the stationer’s, and 
for once in a century the sea-wall, 
so that the ships might sail by un- 
noted and unwatched (and truly 
telescopes were of no avail to scan 
this mystery and misery). They 
were comparatively quiet, respect- 
able groups through which Suffie 
Quhair threaded her way unmo- 
lested. Familiar as her homely face 
was, and easily penetrated her busi- 
ness, in the rude town of Oatness 
which had held her up to open de- 
rision, there were enough manliness 
and womanliness to shield Suftie 
as sacred that day. Even Bell 
Aikenhead turned back into her 
shop with no more severe comment 
than ‘ There’s Suffie gaun with the 
lave. She was aye a a saft fule ; and 
Aikenhead confirmed the leniency. 
‘It was no in the bargain that she 
should wait upon him, but death 
breaks bargains.’ 

Suffie arrived at Mrs. John Ord’s 
cottage, with its sweet-briar hedges 
between which Suffie had entered 


much 
scandal, 


groups both of 


—— 
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the day that Captain Ord would not 
see her, but bade Mrs. John tell 
her she was not for him now. But 
it was not that loud, scornful, pro- 
perous Captain Ord who lay there 
this afternoon, but young Tam Ord 
who might have got a stroke from 
an oar, or a fall from the craigs, 
and who was surely sighing for a 
sight of quiet Suffie Quhair. The 
little gate was wrenched wide open, 
the sweet-briar was torn, broken by 
the agitated men who had pushed 
in with their burden. The blind 
of the parlour window at which 
Captain Ord had sat, basked in the 
sunshine and studied his plans, was 
drawn down, though the window 
was open. 

Mrs. John herself answered 
Suffie’s tremulous tap; Mrs. John 
as white as a sheet, walking as if 
on ege shells, her light grey eyes 
dilated, and her widow’s cap, too 
large to begin with, drawn as if for 
comfort far over her thin, pock- 
pitted, wide-mouthed face. She did 
not dismiss Suflie to-day, or marvel 
at her appearance, or take her off 
demurely. She said the captain 
was very bad, but not in pain; the 
doctor said he was past pain ; and 
the poor woman’s voice died away 
at the statement. It was his back 
that was hurt, and he could not 
stir hand or foot, though he could 
speak mostly as well as ever. And 
oh! she wished the Wedderburns 
were come, for she might say she 
was her lane. There were just the 
doctor, and Dr. Spottiswoode, and 
Tib Deuchar, waiting in the kitchen 
in case of a change (Suflie knew 
well what change was implied, and 
shivered a little at the thought), 
and the black lady, who behoved to 
be an old friend—and Mrs. John in 
the middle of her distress darted a 
glance out of the corner of her eyes 
at Suffie—and was very huffy at 
being kept out of the gate with 
Tib ; but what could Mrs. John do, 
when the captain would not hear 
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of her stopping in the room with 
him? Mrs. John’s own bairns were 
sent out of the house, and it was 
most awful lonesome. 

‘That’s Suffie Quhair’s tongue: 
bid her come in and speak to me,’ 
a scarcely subdued voice ordered 
within the darkened room; and the 
two women fell apart and shook 
like aspens, proving that in broad 
day and in company there was 
something of awful lonesomeness 
in the situation, though the lone- 
someness was neither with Mrs. 
John nor Suffie. 


When Suffie obeyed Captain 
Ord’s bidding, Mrs. John retreated 


into the kitchen to bear the re- 
proaches which the black lady was 
able to heap upon her, and to be re- 
duced to the lowest ebb of nervous- 
ness and superstition by the callous 
official minutes of ‘ straikings ’ with 
which Tib Deuchar thought fit to 
lighten the tedium of her attend- 
ance. 

Dr. Dudgeon and Dr. Spottis- 
woode quitted the parlour at the 
same time and went, till they were 
wanted, out of ear shot, to the 
farthest off corner of the hedge. 
Dr. Dudgeon had laid aside the 
buckishness which had offended 
Boswell Erskine and pleased Miss 
Margaret Rogers, and showed him- 
self a sensible, skilful, active young 
man, sober and sad because he could 
do no good here. Dr. Spottiswoode 
stood with his hands behind his 
back and his head bent forward, 
very thoughtful and as subdued in 
his w: uy as Dr. Dudgeon. On the 
first blush of the accident, Mrs. 
John in her distraction had sent for 
Mr. Young also, as more to the 
point, more strictly evangelical than 
her parish minister. But the Cap- 
tain had found strength to resent 
the liberty and to express very 
forcibly that he had ‘ no trade’ with 
dissenters, to the degree that Dr. 
Spottiswoode had been compelled 
to stand up for his reverend brother 
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and to remind the unmanageable 
patient that Mr. Young too was 
a gentleman and a_ clergyman. 
‘Though I wonder I found the 
heart to do it, Jamie Proudfoot,’ 
Dr. Spottiswoode confided after- 
wards to his crony, ‘ for I had clean 
forgotten the blustering nabob cap- 


tain, and convicted sinner, and 
could see only the bauld curly 
headed lad, who ran at my knee 


with my bait, as I went 
when I was young myself, and Oat- 
ness was all summer and sunshine, 
lying there in his prime to die, and 
me to the fore—bald-headed and 
widowed, but like to live my three- 
score and ten.’ 

Suffie went in alone, where on a 
bed made up on the floor Captain 
Ord had been laid never to rise 
again. There was no outward in- 
jury, but the massive figure was 
utterly still, and like a tree that 
had been felled. Over the great 
brown face, with the strong thick 
curls swept from the narrow brow, 
such a wanness was stealing, there 
was such a falling in of the frame- 
work of the features, such a clam- 
miness of the surface of the skin, 
that without stain of blood, or sign 
of agony, Suffie had a distinct per- 
ception that she was in the presence 
of swift, victorious, relentless death. 
The eyes of the man looked at 
Suffie with the old deprecating, so- 
licitous glance of Tam Ord when 
he needed Suffie, and not with the 
self-sufficing autocracy of Captain 
Ord. 

‘I’m done for, Suffie,’ he said 
with bitterness ; ‘ this is all that it 
has come to, dying in Jock’s house, 
like Jock, in my manhood. I might 
as well have been content with a 
berth in his sloop as once intended;’ 
and if that had been, he and Suffie 
Quhair would have been man and 
wife, it might have been with sons 
and daughters growing up around 
them these many years. 

“You'll may be get over this hurt,’ 


a-fishing 
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hesitated Suffie, too sincere a woman 
to speak the subterfuge steadily, 

‘It’s not possible, woman,’ he re- 
plied, with his natural promptness 
and hardihood. ‘My back was 
crushed between the boats like a 
whaler between icebergs. To think 
that the sea which I sailed on go 
long and so far, should have turned 
a false jade and finished me at the 
door! I tell you I’m done for, 
Suflie. You’ve got the better of me, 
lass, at last. Dalgordon and the 
world may be nothing to me now.’ 

‘Oh! if it be sae, lad,’ exclaimed 
Suffie, not without a fear t that he 
would even then mock her for 
sanctimoniousness or taunt her with 
hypocrisy, ‘ put this world behind 
you, and think of the next.’ 

But he did not mock or taunt her 
—he only answered, with a hard me- 
tallic ring in his voice, ‘ That’s 
easier said than done. It’s a light 
thing for you to speak of putting 
the world behind you, you w ho 
have no scores to wipe out.’ 

‘Wipe them out then, Tam,’ 
pleaded Suffie. ‘If you’ve been a 
great sinner, make the mair amends, 
and syne turn to a Saviour.’ 

‘I mean to make amends,’ he said 
with some remains of his energy, 
‘IT meant it from the moment I saw 
it was all up with me and my hopes. 
Help me, Suffie.” He claimed her 
services, not so much because they 
two were quits, but as Lily Ann 
had seized them on no pretext 
whatever, unless in such as lay in 
that Bible text on which Mr. Cal- 
lender had preached that it should 
not be interpreted too literally: 
‘ Whosoever hath taken your cloak, 
let him have your coat also.’ 

Suffie did not resist him, but pro- 
mised to do her best. 

‘Jock’s widow is a chicken- 
hearted creature,’ he told Suffie; 

‘she would not har m a fly; but she 
must provide for her bairns, and it 
belongs to her kind to provide for 
them by wiles. I’ve watched her 
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this morning keeking out behind 
the apron at her een at whoever 


comes near me. I see she thinks 
there’s a chance I may have made 


my will years syne in Jock’ s family’ 8 
favour. At the same time it was 
me who told her to send away that 
other woman, because I cannot 
bear the sight of her, Suffie, and I 
made the doctor forbid her being 
here ’—he broke off, exhausted by 
the passion which he was no longer 
fit either to contain or pour forth. 

‘But if she thinks she’s your 
wife,’ Suffie urged timidly, and then 
went on incoherently — ‘oh! man, 
she’s hameless and friendless, a 
stranger among strangers, and the 
oor weeny bairn is yours.’ 

‘I ken that, Suffie Quhair,’ he 
acknowledged hastily, ‘I ken ‘that 
to my cost, though how you came 
to ken’t it I cannot fathom, and 
I’ve neither the time nor the breath 
to waste on fathoming it. I take 
you to witness, I desire nothing 
more than to do justice before I 
depart. Yet I quitted my own 
place of Dalgordon this morning 
to go in private with the boat to 
the next town and consult a man 
of business there, for I would not 
have that piet George to pry into 
this story, and find whether I could 
not dare the woman who had dis- 
obeyed me, (what made her come 
here with her claiks?) and throw 
her over and have done with her. 
It has been otherwise ordered, and 
I’ve sent for George to make my 
will, only I fear it is too late for 
that to serve ’—he finished with an 
impatient sigh. 

‘Own your marriage, Tam Ord. 
The minister’s here; let him buckle 
you ower again, beyond dispute !’ 
Suffie advised bravely. 

Suffie knew that the minister 
was not indispensable to the estab- 
lishment of a marriage, but in her 
eyes he gave the sanction of the 
kirk and its grace to the reluctant 
atonement of the repentant sinner. 
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Captain Ord lay breathing hard. 
‘You do not mind, woman,’ he said 
at last with anguish in his eye, 
‘that Spottiswoode’s services were 
bespoken for a different concern :’ 
and there flashed before the unhappy 
man the last fleeting vision of his 
ambitious dreams. He saw his place 
of Dalgordon in its summer pride, 
with the triumphal arches for the 
laird and his bride, the proud 
prestige of the Park, the troops of 
the Wedderburns’ friends —mag- 
nates of the district, assembled to do 
honour to the old sailor lad and his 
choice, Charlotte Wedderburn, in 
what was more esteemed by Cap- 
tain Ord than her sweetness and 
goodness, what appeared to him 
her aristocratic beauty and elegance 
—all blotted out at a stroke. 

‘ Besides, I tell you I cannot bear 
the sight of that woman. What made 
her follow me hame to bring dis- 
grace on me here? and it was her 
sent me out to the boat this morn- 
ing to get my death untimely ’—he 
declared sullenly, with a spasm of 
hate and rage convulsing his face. 

‘Whisht, whisht!’ besought Suffie; 
‘you had a main hand in making 
her what she is. Make her an 
honest woman again, and your 
bairn a lawful son, before you go to 
meet your Maker and Father in 
Heaven. 

Captain Ord lay silent aagin a 
long time, with the life and strength 
in him ebbing like the tide, the sand 
running fast out in the glass while 
there was so much for him to do and 
to undo, before the last grain fell. 

‘You’re a gude lass, ” he said at 
last, feebly enough, for the struggle 
was sore upon him ; ; ‘you were aye a 
gude lass, and I think I'll do your 
will, partly because I see no other 
way left—lI tell you that plainly— 
but partly because I think it must 
be the right thing to do in the 
end, and I want to do right in the 
end. I called Lily Ann Martin my 
wife to save a deal of trouble, 
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though I had better have borne 
the double, and the silly quean be- 
lieved it was a Scotch marriage. 
But my wife she shall be, if I’m 
spared long enough to make her so. 
For all that, it’s a terrible affront to 
me ; and if I consulted my own feel- 
ings, by George! I would rather die 
hard. ' Yet I have been wondering 
if I had married you, Suffie, when 
we were young things together, if I 
would have been another man, and 
wanted todo right in the beginning? 
But that’s neither here nor there 
to-day. You may tell Spottiswoode, 
Suffie, and fetch that woman.’ He 
roused himself at this, and added 
more in his old tones, ‘ And you'll 
make her behave herself. You'll 
tell her she’s to have none of her 
hysterics and antics here. She’s 
neither to greet ower me, or to flyte 
ower me, or I'll not have a gift of 
her ye et—I’ ll refuse her to the minis- 
ter’s face; and, Suflie, if you ever 
think of your own wrong, that I paid 
for, but I misdoubt me—not quite ; 
think, too, what it must be for a 
man like me to make up his mind 
on his death-bed to marry a woman 
he laughed at in his licht love, when 
he forgathered with her first, and 
had a mortal scunner at when he 
saw her last.’ 

Dr. Spottiswoode, like many 
Scotch clergymen, was not unac- 
quainted with such mournful righ- 
teous marriages, where all the at- 
tributes of joy and honour are re- 
versed into those of sorrow and 
shame—where the bridegroom lies 
a man stricken alike in body and 
conscience, unable to do more than 
give his right hand and say the 
conclusive ‘I will,’ and the bride 
crouches a fallen woman, whether 
betrayed or betrayer, and the cere- 
mony is not to link together two 
lives in love and hope, but in rue 
and regret, to secure to sinless, suf- 
fering children the name, the in- 
heritance, the place in society, of 
which they would otherwise be de- 
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prived. Dr. Spottiswoode acquiesced 
in and approved of Captain Ord’s 
intention the moment it was ex- 
pressed to him. Indeed, he reflected 
upon himself strongly afterwards 
in the ear of Jamie Proudfoot for 
not suggesting the poor reparation. 
‘An ordained priest like me to leave 
that to a common woman, who had 
spent the most feck of her life tend- 
ing kye, and took damages off a man 
for breach of promise of marriage ; 
but I'll tell you what, Jamie, my 
man, for as sair as we laughed at 
her, I’m thinking there’s more of 
the righteousness and the meekness 
of the saints in Suffie Quhair than 
in Robin Spottiswoode and Jamie 
Proudfoot, as they'll find some day 
to their loss.’ 

Before any step could be taken 
Dr. Dudgeon tapped at the parlour 
door, and announced, not without 
flurry and trepidation, doctor as he 


was, that the Wedderburns were 
come. 
Captain Ord was not over- 


whelmed: perhaps he was in some 
respects past feeling as well as past 
past pain. He looked doubtfully at 
Suffie. ‘I suppose I must see them 
with the rest. I suppose I must 
make amends to them too. I'll do 
what you think best, Suffie,’ he 
concluded, to Suffie’s marvel, and 
sending a pathetic thrill through 
her hea art, ‘and you'll bide and see 
me do it.’ 

But it was significant that it was 
only Mr. Wedderburn whom Cap- 
tain Ord thought of or saw, though 
Charlotte Wedderburn entered with 
her father. 

Captain Ord’s liking for Char- 
lotte Wedderburn was a thing of 
thistle-down, born of pride and 

vanity, despotism and arrogance, 
and had been clean blown aw ay by 
the first breath of adversity, so ‘that 
he did not even notice her “standing 
in the background for a few minutes 


on the day and in the scene of his 
death. 
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Dr. Spottiswoode had felt himself 
bound to go out to the Park phaeton 
so soon as it drove up, and inform 
Mrs. Wedderburn of the complica- 
tion of matters and the altered aspect 
of affairs; and Mrs. Wedderburn 
had very properly decided, in wrath 
which eclipsed her horror, that there 
was no call for Charlotte’s alighting 
and entering where she was not 
wanted, when it had become an in- 
sult to her to remember that there 
had ever been an obligation on her 
toappear. But Charlotte’s days of 
passive obedience, like those of 
Suffie Quhair’s, were gone, never 
to return. ‘Mamma, I must see 
the man who was to have been my 
husband in a little month, for a 
single moment, to assure him of m 
forgiveness, else I shall never for- 
give myself,’ Charlotte had insisted, 
with her cheeks on fire and all the 
tears there scorched up. 

When Charlotte described the 
interview to the only person to 
whom she ever spoke of it, it was 
to tell of going in—full of herself 
and her forgiveness—to find herself 
one too many, and her forgiveness 
not even asked for—to sink into the 
cipher which she deserved to be. 
She had stood there shrinking and 
incapable—she who had been the 
right hand of her family, and Cap- 
tain Ord in the simple dread reality 
of these moments had never looked 
at her, never spoken to her or men- 
tioned her name. She was removed 
from him not by his sin but by the 
slight and artificial nature of the tie 
Ww hich had bound them together. 
For he was not so much the Indian 
woman’s, though he was going to 
wed her with his last breath, as he 
was poor despised Suffie Quhair’s. ; 
Charlotte recognised how utterly 
apart she would have stood from the 
man she had been about to marry, 
in life—in its length, by standing 
utterly apart from him in the short- 
ness of death. She realised with 
sharp sudden conviction what would 
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have been the falseness of the union, 
and the baseness of the barter into 
which she had consented to enter, 
and recoiled shame-stricken and 
sorrow-smitten from the wickedness 
of her weakness. 

Captain Ord tried to expiate his 
great offence to Mr. Wedderburn. 
‘Mr. Wedderburn, sir,’ he strove to 
say in a formal speech, ‘I confess I 
have sinned deeply against you and 
yours, but I did not wilfully deceive 
you, at least not so badly as you may 
think. I did not know how far I 
was bound—faith! I do not know 
rightly to this hour, though I must 
tie myself hand and foot before I 
depart, because it is all that is left 
me to do in order to make up.’ 

Mr. Wedderburn, not merely with 
the blue blood of hundreds of years 
boiling in his veins, but with all 
the feelings of a father outraged, 
rose to some dignity and firmness. 
‘Say no more, Captain Ord,’ he 
negatived gravely. ‘ Thank God, it 
has not come to the worst. You 
have been arrested, by God’s won- 
derful mercy, on the verge of com- 


mitting a great crime—that of 


breaking the heart of an innocent 
woman and bringing her to ruin, 
and casting dishonour on an honour- 
able family. God has been very 
merciful to you already; I hope He 
may be mer rciful to you in the time 
to come. It is to Him that you 
have to account, and not to me. I 
forgive you freely. We are glad 
that you purpose to make what 
atonement you can, Come, Char- 
lotte.’ 

‘That was spoken like a gentle- 
man,’ observed Captain Ord, when 
Mr. ‘Wedderburn was gone: ‘ who 
would have thought there was so 
much spunk in the Laird of the 
Park? I am sorry I galled him. 
If George can manage it, that 
bonded sillar shall lie on the Park 
and never fash the family till my 
heir’s a man. I owe them that re- 
paration, at least, but I dared not 
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have evened him to it to-day. I 
wonder, Suffie, if it be true that 
dying men see clearer than other 
folk, for I see some things that I 
never saw before.’ 

The black lady could not under- 
stand why a Scotch marriage 
should be ratified by a second cele- 
bration, more than half a dozen 
years after the first ; but she had a 
greedy grasp on all that concerned 
her own interest, so far as she 
could see it, and in the middle of her 
headstrong folly would make any 
submission to secure it. After all, 
the most prominent affront to her 
was still that she was no better 
provided with a wedding costume 
than on the first occasion, and that 
she was not even suffered to go or 
send to Jael Cairns to procure what 
trinkets she had in beads and 
bangles to set herself out with. She 
was disposed to accuse Providence 
of continuing to persecute her on 
this account; but she was under 
wholesome restraint. For the man 
whose violence and doggedness she 
had defied in his high health, terri- 
fied and scared her when he lay at 
the point of death. To act on a 
woman of Lily Ann Martin’s tem- 
perament, a dead dog was of more 
avail than a living lion. With an 
antipathy to and apprehension of 
all chill and gloom, of sickness and 
distress, akin to the shrinking and 
shrivelling of tropical beasts and 
birds in cold and cloudy regions, 
she was not only helpless and useless 
where care and pain reigned, she 
quailed and shuddered before them, 
and longed to flee from them. 

Captain Ord could not turn to 
the wall when Lily Ann Martin 
came to his side, but he looked 
away from her, and she did not 
create any disturbance to provoke 
him to livelier demonstration. 

Then the ceremony began, where 
there were no approving parents, 
no sympathising kindred, no at- 
tendant maids and grooms, no 
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bridal banquet, no wedding attire, 
no gifts of good will, no wishes of 
joy, no merry jests when men do 
well to be merry, any more than at 
the mock Scotch marriage in the 
Captain’s cabin on the other side 
of the globe. And here there was 
no rocking ship straining at its 
anchor as if it responded to the 
couple’s necessity, and was eager to 
bear them away from the punish- 
ment of their wanton recklessness 
—no passion, no fool’s mirth, no 
riotous, animal strength of life, no 
hope, nothing but ghastly retribu- 
tion and the dark shadow of death. 
The bridegroom lay a grim, stony 
giant, with the stiffness and rigidity 
of each limb rising with every beat 
of the wave upon the shore to his 
failing heart. And the bride was a 
craven woman of a craven race, the 
more abased that she was unabashed. 
The friends were the middle-aged, 
work-worn woman whom Thomas 
Ord had forsaken and scorned ; and 
Mrs. John feeling, as she described 
it, that the ground was a second 
time knocked out beneath her and 
her Johnnie’s feet, and an ettercap 
of a natural bairn, the son of a slave 
woman (Mrs. John was not parti- 
cular in her classification), elected 
the heir of Dalgordon in her bonnie, 
decent laddie’s room. But in due 
attendance certainly were the re- 
presentatives of divinity, physic, 
and law, who wait alike on so much 
of human good andill. Dr. Spottis- 
woode to unite the pair, nominally ; 
Dr. Dudgeon to watch and replenish 
the sinking man’s forces; and Mr. 
George, brushing his mouth with his 
hand, pulling up his jagged shirt 
collar still further to excruciate his 
ears, arrived in time to make the 
dying man’s will. Captain Ord was 
sensible with full appreciation of the 
fact that not the poorest of his 
townspeople who had called him 
so lucky, wondered at and ap- 
plauded him, and covered him with 
coarse, careless acclamation, would 
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have changed places with him, and 
stood in his stead that day. 

Dr. Spottiswoode left out the 
nuptial benediction to pray for a 
sinner’s pardon, and commit a de- 
parting spirit to Him who gave it; 
and the rite was concluded. 

Captain Ord did not seek to em- 
brace his wife, but he asked for his 
son: ‘ Now let’s see the bairn ;’ and 
there was a manifest softening to 
his own flesh and blood, though the 
child could not recognise him, and 
only pointed a skinny finger at him 
before it began to wail a peevish 
protest at the spectacle which he 
presented, 

‘Onny, you sprite, will you ever 
grow up into astrapping man ?’ his 
father questioned. ‘If you live, 
you'll be the Laird of Dalgordon 
after all. Your father worked many 
a day’s darg for that lairdship: 
you'll have him to thank for it at 
last,’ with a mixture of compunction 
and congratulation. 

Mr. George was left alone with 
Captain Ord in spite of the feeble 
resistance of Lily Ann. ‘ La! Cap- 
tain Ord, nobody can deny my title 
now to sit by your pillow’ (pillor 
she called it when off her guard). 
‘T’ll be as still as a mouse.’ 

‘You'll be as still as a mouse at 
the back of the door, madam, till I 
give you leave, or it will be the 
worse for you,’ suggested Captain 
Ord pointedly, the piping treble of 
age making itself audible in the 
voice where the deep bass of man- 
hood had prevailed yesterday ; and 
with a nervous start, a ‘Good 
gracious, Captain, don’t agitate 
yourself,’ anda handkerchief applied 
to her eyes, the woman hastened to 
obey him. 

‘We'll no say fare-ye-weel yet, 
Suffie my joe,’ Captain Ord ad- 
dressed Suffie as she quitted the 
room ; ‘you mind you gaed with me 
to the pier head ance, when I sailed 
before.’ 

Captain Ord was in his sound 
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mind when he dictated his will, and 
continued conscious to the last. 
After he had dismissed George, and 
summoned back Suffie Quhair and 
Dr. Spottiswoode— 

‘I’ve minded them all but you, 
Suffie,’ he told her in a whisper; 
‘but your name’s there. I had 
minded you already, and I’ve con- 
firmed that with a last word.’ 

‘Thanks to you, Tam,’ she ac- 
quiesced quietly. 

He had caused Mr. George to 
insert in lawyer phrase, ‘ and I give 
and bequeath to Suffie Quhair the 
four hundred pounds which were 
paid down to her, with my dying 
blessing.’ 

‘That was the best bequest of 
all,’ Suffie said when she heard the 
words, feeling a load lifted from her 
heart, and letting Bell Aikenhead 
clamour to the winds. 

‘ Suffie,’ said Tam Ord to Suffie 
once more when she had to put her 
ear to his mouth and wait for his 
labouring breath to complete the 
sentence, ‘I’ve nothing left to do 
now save to heave up the anchor; 
but ere I’m aff on that long, dark 
voyage—it looks long and dark from 
here—instead of abiding at Dalgor- 
don, do you think that the being 
cut down in a moment, at the height 
of my prosperity, as I have been, 
and the submitting to it manfully, 
as I have done, and the striving to 
make the best of a bad job at the 
eleventh hour, is anything of an 
atonement ? ’ 

‘IT dinna ken, Tam. There’s Ane 
has made an atonement for us all: 
trust to Him.’ 

*SoIdo, lass. I’m no a heathen, 
though it might have been better 
for me that [had been. But will 
the t’ane not help the t’other? It 
was all I could do at last.’ 

‘T dinna ken, lad ; *‘ she did what 
she could ;” that’s written in Scrip- 
ture. I'll speer at the minister,’ 
proposed Suffie, deeply exercised in 
her mind. 
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‘ Hout, no!’ he forbade her ; ‘what 
can he ken more than you ?’ 
Notwithstanding, Dr. Spottis- 
woode watched with Suffie, like 
divine grace keeping company with 
woman’s pity; and the sign that 
all was over in this world for Cap- 
tain Ord was the appearance of Dr. 
Spottiswoode walking home with 
Miss Suffie Quhair to Sandycroft in 
the last rays of the sunset. ‘Eh! 
Gude guide us that I should swear 
at sic a time as this!’ cried the 
quietest gossip; ‘there’s Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode arming out Miss Suffie 
Quhair! The Captain maun be 
gone sure enough for the minister 
to do that.’ But nobody envied 
Suffie her promotion, and not even 
Miss Henny Wood ventured for 
many a day to raise the old hollow 
objection and excuse—that if poor 
Captain Ord had not entered into 
an early engagement with a common 
woman whose life was taken up 
with tending kye, he might not, 
when he was beginning to rise in 
the world, have been tempted to 
forget himself and driven to sin. 
Suffie’s strength was so spent 
that she took the arm which Dr. 
Spottiswoode offered her without 
being conscious of what she did, 
and without making any demur. 
Thinking of the last gloaming and 
of gloamings of other days, and of 
lang syne, she could not tell 
sometimes whether she had not one 
foot in the other world following 
Tam Ord in his voyage. Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode walked beside her defe- 
rentially and tenderly, saying a 
reverent, gentle word now and 
then, in keeping with the cir- 
cumstances; and when the two 
reached Sandycroft he took off his 
hat, and bent his high bald head to 
Suffie as if she had been a queen. 





CHAPTER XNXI. 


‘We must brave out and live 
down that wretched man’s story,’ 
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Mrs. Wedderburn was observing 
before Charlotte. 

‘Mamma, he is dead,’ said Char- 
lotte. 

‘Yes, my dear, and I would not 
reflect on him, but his shameful con- 
duct to you . 

‘Mamma, I did what was so far 
wrong myself, that I cannot judge 
him or any man.’ 

‘At least, my love, you will do 
what you can to forget this miser- 
able business, and be our own good, 
happy darling again.’ 

‘Mamma, I hope I shall be good, 
and then I dare say I may be happy 
again, some day; but I shall not 
forget—do not think of it;’ and 
looking into her daughter’s face, 
whence all the tender immaturity, 
the clinging weakness had passed 
prematurely away, and the soft fresh 
face was no longer a girl’s, but a 
woman’s steadfast, enduring face 
for all time to come, Mrs. Wedder- 
burn could not choose but believe 
Charlotte. 

Mr. Wedderburn constantly fall- 
ing back in the world, never making 
hits by which to mend his shattered 
fortunes, wanting all the elements 
of success, with the times and 
seasons against him, had yet good 
stuff in him. He could not come 
prominently forward, but he moved 
behind back, and helped Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode to get Onny served heir 
to Dalgordon, and to provide for 
him, by the law of Scotland, guar- 
dianship in its chief court, which 
was better qualified to train up a 
young laird in the way he should 
go than was the black lady. 

This court allowed Mrs. Thomas 
Ord a suitable provision and the 
keeping of her son in his infancy. 
She took up her residence at Dal- 
gordon immediately, and was very 
demonstrative (to make up for for- 
mer omissions) in crape, jet, and co- 
pious tears on her churching after 
her ‘ shocking bereavement.’ Mrs. 
Thomas Ord remained at Dalgordon 
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about twelve months, partly spent 
in lying in bed, partly in rattling 
about in her carriage and flaunting 
her other splendours. Mrs. Ord’s 
visitors might have been counted on 
her fingers— Drs. Dudgeonand Spot- 
tiswoode officially for the care of 
her body and soul; Suffie Quhair, 
Mr. George, Mrs. John, once, for 
the sake of peace ; and Mrs. Captain 
Peter Clephane, once, for the grati- 
fication of unscrupulous curiosity. 
Mrs. Ord professed the utmost con- 
tempt for the aboriginal lodging- 
letting ladies, whose morals were 
without reproach, but she was not 
the less enraged by their cutting 
her. There was some report of a 
marriage between Mrs. Ord and 
Mr. George. But either Mrs. Ord 
thought she could do better in the 
land of merchants and military, 
though black blood is at its lowest 
discount there, and it might be true, 
as she gave out barefacedly, that she 
had done to Mr. George what she 
had done to so many other gentle- 
men, administered to the poor man’s 
bashful advances an absolute, un- 
conditional refusal. Or, Mr. George’s 
statement was correct,—he had dis- 
covered in time, that though it would 
be a very fine thing to be the step- 
father of the young Laird of Dal- 
gordon, and though he had easily 
acquired a taste for curry and 
chutnee, Mrs. Ord’s own income 
was hardly so great as to render 
marriage with such a very fine 
lady, who made away with such 
quantities of pale ale, pickles, and 
preserves, altogether a desirable 
step. Either way the marriage 
came to nothing, and at the end of 
a year Mrs. Thomas Ord was very 
weary of Dalgordon, Oatness, and 
Scotland, and longing to return to 
the old Eastern life with its savage 
laziness and barbaric show, only 
broken by demoniac fits of passion 
and demoniac tragedies. She was 


persuaded that her health was 
affected by the cold, and was de- 
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termined to go back to her luxu- 
rious, gorgeous India. She wanted 
to carry Onny with her, and she 
might have carried Onny to the 
world’s end for aught that the 
world would have cared; but the 
young Laird of Dalgordon and the 
Court of Session were of another opi- 
nion. When she was maliciously 
and monstrously, as she considered 
it, prevented from bearing her own 
child beyond the seas, she gave 
him up, and Dr. Spottiswoode was 
appointed his custodian in one of the 
manses which used to be, not inju- 
diciously, selected as safe refuges for 
orphan lairds. On holiday after- 
noons the young laird, or ‘the lairdie’ 
in Oatness parlance, was fond of 
visiting Sandycroft, Miss Snuffie 
Quhair, her kye and calves—an in- 
clination in which he was not dis- 
countenanced by his guardian. As 
the boy outgrew under the combined 
influence of the minister and the do- 
minie of Oatness the evil effects of 
his first up-bringing, he passed into 
a not unlovable or unloving urchin 
in whose dark eyes there was not 
more mischief than in those of other 
children of his age; and Tam Ord’s 
orphan boy became intertwined 
with Suffie Quhair’s heart-strings, 
without provoking a protest from 
Aikenhead or her two more active- 
minded sisters ; for was not the loon, 
besides being the lad of the man 
who had slighted her, the future 
laird of Dalgordon ? 

On a summer holiday afternoon, 
when years had deadened and 
dimmed the impressions of the 
events here recorded, but Oatness 
had not quite forgotten the day of 
Captain Ord’s return and the day 
of his death, Suffie was pressing 
her cheese in the unshaded sunshine 
at Sandycroft door, with the boy, 
in his little gentleman’s blouse 
and cap, flying his kite and chat- 
tering on the door step beside her, 
Kelen and Jean at their seams in 
the window, and the kye feeding in 
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the background. Charlotte Wed- 
derburn came along the Greens 
bringing Tommy Spens to see Suffie 
Quhair. The slight lieutenant had 
filled up like Onny into a sufficiently 
broad-shouldered young major ; but 
he was very young-looking still, in 
spite of his bronze ; and although 
there was no longer an exaggerated 
juvenile gravity and cynicism in 
his blue eyes and bearded lip, he 
was younger-looking than Charlotte, 
whose face had never lost the set 


and staid matronliness into which 


its beauty had ripened in one brief 


season, and which had always a 
wistful, thoughtful, humble expres- 
sion when it was in company with 
that of Suffie Quhair, as if Charlotte 
weighed herself in the balance with 
Suffie and found herself wanting. 

‘I am going to follow his regi- 
ment, Miss Suffie, but I am not a 
bit frightened,’ the younger woman 
told the elder, while Major Spens 
spoke to the boy, ‘not because he 
can take care of me, for I rather 
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feel as if I might take care of him. 
Is that little Onesiphorus Ord? I 
am glad that I have seen him here 
with you before I go.’ 

When the couple were gone Onny 
was full of ambition to become a 
man like the young major, and of 
admiration for the lady, ‘ who was a 
stunner of a beauty, Miss Suffie.’ 

‘ Ay, laddie, he deserves what he 
has won, folk say, and so he wears 
it with grace,’ Suffie answered in 
order; ‘and I do not wonder that 
you are fond to praise Miss Wed- 
derburn. To my mind she is the 
flower of the flock at the Park. 
But oh! so composed she is, as 
douce as an auld maid like me—ane 
would think she had been married 
a dozen of years. She is no more 
like the blushing, trembling lassie 
who was wont to come here with 
her mamma, than Iam. I wonder 
how the captain, or whatever he is, 
tholes the change. I fancy, laddie, 
that he is one of that kind—if it is 
but she, he is content.’ 
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AMERICAN TORPEDO WARFARE! 


\ HATEVER may be found to 
be the relative values of iron- 
clad ships and forts in a determined 
contest between them, there can be 
no question that the introduction 
of steam as a motive power enables 
ships to pass forts with great facility, 
and thus, in certain cases, to nullify 
to a considerable extent their defen- 
sive utility. Given a clear channel, 
a position of impunity beyond, with 
a sufficient object to be attained, 
and no British officer would be 
justified in hesitating to take his 
ship past the strongest fortress. It 
was shown by recent experiments 
at Shoeburyness that, whilst a 
target, placed on wheels at a dis- 
tance of 1,000 yards from a battery, 
is being drawn at the rate of ten 
miles an hour across the interval 
intercepted by the 70° angle of 
training included within the embra- 
sure, six 25olb. shot propelled by 
30lb. charges can be fired at it with 
tolerable accuracy from a g-inch 
rifle gun of 12 tons weight; and 
that, under similar conditions, three 
6oolb. shots propelled by 5olb. 
charges can be projected from an 
11-inch rifle gun of 22 tons weight. 
It is, however, to be observed that 
such experiments bear a somewhat 
faint resemblance to what might rea- 
sonably be expected to take place on 
actual service. At Shoeburyness 
the distance, which was unvarying, 
was accurately ascertained before- 
hand, and the artillerists, who were 
familiar with their ground and 
their weapon, had also a special 
training in aiming at moving ob- 
jects. As a rule, the means for 
‘rapidly determining an ever-varying 
distance are not furnished to coast 
batteries, nor are the artillerymen 


practised in firing at targets in 
motion. A ship endeavouring to 
pass a fort would naturally en- 
deavour to baffle the aim of the 
hostile guns by varying the distance 
and bearing as muchas the channel 
would permit, and the probabilities 
of being hit would be proportion- 
ately reduced. It is improbable 
that each gun would, under such 
conditions, succeed in hitting the 
ship more than once; those hits 
which were of a glancing character 
would have their penetration mate- 
rially reduced, and the force of the 
more direct shot being expended 
on the topsides, no injury of a vital 
character would be sustained, unless 
a chance shot should impair the 
efficiency of the motive or steering 
powers. 

The Royal Defence Commis- 
sioners appear to have had these 
probabilities before them, when, on 
October 26, 1859, they asked Rear- 
Admiral R. 8. Hewlett, C.B., a dis- 
tinguished artillerist,—‘ Do you 
consider that forts of any size or 
description would prevent the pas- 
sage of iron-plated ships through a 
clear channel?’ To which that 
officer replied,—‘ Most certainly 
not.’ A somewhat similar question 
being put, on November 16, 1859, to 
Rear-Admiral B. J. Sullivan, C.B., 
an officer of some special experience 
in this matter, he replied: ‘I am 
convinced that any system of forti- 
fication at the entrance of a port 
which, if passed, allows ships to 
bring-up out of range inside, is 
useless, unless combined with a 
strong boom or barrier closing the 
passage. ... I doubt whether a 
single vessel, although a wooden 
ship, could be stopped, even in the 





1 The Reports of the Secretary of the Navy to the President of the United States, for 


1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. 
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daytime, by the heaviest batteries 
which could be built there’ (i.e. at 
the eastern entrance to Spithead). 
The Royal Commissioners ac- 
cordingly reported in 1860: 


Weare, however, convinced that no prac- 
ticable amount of fire from batteries can be 
depended upon to stop the passage of steam- 
ships, if the channel be sufficiently clear to 
allow of their proceeding at great speed. 
On the other hand, there is no reasonable 
probability of a fleet attempting such a 
passage, unless it can, by continuing its 
course, arrive at a space where it would be 
comparatively unmolested, and be free to 
carry out some object of importance, such 
as the destruction of a fleet or dockyard. 

Wherever, then, an anchorage 
ground uncovered by an efficient 
gun-fire exists within the line of 
batteries, it is an _ essential to 
their utility that the channel should 
be obstructed by either natural or 
artificial obstacles. The most ob- 
vious obstruction to the passage of 
an enemy’s ship is the formation of 
artificial shoals, either by the sink- 
ing of stones enclosed in cribs of 
timber, as at the entrance to the 
Neva, on the north side of Cron- 
stadt in 1855, or the scuttling of 
ships, as at Sebastopol. These 
expedients can only be resorted to, 
however, in comparatively shallow 
waters, and, being inimical to the pas- 
sage of friendly ships, are objection- 
able. They are likely, also, to lead to 
an accumulation of silt which might 
permanently destroy the channel,and 
are difficult of removal when their 
defensive object is no longer re- 
quired. For these reasons, obstruc- 
tions with strong buoyancy floating 
upon the surface have been fre- 
quently employed. If these latter 
obstacles be of arigid character, their 
construction and mooring must be 
enormously expensive if they are to 
be made capable of resisting the 
impact of large ships. Hence resi- 
lient structures formed of chain and 
other cables, floated across the chan- 
nel upon pontoons, masses of timber, 
or small ships, have been amongst 
the most effective obstructions em- 
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ployed. It was to an obstacle of 
this kind that the ships of the 
allied squadrons at Obligado, in 
1845, owed the heavy losses sus- 
tained by their detention under 
batteries which could not be turned 
until Admiral Sir James Hope 
sawed through the cables and 
opened the passage. A similar 
obstacle in the Peiho, in China, in 
1859, led to severe losses in men 
and ships, and our ultimate defeat 
by the Chinese defences. 

The North American Continent 
is intersected by many large navi- 
gable streams which, if undefended, 
lay open the heart of the country 
to hostile ships-of-war. The ad- 
vantage thus open to a naval power 
did not escape the observation of 
the Government of the United 
States during the civil war of 
1861-5. They consequently made 
large use of ships, not only to 
blockade the Confederate harbours 
on the sea-board, but also to con- 
duct warlike operations in the in- 
land waters. These naval cam- 
paigns were frequently of consider- 
able importance in determining the 
results, by rendering assistance to 
the army in maintaining its own 
communications, and in intercepting 
those of the enemy. In the course 
of these operations it frequently 
became necessary to pass and to 
repass the enemy’s batteries, or even 
his ships at anchor; and when no 
obstacles to the free navigation 
of the channel existed, the passage 
was generally accomplished without 

material loss. On two such occa- 
sions—viz., in passing the Confede- 
rate batteries at Port Hudson on 
March 14th 1863, and the forts at 
the entrance to Mobile Bay on Au- 
gust 6th 1864, a ship ran aground 
under fire and was destroyed; whilst 
in passing the latter forts on the 
previous day, an iron-clad ship was 
destroyed by a torpedo. Slightly- 
built blockade-runners passed and 
repassed the blockading squadrons 
without serious injury, and about 
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7 a.m. on July 16th 1862, the Con- 
federate iron-clad Ari:ansas, surpris- 
ing Admiral Farragut’s squadron at 
anchor above Vicksburg, with low 
fires but no steam up, passed very 
slowly through their midst, taking 
the broadsides of the whole fleet 
without sustaining material injury, 
and escaped. 

In a bend of the Mississippi river 
near New Madrid, below Columbus, 
is Island No. 10, then a Confederate 
strategical post of some importance, 
the strength of which may be 
understood when it is stated that 
it successfully resisted a bombard- 
ment of twenty-three days, begin- 
ning March 16th 1862, by the 
squadron of gunboats and mortar- 
boats under flag-officer A. H. Foote. 
For a distance of three hundred 
yards along the embankment heavy 
batteries defended the channel. It 
was essential that Federal vessels 
should pass these batteries for the 
purpose of cutting off the enemy’s 
communication from below, and of 
covering the passage of the Missis- 
sippi by the army under General 
Pope. One gunboat passed the bat- 
teries at 11 p.m, on April 4th 1862, 
being a dark tempestuous night, 
and though forty-seven heavy guns 
were firing at her, not a shot hit. 
Another gunboat passed in similar 
weather at 2 am. on April 8th, 
fifty-four guns firing at her, but 
not making a single hit. The 
Confederate communications were 
thus cut off, and General Pope’s 
army having been escorted across 
the Mississippi, attacked Island 
No. 10 in the rear, and captured 
the place. Five Federal batteries 
scattered over five miles of the 
right bank of the Mississippi, below 
Tiptonville, near Island No. 10, 
were passed successfully by Con- 
federate steam-vessels thirty times 
in twenty-one nights, the breadth 
of the river being about one mile. 

New Orleans was defended sea- 
wards by Forts St. Philip and 


Jackson on either bank of the Mis- 
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sissippi, with a boom extended 
across the river below them, con- 
sisting of a chain cable supported 
by a raft of logs, and eight 
hulks moored abreast, from 50 to 
80 yards apart. Two Confederate 
iron-clads and thirteen gunboats 
also assisted in the defence. Both 
forts were bombarded, at a dis- 
tance of 2,850 to 3,680 yards, by 
mortar-boats, and by some ships 
under the command of Admiral D. 
G. Farragut, from the 18th April 
1862 for six days and nights. At 
4 am. on the 24th April the 
Federal squadron passed the de- 
fences under a heavy fire both from 
the forts and ships, a party having 
boarded one of the hulks, cast off 
the chains, and opened a passage 
in the boom. Eleven of the Con- 
federate vessels were destroyed in 
the fight, whilst the Federal flag- 
ship Hartford (a wooden frigate) 
received thirty-two shot. These in- 
juries did not, however, deter the 
admiral from pursuing his advan- 
tage, for at noon on the following 
day his squadron attacked, silenced, 
and passed two batteries which 
they found between Fort Jackson 
and New Orleans. In consequence 
of the passage of the forts, the city 
was evacuated by the Confederate 
army, and the communications of 
Forts St. Philip and Jackson being 
cut off, they were surrendered on 
the 28th, four days after they were 
turned. 

Vicksburg, on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, was defended river- 
wards by guns spread about in 
earthworks, which, being difficult 
to distinguish and still more diffi- 
cult to hit, were regarded as im- 
pregnable to the fire of ships, yet 
this fortress was repeatedly passed 
by Federal vessels. On the 28th 
June 1862, Admiral D. G. Farragut’s 
squadron passed the batteries at 
4a.m., at the slowest speed, sustain- 
ing a loss of 7 killed and 30 
wounded. A mortar flotilla of 16 
vessels which were engaged in 
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bombarding the forts at the same 
time, had in addition 8 men killed 
and 10 wounded. Admiral Farra- 
gut writes: 


The department will perceive from my 
report that the forts can be passed, and we 
have done it, and ean do it again as often 
as may be required of us. It will not, how- 
ever, be an easy matter for us to do more 
than silence the batteries for a time, so long 
as the enemy has a large foree behind the 
hills to prevent our landing and holding 
the place. 

His flag-captain reports : 

It would have been easy to have passed 
the batteries under full steam and speed 
with much less risk from the enemy’s tire ; 
but then our object would not have been 
gained in driving them away from their 
guns. 

On the evening of the 16th July 
1862, Admiral Farragut’s squadron 
re-passed Vicksburg to defend his 
transports, &c. below, from the 
Confederate iron-clad Arkansas, 
which had passed through his fleet 
the same morning. A single ship, 
the small ram Queen of the West, 
ran the gauntlet of the Vicksburg 
batteries early in February 1863. 

Port Hudson is a fortified place 
on the left bank of the Mississippi, 
below Vicksburg, defended by bat- 
teries and other works, much 
superior to those at Vicksburg. 
The river here is about a mile wide, 
but there is a sharp bend in the 
channel, and a strong current, and 
as the ships received directions to 
fire grape when within 400 or 500 
yards of the batteries, the navigable 
portion of the channel probably 
took the ships within that distance 
of the Confederate guns. Between 
i1 and 12 p.m. on the 14th March 
1863, Admiral D. G. Farragut led 
the way in the wooden frigate 
Hartford past the forts ; the mortar- 
boats, &c. firing on the batteries 
when they, at 11.20 p.m., opened fire 
on the ships. The squadron which 
should have followed the admi- 
ral appear to have succeeded in 
passing the batteries, but they then 
got into confusion at the bend of 
the river. Two vessels having had 
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their rudders rendered unservice- 
able by shot, grounded, but were 
again floated and, drifting with the 
current, re-passed the batteries. A 
third vessel, having successfully 
reached the bend of the river, also 
grounded, and was set on fire by 
the enemy’s shell ; being got afloat 
again, the current drifted her past 
the batteries, when she finally blew 
up. The remaining vessels re- 
turned to their anchorage below 
Port Hudson; the cause of their 
failure to follow the admiral is not 
given in the published despatches. 
This is the only unsuccessful attempt 
to pass through an unobstructed 
channel recorded during the civil 
war, but the want of success may 
be attributed in a great measure to 
the difficulties of the navigation. 

It was, then, stern necessity 
arising from the bitter experience 
of adverse war, which sharpened 
the natural acuteness of the Confe- 
derate officials, and led to the appli- 
vation of manifold novel expedients, 
such as their very limited resources 
could supply, to prevent the Federal 
navy from setting their fortresses 
at defiance and from using their 
magnificent rivers as undisputed 
highways for the invasion of their 
territory. The Confederate navy 
being inconsiderable in number, and 
quite unable to cope with the power- 
ful fleet opposed to them, the per- 
manent obstruction of the channels 
was not fraught with much incon- 
venience to themselves, though 
there were some positions in which 
it was necessary to leave open chan- 
nels of approach for the use of 
blockade-runners and other friendly 
vessels. So effectually was this mode 
of defence resorted to, that the Fe- 
deral navy were unable to effect the 
passage of the batteries at Charles- 
ton, Mobile, Wilmington, Savan- 
nah and the James River below 
Richmond, until, on the capture 
of these places by the military 
forces, the obstructions could be 
searched for and removed. But 
for the obstruction to navigation in 
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the James River nothing could have 
prevented the squadron under Fe- 
deral Admiral 8. P. Lee penetrating 
to Richmond and taking Confederate 
General Lee’s position in reverse. 
The same cause induced General 
Butler to undertake the laborious 
but fruitless construction of a ship 
anal at Dutch Gap. The formid- 
able character of the obstructions 
at Charleston added considerably to 
the defensive powers of the nest of 
batteries which surrounded that 
harbour, and which would alone 
have made it difficult for ships to 
reach a safe anchorage out of gun- 
shot on the inner side. Rear-Ad- 
miral 8. F. Dupont, in reporting his 
unsuccessful attack on Fort Sumter, 
Charleston, with g iron-clads and a 
reserve squadron of 5 wooden ves- 
sels, on 7th April 1863, states that 
the obstructions prevented his ships 
taking the fort in reverse, and 
adds : 

Any attempt to pass through the ob- 
structions I have referred to would have 
entangled the vessels, and held them under 
the most severe fire of heavy ordnance that 
has ever been delivered; and, while it is 
barely possible that some vessels might 
have forced their way through, it would 
only have been to be again impeded by 
fresh and more formidable obstructions, and 
to encounter other powerful batteries, with 


which the whole harbour of Charleston has 
been lined. 


The entrance to Mobile Bay is 
34 miles wide, and was defended by 
Forts Morgan and Gaines on either 


side. Between these, a row of piles, 
driven into the channel, extended 
from Fort Gaines to within a mile 
of Fort Morgan; a natural shoal 
then formed a substantial obstruc- 
tion, leaving a navigable channel, 
1,300 yards wide, between it and 
Fort Morgan. This latter space was 
defended “by torpedoes until within 
§00 yards of Fort Morgan, where a 
gap was left open for the use of 
blockade-runners. The defence was 
further assisted by the iron-clad 
Tennessee, and some gun-boats, un- 
der the command of Confederate 
Admiral Buchanan. Admiral D. G. 
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Farragut led his squadron of four 
iron-clads and fourteen steam-ships 
through the gap in the obstructions, 

within 500 yards of Fort Morgan, 

at 7 a.m. on the 5th of August 1864, 
and fought Admiral Buchanan’s 

squadron for three hours, capturing 
or destroying them all. No ship 
was obliged to quit the action, nor 
was any vessel totally damaged, ex- 
cept the iron-clad Tecumseh, which 
was destroyed by a torpedo! The 
Federal squadron lost many more 
men in the subsequent contest with 
the ships than from the fire of the 
batteries. Fort Morgan, thus turned, 

did not fall until eighteen days 
afterwards, under a combined bom- 
bardment from both land and sea, 
which lasted twenty-four hours. 
The further progress of the squad- 
ron was stopped by obstacles in 
Spanish River channel and Choctaw 
Pass, in the Upper Bay of Mobile, 
about three miles below the city, of 
which the Admiral reports : 


We discovered that the rebels had sunk 
the Nashville—the vessel intended for an 
iron-clad—across the channel, completely 
obstructing it, with the addition of a row 
of piles guarded by forts. Until these ob- 
structions can be removed, there will be no 
possibility of our reaching Mobile with any 
of our light-draught vessels. 


Doubtless Admiral D. D. Porter 
stated the general opinion of the 
American officers when he wrote 
on February 1, 1865, as the result 
of his own experience, that: 

The running past a battery is a very easy 
thing where there is a straight channel and 
sufficient depth of water; and there is no 
fort in any of the waters of the North that 
cannot be safely passed and the position 
turned; and no forts now built can keep 
out a large fleet unless the channel is ob- 
structed. . . . I doubt if any work could be 
erected that would prevent vessels, wooden 
or iron, from running by, without obstruc- 
tions in the channel, 


The use of torpedoes, as a means 
of obstructing a channel, and de- 
terring ships from making a dash 
past batteries, recommended itself 
to the Confederates, not only on the 
score of economy and of easy appli- 
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cation, but also of combining with 
the character of an obstruction 
that of an active destructive agent. 
They could also be employed not 
only as an important outwork to 
sea-coast batteries, but also, though 
to a less successful degree, for the 
defence of channels unprov ided with 
artillery protection. 

The employment of gunpowder 
in water-tight cases capable of ex- 
plosion when submerged, for the 
destruction of floating and other 
bodies, is almost as old as gun- 
powder itself. Great difficulties had, 
however, been experienced in de- 
vising means by which the explo- 
sion could be brought about at the 
desired moment. Many projects for 
effecting this purpose have been, 
from time to time, proposed, and 
various methods actually adopted 
on service at different periods. At 
the beginning of this century an 
Anglo-American gentleman, Mr. 


Fulton, brought to the knowledge 
of the British Government an orga- 


nised system of warfare, with sub- 
merged charges, to w hich he gave 

the name of ‘Torpedo,’ in which 
ignition was effected by the agency 
of clock-work. Several successful 
experiments were tried, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Pitt and other mem- 
bers of the Government; but it is 
said that the whole thing was dis- 
countenanced by the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Earl of St. 
Vincent, who thought the invention 
-alculated, if successful, to enhance 
the power of other states at sea, 
without contributing proportion- 
ately to the already undisputed 
sway of this country upon that ele- 
ment. During the war of 1854-6, 
the Russians employed torpedoes, 
in which ignition was effected by 
the collision of a passing ship, either 
by the liberation of a well-known ig- 
niting acid, or by an ingenious self- 
acting electric contact-maker. The 
amount of gunpowder employed in 
the Russian torpedoes (8 to 12Ib.) 
was much too small to be effective, 
so that though two of our ships 
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were much shaken by their explo- 
sion, no serious damage was sus- 
tained, and, being planted in un- 
defended positions, many of the 
others were picked up by the boats 
of the Allied Fleet. To the Ameri- 
cans belong the credit of first em. 
ploying this destructive weapon 
with marked success. ‘T'wenty-tive 
Federal vessels are known to have 
been sunk or destroyed, and nine 
others more or less injured by tor- 
pedoes, ‘which,’ the Secretary of the 
United States Navy, in his report for 
1865, remarks, ‘ have been more de- 
structive to our naval vessels than 
all other means combined.’ The 
Confederate navy had also one ship 
destroyed by Federal torpedoes, and 
three, accidentally, by their own 
weapons. The success which thus 
resulted from their employment in- 
duced all the leading powers of 
Europe to investigate the best mode 
of igniting and applying torpedoes 
to the purposes of war, and ar- 
rangements are being made to in- 
troduce the new arm not only for 
defensive but offensive purposes. 
Whatever mystery may attach 
to torpedoes is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the name, the novelty of 
which has led many to form very 
erroneous conceptions of their or- 
ganisation. A torpedo is simply a 
charge of gunpowder, guncotton, 
or other explosive agent, enclosed 
in a water-tight envelope, either of 
glass, india-rubber, wood, or metal, 
the latter being generally prefer- 
able. The igniting arrangements 
employed by the Confederates con- 
sisted in some cases of common 
guntubes enclosed in the charge 
and attached to long trigger lines, 
to be pulled by an operator on 
shore, or by the interception of a 
passing ship. In a more advanced 
stage of their experience a metal 
fuse enclosing a small glass vessel 
imbedded in chlorate of potash 
and filled with sulphuric acid, was 
inserted in the case containing the 
powder charge, in such a manner 
that the collision of a passing ship 
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might break the glass vessel, thus 
combining the acid Iwith the chlorate 
and producing ignition, This again 
was superseded by fuses charged with 
a sensitive fulminate, which ignited 
with a very gentle blow, or even with 
a predetermined pressure. Various 
other modes of effecting ignition by 
chemical means were employ ed, but 
they all had the character of being 
equally dangerous to friend and 
foe, and could only be applied in 
waters which were not likely to be 
used by their own ships. Great 
care was necessary to prevent acci- 
dent when placing them in posi- 
tion; and their removal was like- 
wise a somewhat dangerous opera- 
tion. Nevertheless, many hundreds 
of these charges were successfully 
submerged, a great many of which, 
being planted in undefended posi- 
tions, were carefully removed or 
exploded by the enemy, whilst 
many others were rendered in- 
operative by the injurious effect on 
their fuses of long-continued im- 
mersion ; the residue, however, did 
good service, either in destroying 
hostile ships, in impeding their 
movements, or in deterring their 
advance altogether. 

The difficulties which attended 
the application of chemically ex- 
ploded torpedoes in waters occa- 
sionally required for the use of 
their own vessels, and the likeli- 
hood of the enemy turning to ad- 
vantage any passage left between 
them for the use of friendly ships, 
as Admiral Farragut did at the 
entrance to Mobile Bay, led to the 
employment of electricity as the 
igniting agent. One vessel, the 
C lommodore Jones, is certainly 
known to have been destroyed in 
the James River, on May 6, 1864, 
by a torpedo so ignited. The elec- 
trical arrangements were of the 
clumsiest kind, the resources of the 
Confederacy being at that time 
very limited, and their electrical 
information equally so. The tor- 
pedo which injured the Commodore 
Barney in the previous year is sup- 
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posed to have been exploded by 
similar agency. Later in the war, 
more suitable electrical fuses and 
apparatus were procured from this 
country, but though placed in posi- 
tion, no opportunity was afforded 
for their destructive action. 

The chemically exploded tor- 
pedoes contained from s5olb. to 
15olb. of powder, and, being self- 
acting, were necessarily buoyant 
vessels moored at such depths 
beneath the surface as would ensure 
the collision of passing ships. The 
ignition of the electric torpedoes 
being effected at the will of opera- 
tors on shore, when the enemy’s 
ship was judged to be immediately 
over one of them, these latter were 
placed on the ground. Larger 


charges, varying from 4oolb. to 
2,00oolb. of powder, were inserted in 
these ground-torpedoes under an 
exe aggerated idea of the saving in- 
fluence of the increased distance 
between them and the vessels they 


were intended to destroy, and also 
with a view to giving a slightly 
wider horizontal area of destruc- 
tion, which would allow for errors 
of judgment on the part of the ob- 
servers. No means were adopted 
to impart to the electric igniting 
arrangements a self-acting charac 
ter. Nor was the state of elec- 
trie science sufficiently advanced to 
enable the operators to ascertain 
the electric condition of the fuses 
and wires after the submersion of 
the charge, without bringing about 
the explosion. The first electric 
torpedo over which a Federal ship 
took up her position, was a charge 
of 2,o0olb. of gunpowder placed on 
he ground a mile to seaward of 
¥ort Wagner, Charleston. Over 
this charge the New Ironsides an- 
chored for an hour during the 
attack of April 7, 1863; but it was 
found impossible to explode the 
torpedo, no means then existing 
whereby its defective electrical con- 
dition could be ascertained until 
the moment when the explosion 
was desired. 
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It is no discredit to the Ameri- 
cans that their great progress in the 
art of torpedo ignition has chiefly 
taught us what to avoid. Their 
resources were extremely small, 
little previous experience existed, 
and experiments had to be rapidly 
conducted and inventions hastily 
adopted in the heat of a fratricidal 
war which would brook no delay. 
If, however, they have not taught 
us how best to construct a torpedo 
which shall be at once formidable 
to the foe, innocuous to its friends, 
and yet a self-acting weapon inde- 
pendent of the precarious judgment 
of a distant operator, they have at 
least shown how such a weapon can 
be effectively applied, both as a de- 
fensive, and as an offensive arm. 

Twenty-nine United States’ ves- 
sels were destroyed or injured by 
torpedoes defensively employed, and 
five were attacked with various de- 
grees of success by torpedoes pro- 
jected from boats or steam-vessels. 
In the former case, the absence of 
indications of their presence, and 
the suddenness, completeness, and 
celerity of their destructive action, 
are said to have had a very demo- 
ralising influence on the crews of 
ships frequenting waters which 
were supposed to have been so de- 
fended. Nor was the danger en- 
tirely removed when the enemy had 
been dislodged and some of the 
torpedoes taken up, even though 
extreme caution and the greatest 
care was adopted by advancing 
ships. It will be seen by the offi- 
cial despatches, that, even with the 
most careful preliminary searching 
by boats, surrounding the vessels 
with projecting fenders and nets, 
and the most cautious navigation, 
ships were repeatedly lost. 

The following extracts from the 
official despatches may serve to in- 
dicate the naval experience of these 
weapons. Admiral D. G. Farragut, 
reporting the successful attack made 
by his fleet on the defences of 


Mobile on the sth August 1864, 
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after mentioning the passage of the 
forts, adds : 


At 7.40 a.m. (sth August), the monitor 
Tecumseh was struck by a torpedo and 
sunk, going down rapidly, and carrying 
down with her all the officers and crew, 
with the exception of the pilot and eight or 
ten men. 

Regular discipline will bring men to any 
amount of endurance, but there is a natural 
fear of hidden dangers, particularly when 
so awfully destructive to human life as the 
torpedo, which requires more than discipline 
to overcome. ... 

A moment after, I saw the Tecumseh, 
struck by a torpe do, disappear almost im- 
mediately beneath the waves, carrying with 
her her gallant commander and nearly all 
her crew. I determined at once, as I had 
originally intended, to take the lead; and 
after ordering the Metacomet to send a boat 
to save, if possible, any of the perishing 
erew, I dashed ahead with the Hartford, 
and the ships followed on, their officers be- 
lieving that they were going to a noble 
death with their commander-in-chief. I 
steamed through between the buoys, where 
the torpedoes were supposed to have been 
sunk. These buoys had been previously 
examined by my flag-lieutenant, in several 
nightly reconnaisances. Though he had 
not been able to discover the sunken tor- 
pedoes, yet we had been assured by refugees, 
deserters, and others, of their existence; 
but believing that, from their having been 
some time in the water, they were probably 
innocuous, I determined to take the chance 
of their explosion. 


He subsequently reports : 


The rebels had planted a great number 
of torpedoes to guard the channel into 
Mobile Bay, leaving only that portion clear 
which is immediately adjacent to Fort 
Morgan. After the surrender I ordered 
the gradual removal of these obstructions. 
On the first day five of them were taken 
up and safely removed to the shore, and of 
these four were found to be so injured by 
immersion as to be perfectly harmless, one 
only being dry. On the second occasion 
five more were taken up and towed on shore, 
but becoming entangled with the ropes, the 
men having grown careless, collected round, 
and pulling and hauling them different ways, 
caused the explosion, which resulted in the 
killing and wounding of fourteen persons. 


The Secretary of the United 
States navy, describing in his re- 
port the losses sustained at the 
capture of Mobile by Admiral Far- 
ragut, says : 
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The most serious of these was the de- 
struction of the iron-clad Tecumseh, one of 
his most formidable vessels, by a torpedo, 
early in the action, and the loss of her 
gallant commander, T. A. M. Craven, and 
nearly all of her brave officers and crew. 
.. . Lo obstruct naval operations, the bay 
had been strewn with torpedoes, and as 
late as the 13th September (1864) Rear- 
Admiral Farragut wrote the department 
that he was still engaged in removing them. 
One hundred, it was reported, had been 
placed in the bay by the rebels. 


The destruction of the United 
States steamers Otsego and Baz- 
ley, during the progress of a small 
squadron up the Roanoke River 
from Plymouth to Rainbow Bluff, 
on the gth and 1oth December 1864, 
is thus reported by Commander W. 
H. Macomb : 


After steaming slowly up the river we 
arrived at a sharp bend just below James- 
ville, where I came to anchor for the night. 
.. . I made signal for the other vessels to 
do so also. In obedience to this order the 
Otsego had stopped her engine and was just 
about to let go her anchor when a torpedo 
exploded under her on the port side, and 
shortly afterwards another torpedo exploded 
under her forward pivot-gun, which was 
thrown over on the deck by the concussion ; 
the two explosions injuring her so badly 
that she sunk in a few moments, her spar- 
deck being about three feet under water. 
.. + The Otsego had spars rigged out ahead 
of her, to which was fastened a net for the 
purpose of catching the torpedoes, and two 
were found in the net after she sunk. She 
must have stopped directly on the top of a 
line of these infernal machines. . . . In 
the morning I determined to send the Bazley 
to Plymouth. .. . When the Bazley had 
got within a few yards of the Otsego another 
torpedo exploded under her, and she went 
down right alongside the Otsego. . . . The 
boats returned this morning, with intelli- 
gence . . , that the river was full of tor- 
pedoes, there being as many as forty in one 
place in the river. 

I forgot to mention that after the de- 
struction of the Bazley we had the river 
dragged all round, and six more tor- 
pedoes were picked up, all right by the 
Oisego. . . . In the meantime we will con- 
tinue up the river, though our progress will 
be very slow, for we shall have to drag all 
the way before us with small boats, that 
being the only way we can proceed with 
vessels with any safety. 

When we advance any further, it will be 
necessary that we have more vessels; other- 
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wise we will be unable to patrol the river 
below us, and, consequently, the rebels will 
be able to lay more torpedoes, and dlow us 
up on our return. 


The danger attending the navi- 
gation of channels defended by tor- 
pedoes is well illustrated by the 
destruction of the iron-clad monitor 
Patapsco, off Charleston, on the 
15th January 1865. With a view 
to a naval demonstration to assist 
the designs of General Sherman 
upon Charleston, Rear-Admiral J. 
A. Dahlgren issued a confidential 
order, in which he directs that the 
following precautions are to be 
taken : 


As the impression of commanders of mo- 
nitors is that a range of obstructions ex- 
tends from Sumter, these will be the first 
object, and the commanders of the advance 
monitors of the 15th, Patapsco and Lehigh, 
are charged with this duty for the night, 
and so on in succession. The scouts, all 
boats, tugs, &c., will report to them to 
assist. The preliminary to removal will be 
by explosion. Torpedoes may be used, 
and boats filled with powder floated up 
with the tide. Floats with grapnels or 
hooks attached may be floated up to catch 
and mark objects below water. To protect 
against floating torpedoes, long, slender 
pine poles, 30 to 50 feet, may be lashed in 
pairs in the middle so as to form an X, 
into which enters the bow at one end, heels 
secured, and from the other depends a net, 
the whole to float. Captain Scott will see 
to the prompt and sufficient supplies of 
men, boats, tugs, poles for torpedoes, pow- 
der, and other requisitions to carry out the 
above. 


Whilst obeying these instruc- 
tions, the Patapsco, the picket-moni- 
tor for the night, was destroyed 
about 8 p.m. on the 15th January 
1865, 600 to 800 yards outside 
Fort Sumter, by 1oolb. of powder 
enclosed in a wooden cask, pro- 
vided with percussion fuses, which 
had been placed there, with sixteen 
similar torpedoes, a week before. 
The admiral reports that : 


At the time of the occurrence this vessel 
was the picket-monitor of the night, and 
was under weigh, engaged in covering the 
scout and picket-boats that were searching 
the channel for obstructions and torpedoes. 
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.... The Patapsco got under weigh and 
proceeled up the harbour about dark, for 
duty as picket-monitor of the night, and 
passed on to the usual station Here 
she rounded to, head down stream and to 
the flood tide, . . . . to drift with the tide. 
Three scout-boats with grapnel- 
drags were now slowly pushed on, while 
two tugs steamed about the bows of the 
Patapsco, and six or seven picket-boats 
were pulling on her quarters or beam. 
Thus she drifted into a line between the 
forts, and then steamed out again repeat- 
edly. When near Sumter, Lieut.-Comman- 
der Quackenbush steamed down once more 
and for the last time. While approaching 
the Lehigh buoy there was a shock—a 
sound of explosion—a cloud of smoke on 
the port side, and in less than half a minute 
the Patapsco’s deck was under the surface. 
‘ live officers and 38 men were saved ; 
62 officers and men are missing. ... The 
explosion occurred on the port side under 
the ward-room, blowing it up so as to drive 
up the table and three officers who were 
sitting about it. .... There was no dis- 
rupture of the vessel at the berth-deck, 
nor further aft; no water came in there 
save at the hatches, as the Patapsco settled 
in the sea. . The berth-deck ladder 
was dislodged by the shock, .. . . hence 
no men there were saved. The top of the 
Patapsco’s smoke-pipe is seen above the 
water. . . The Patapsco had her tor- 
pedo - fend rs and netting stretched, as 
usual, around her. Three boats with drags 
had preceded her, searching to some depth 
the water they had passed over; while 
steam-tugs and several boats were in dif- 
ferent positions on the bow, beam, and 
quarter. . . . . Nothing more can be done 
to bar the chance of accident save perma- 
nent torpedo-catchers, substantially made 
and attached to the bows, so as to be en- 
tirely submerged, and thus not to be ex- 
posed to shot in action. . ... Four tor- 
pedo-hoats are said by deserters to be 
ready for service, and upon them, in the 
confusion of action, as well as the torpedoes 
in the water and at the bows of the iron- 
clads, the rebels are said to rely chiefly. 


Notwithstanding this experience, 
the admiral’s own flagship was de- 
stroyed six weeks later on the 1st 


March 1865. The story is thus 
briefly told in Admiral Dahlgren’s 
report : 


The Harvest Moon had been lying near 
Georgeiown until yesterday afternoon, when 
I dropped down to Battery White, two or 
three miles below, intending to look at 
the work and leave the next day. Accord- 
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ingly, this morning early the Harvest Moon 
weighed anchor and steamed down the bay. 
She had not proceeded far when the ex- 
plosion took place. It was nearly 8 o’clock 
(a.m.), and I was waiting breakfast in the 
cabin, when instantly a loud noise and shock 
occurred, and the bulkhead separating the 
cabin from the ward-room was shattered 
and driven in towards me, and a variety of 
articles lying about me were dispersed in 
different directions. My first impression 
was that the boiler had burst, as a report 
had been made by the engineer the evening 
before that it needed repair badly. The 
smell of gunpowder quickly followed, and 
gave the idea that the magazine had ex- 
ploded. There was naturally some little 
confusion, for it was evident the vessel was 
sinking, and she was not long in reaching 
the bottom. As the whole incident was 
the work of a moment, very little more can 
be said than just related. But one life was 
lost, owing to the singularly fortunate fact 
that the action of the torpedo occurred in 
the open space between the gangways and 
between the ladder to the upper deck and 
the ward-room 

to have been made in the deck just between 
the main hatch and the ward-room bulk- 
head. It had been reported to me that the 
channel had been swept, but so much has 
been said in ridicule of torpedoes that very 
little precautions are deemed necessary, and 
if resorted to, are probably taken with less 
eare than if due weight were attached to 
the existence of these mischievous things. 


Speaking of the last successful 
attack on Mobile in April 1865, the 
Secretary of the United States navy 
reports that : 


The Confederates did succeed in sinking 
two of the monitors and four wooden gun- 
boats at the entrance to Blakely river, by 
these submarine implements of destruction, 
although the river had been thoroughly 
dragged and many torpedoes were removed 
before the vessels went over the bar. Be- 
yond the sinking of these vessels and the 
loss of a few lives, no serious consequence 
attended the approach to and capture of 
Mobile. 


Acting Rear-Admiral H. K. 
Thatcher reporting the above losses, 
Says: 

Before sending the monitors over the shal- 
low bar into the river I had it thoroughly 
dragged for torpedoes, and many were re- 
moved. We continued to drag until no 
more could be found, and it was believed 
that we could successfully advance upon 
the forts, but the result proves the impos- 
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sibility of doing so without endangering 
the loss of all our light-draught vessels. 
These hidden instruments of destruction 
abound everywhere in these shallow waters. 
The tin-clad steamer Rodolph was also sunk 
by a torpedo on the 1st instant, whilst tow- 
ing a scow to the sunken vessels with im- 
lements for the purpose of raising the 
Milwaukie. These vessels will probably be 
lost. . . . The sunken vessels are so badly 
broken that they cannot be raised... . 
No casualties occurred on board the Mil- 
waukie. On board the Osage four men 
were killed and eight wounded. On board 
the Rodolph one man was killed, eleven 
were wounded, and three are missing. 


Again, on April 9th 1865, after 
the capture of Fort Alexis and 
Spanish Fort on the previous night, 
the admiral says : 


Eighteen large submerged torpedoes were 
taken by our boats from Apalacha or 
Blakely River last night, in the immediate 
vicinity of our gunboats. These are the 
only enemies that we regard. 


And on April 12th he writes : 


Iam also much indebted to Commander 
Crosby, who has been untiring in freeing 
the Blakely River of torpedoes, having suc- 
ceeded in removing over 150—a service 
demanding coolness, judgment, and perse- 
verance, 


Again, writing on April 15th 
1865, he says: 


Our naval forces are now engaged in 
blowing up and removing the obstructions 
in the main ship-channel, which have proved 
to be very formidable and full of torpedoes, 
although we are removing them rapidly. 
- .. The tug Jda has been destroyed by a 
torpedo whilst engaged in this work, as 
well as a launch of the Cincinnati, and the 
tug Althea was destroyed in dragging for 
torpedoes in Blakely river; also the gun- 
boat Sciota was sunk yesterday, whilst 
under weigh, running across the bay, in 12 
feet of water. There is a prospect of rais- 
ing this last vessel and repairing her 
damages. 


Again, on May 3rd 1865, he 


writes : 


It was the belief of the enemy that it 
would be impossible for our monitors and 
gunboats to cross the Blakely River bar, 
but should we succeed in doing so, their 
hope rested in our entire destruction by the 
innumerable torpedoes with which they had 
filled the river, combined with the marsh 
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batteries; and they well knew that our 
success in overcoming these obstacles would 
be fatal to them; but by great exertions, 
night and day under fire, we succeeded. 


The extraordinary care and cau- 
tion displayed by the commanders 
of these vessels up to the moment 
of their destruction, is well shown 
in the report made by the lieu- 
tenant-commander of the iron-clad 
Milwaukie, who writes : 


I had proceeded up the Blakely River, 
and was dropping with the current to re- 
sume my former position, keeping the bows 
of the vessel headed up stream ... to 
avoid, in turning, the accident that caused 
the sinking of the Milwaukie. I had re- 
turned within 200 yards of the U.S. iron- 
clad Kickapoo, then lying at anchor, and 
supposed the danger from torpedoes was 
past, as I was where our boats had been 
sweeping, and also exactly in the same 
place where the U.S. iron-clad Winnebago 
had turned not ten minutes before, when I 
felt a shock, and saw at once that a torpedo 
had exploded on the port side of the vessel, 
abaft the after-turret, and . . . about forty 
feet from the stern The stern of the 
vessel sank in about three minutes, as near 
as I can judge, but the forward compart- 
ments did not fill for nearly an hour after- 
wards. 


It is said that a vessel navigating 
these waters two years after the 
termination of the war, was de- 
stroyed by a torpedo which had 
escaped discovery. 

These may be taken as represen- 
tative cases, illustrative of the fate 
experienced by the other vessels 
which were sunk, destroyed, or 
injured by stationary torpedos 
exploded by chemical agency of a 
self-acting character. We have 
already said that one vessel, the 
Commodore Jones, was destroyed 
by a ground-torpedo containing 
2,000 lb. of powder, and ignited 
by voltaic electricity, at the moment 
when, in the judgment of an obser- 
ver secreted on the river bank, the 
ship was immediately over the 
charge. The moral effect of this 
loss was sufficient to deter Admiral 
Lee’s squadron from ascending the 
James River until the banks were 
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in possession of the United States 
arr ny, and measures could be taken 
for the removal of torpedoes and 
other obstructions. We must, how- 
ever, hasten on to describe a still 
more important development of the 
torpedo art, which was employed 
with some success by both the bel- 
ligerents, and which will probably 
prove a valuable auxiliary in offen- 
sive naval war. 

To the Americans belong the 
credit of first applying the torpedo 
as an offensive weapon to be em- 
ployed by ships against one another. 
The principle on which this opera- 
tion is conducted is based on the 
ascertained limited destructive area 
of given charges of gunpowder, 
exploded at given depths. If a 
charge be held at a distance from 
one ship more than equivalent to 
its destructive area, and at the same 
time another ship be within that 
area, the latter vessel will be de- 
stroyed and the former uninjured. 
In the otherwise excellent compila- 


tion edited by Lieutenant-Colonel 


Von Scheliha on Coast Defence, 
is a chapter on experiments con- 
ducted, it is not said where or by 
whom, but resulting for the most 
part in the most extravagant and 
untrustworthy conclusions. There 
is one conclusion, however, which 
agrees more nearly with our own 
experience, and which well illus- 
trates the principle to be observed 
in torpedo-ships in regulating the 
length and submersion of the out- 
rigger to be employed for the pro- 
jection of the torpedo. Von Scheliha 
states that : 


It was found that torpedoes loaded with 
from 50 to 80 lb. of powder should not be 
placed at a less depth than seven feet; in 
a depth of twelve feet their effect appears 
to be greatest. Torpedoes containing 150 lb. 
of powder should be sunk toa depth of 
15 feet. Torpedoes attached to the spars 
of torpedo-boats should be lowered to depths 
corresponding to these data. 


It is difficult to discover from 


Von Scheliha’s record of supposed 
experiments, at what distance the 
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latter charge would prove effective, 
for whilst in one page destructive 
effects are stated to have been pro- 
duced at the distance of 27} feet, at 
another page, so large a charge as 
1,000 lb. of gunpowder submerged 
18 feet, and in a position only 
4 feet distant from the vessel, is 
said to have produced hardly any 
effect whatever! Probably 11 feet 
will be found the principal destruc- 
tive horizontal range of a 150 lb. 
charge, when submerged 15 feet. 
The effect of vertical distance upon 
the results of an explosion beneath 
a vessel is small; and the depth at 
which it would cease to act destruc- 
tively upon a ship immediately over 
it has yet to be ascertained. 

The object, then, to be attained 
by a torpedo-ship, is to project, by 
means of an outrigger spar, an ef- 
fective charge of powder, suitably 
immersed, to a safe distance from 
the operating vessel, and then to 
explode the torpedo when it is 
within destructive range of the 
hostile ship. The means adopted 
by the Confederates for bringing 
about the explosion was conceived 
on an erroneous principle. The 
fuses were of a self-acting character, 
and to ensure their action, it was 
necessary that the end of the out- 
rigger, which projected some ten to 
twenty feet from the bows should, 
under all circumstances, strike the 
enemy’s ship. This object is not 
always easy of attainment when at- 
tacking the bow or stern, It was, 
the refore, found necessary to attack 
the hostile ship on the broadside, 
and thus to expose the torpedo- 
vessel to the full view and fire of the 
enemy. The Federals, perceiving 
this great disadvantage, discarded 
self-acting fuses for torpedo-ships, 
and adopted a trigger-line ar- 
rangement, which admitted of the 
explosion of the torpedo at the will 
of the operator, without waiting for 
contact; but they made a some- 
what dangerous addition to the con- 
trivance by providing an apparatus 
for disconnecting the torpedo from 
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the outrigger before ignition. The 
danger of this mode of operation 
lies in the possibility of the torpedo 
drifting under the operating vessel 
after being detached, or of its being 
drawn towards the vessel by the 
act of pulling the trigger-line. 

The Confederates affixed the out- 
rigger apparatus to so many steam- 
vessels of all sizes, that we can only 
account for the lack of enterprise 
in employing the weapon, by sup- 
posing that the operators had little 
confidence in the igniting appli- 
ances, or that the principles on which 
the safety of the operating vessel is 
based, were not sufficiently under- 
stood. Only five such attacks are 
known to have been made by Con- 
federate torpedo-vessels upon Fe- 
deral ships, of which only one was 
completely successful. 

The Federals had less opportunity 
for the employment of this weapon, 
inasmuch as the seas were swept 
of Confederate ships before the tor- 
pedo became an established offen- 
sive naval armament. Nevertheless, 
the Federal navy had the credit of 
making the first attack with an out- 
rigger torpedo-ship upon a Con- 
federate iron-clad under weigh, and 
although the attempt failed from 
what looks somewhat like want of 
confidence in the weapon, yet on 
a second occasion, when success 
crowned the effort, the United 
States had reason to be proud of 
the gallantry which distinguished 
the achievement. 

The first attack was made at 
1op.m. on October 5, 1863, by the 
small Confederate steam-vessel Da- 
vid, a cigar-shaped boat, 50 feet 
long, and about 6 feet diameter, so 
far submerged that only about 10 
feet in length of the hull was visible 
2 feet above the water. From the 
bow a 60 lb. charge of gunpowder, 
mmersed 6 feet, was projected on 
an iron bar to a distance of 10 feet ; 
ignition being effected by an acid 
fuse, dependent on concussion. We 
have in these details all the ele- 
ments of failure. A charge destruc- 
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tive enough if exploded in actual 
contact, but innocuous to a strongly 
built ship, if from any cause the 
explosion should take place at a 
greater distance than six or seven 
feet; yet held near enough to the 
operating vessel to place her in immi- 
nent danger, either from the direct 
action of the explosion on her thin 
sides, or from being swamped by 
the falling column of water; self- 
acting fuses, which necessitated the 
most exposed. direction of attack, 
viz. the enemy’s broadside; and an 
acid composition sluggish enough 
in its action to allow time for the 
rebound of the boat after collision, 
to the distance of the few feet re- 
quired to render the explosion harm- 
less. As a consequence to these 
objections, a want of confidence in 
the safety of his vessel was engen- 
dered in the conductor of the enter- 
prise, who, dreading the effect of the 
explosion on his own vessel, jumped 
overboard before it took place, leav- 
ing the crew to their fate. The 
ship attacked was the United States 
iron-clad New Ironsides, of 3,486 
old American tons, carrying twenty 
guns, which was the most formida- 
ble of the blockading squadron then 
at anchor off Charleston. The cap- 
tain thus describes the event: 


About a minute before the explosion a 
small object was seen by the sentinels, and 
hailed by them as a boat, and also by Mr. 
Howard, officer of the deck, from the gang- 
way. Receiving no answer, he gave the 
order, ‘ Fire into her;’ the sentinels deli- 
vered their fire, and immediately the ship 
received a very severe blow from the explo- 
sion, throwing a column of water upon the 
spar-deck and into the engine-room. The 
object fired at proved to be (as I subse- 
quently learned from one of the prisoners) 
a torpedo-steamer shaped like a cigar, 50 
feet long by 5 feet in diameter, and of 
great speed, and so submerged that the 
only portion of her visible was the coamings 
of her hatch, which were only two feet 
above the water’s edge and about ten feet 
in length. The torpedo-boat was com- 
manded by Lieut.-Commanding Glassell, 
formerly a lieutenant in our navy and now 
our prisoner. He states that the explosion 
threw a column of water over the little 
craft, which put out the fires and left it 
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without motive power, and it drifted past 
the ship. 


The crew, thus deserted by their 
officer, relighted the fires, and 
brought their little vessel safely 
into harbour. 

The next attack made by the 
Confederates, though successful, was 
mutually destructive. The little 
torpedo-vessel being probably fur- 
nished with too short an outrigger, 
was ‘hoisted with her own petard,’ 
and none of the crew returned to 
tell the tale. Manned by six men, 
and commanded by Lieutenant 
Dixon, the little torpedo-vessel 
issued from Charleston harbour to 
attack a detached blockading ship, 
the U. S. 
1,240 American tons, and carrying 
13 guns, which lay at anchor. The 
story is thus told by Rear-Admiral 
J. A. Dahlgren: 


The U.S. st 


eam-sloop Housatonic, on the 


blo ‘kade oft harl« sion, S.C. wa 


{ 
by a rebel, David, 


s torpedoed 
and sunk on the night of 
the 17th February (1864), about nine o'clock. 
From the time the David was seen until 
the vessel was on the bottom, a very brief 
period must have elapsed; so far as the 
executive officer (Lieutenant Higgin 
can judge—and he is the only officer of the 
Housatonic whom I have seen—it did not 
exceed five or seven minutes. The officer 
of the deck perceived a moving object on 
the water q t wr, and ordered the chain 
to | nd executi' 


son) 


the captain a 


each ii 
instant 
board 
masts; th ul » stur 
The vessel began to sink, and went dow 
almost mimeédiately, Happily the loss of 
if s small (five lives in all). B 
t i tely on hearing of 
50 per 
ging. g...1 
rily perceive th 
cely to result from™this event; 
» of our blockade will be 
se cheap, convenient, at 
‘es, and we must eual 
] have mor 
1e use of torpedoes than 
ne, and believe them t » COl- 
st formidable of the diffieul- 
way to Charleston. Their effect 
in October, and now on 
, Sustains me in this idea, 
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Lieutenant Higginson’s report 
makes the time which elapsed after 
sighting the torpedo boat less than 
that given by the admiral. He says: 


About 8.45 p.m. (17th instant) the officer 
of the deck . . . . discovered something on 
the water about 100 yards from, and moy- 
ing towards the ship. It had the appear- 
ance of a plank moving in the water. It 
came directly towards the ship; the time 
from when it was first seen till it was close 
alongside being about two minutes. During 
this time the chain was slipped, the engine 
backed, and all hands called to quarters, 
The torpedo struck the ship forward of the 
mizen-mast on the starboard side, in a line 
with the magazine. Having the after-pivot 
gun pivoted to port, we were unable to 
bring a gun to bear upon her. About one 
minute after she was close alongside the 
explosion took place, the ship sinking stern 
first, and heeling to port as she sank, 
Most of the crew saved themselves by 
going into the rigging, while a boat was 
dlespatche d to the Canandiaqua. This ves- 
sel came gallantly to our assistance, and 
succeeded in rescuing all but (five persons). 


The exceedingly limited distance 
through which objects are visible at 
night can be rapidly traversed by 
vessels under weigh, whose course 
may be determined by the known 
position of the ships at anchor, as 
well as by the lights they display. 
Hence the necessity for the harass- 
ing vigilance and exciting watch- 
fulness which these and subsequent 
torpedo boatattacks caused amongst 
the blockading squadron. The 
nature of these precautions may be 
understood from the following ex- 
tract from an order issued by acting 
Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee on this sub- 


ject: 


Three tugs are assigned to certain 
These tugs are to be kept under 
weigh from suns and during 
and fe 
a good head of steam up (a 
watch of officers and men; battery 
and provided), from §0 to 100 yards astern 
steamers respectively, all ready 
for ramming and running down, without 
your waiting for further orders, any David 


ships. 
to sunrise, 
weather by day, with 


recular 


1: 4. 
thick 
laaw 
ciear 


> 4) 
of these 


or torpedo, or other suspicious vessel or 
boat approaching the vessel to which the 
tug is assigned. These tugs to be kept for 
this special service, and to do no other 
duty, and they are to have bold and trust- 
worthy officers in charge of them, and 
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faithful engineers. .... No boat is al- 
lowed to leave or be absent from any vessel 
of this squadron in James River from sun- 
set to sunrise. 


Booms and other timber obstruc- 
tions are understood to have been 
employed to surround the several 
ships whilst at anchor. They were 
projected from the ships themselves 
so as to swing with the vessels to 
the tide, and were designed to pre- 
vent boats approaching within some 
fifty feet or more. 

A raft with a self-acting torpedo 
attached, had been affixed to the 
bows of the U. 8. iron-clad monitor 
Weehawken off Charleston, in April 
1863, for the purpose of blowing up 
the obstructions and impediments 
placed at the entrance to the har- 
bour. But as the officers of the fleet 
thought that more danger was to 
be apprehended by friends than by 
foes, from the weapon as fitted, and 
as it was clearly useless for the in- 
tended object, the contrivance was 
very properly removed. 

It was not then until the 5th May 
1864, that an outrigger-torpedo 
was fitted to a Federal ship-of-war. 
The occasion is noteworthy for 
other reasons also. The Confede- 
rate iron-clad casemated ram Albe- 
marle descending the Roanoke River 
had attacked and beaten off the 
Federal squadron there, contributed 
to the fall of Plymouth, and obtained 
the control of the waters of Albe- 
marle Sound. Captain Melancton 
Smith, U. 8. N. with eight steamers 
proceeded to recover the loss, and, 
failing to plant the stationary tor- 
pedoes with which he was provided, 
at the entrance of the river to pre- 
vent her exit, the Albemarle with 
two unarmoured consorts issued 
forth, on the 5th May 1864, to the 
fight. 

A well contested action ensued, 
in which it was vainly attempted to 
destroy the invulnerable ram _ by 
running her down, and to impair 
her motive power by fouling the 
screw propeller with nets laid in her 


track, The U. 8S. paddle-wheel 








30 Ameri- 
armed w ith” 12 guns, 
was fitted with a torpedo projected 


steam-ship Miami, of 7 
can tons, 


from the bow, which the com- 
mander was ordered to attempt to 
explode under the Albemarle; but, 
says Captain M. Smith, ‘for some 
cause yet unexplained, it was not 
done.’ The failure may have arisen 
in some degree from want of confi- 
dence in the weapon, though the 
commander of the Miami attributes 
it entirely to the unwieldy and.un- 
handy character of the vessel, which 
was known to be so difficult to 
manceuvre that it seems strange 
such a ship should have been se- 
lected for the duty. 

The only subsequent opportunity 
the Federals had of applying this 
weapon offensively was in the de- 
struction of this same iron-clad 
whilst fastened alongside the wharf 
in Plymouth, and protected by 
booms, &c. ‘The attack will be best 
described in the language of Lieu- 
tenant W. B. Cushing, U.S.N., who 
conducted the operation, and whose 
heroism in this and other marvel- 
lous exploits during the civil war is 
very remarkable. “He reports : 


On the night of the 27th (October 1864) 
having prepared my stcam-launch, I pro- 
ceeded toward Plymouth with thirteen 
officers and men, partly volunteers from the 
squadron. The distance from the mouth 
of the river to the ram is about eight miles, 
the stream averaging in width some 200 
yards, and lined with the enemy's pickets. 
A mile below the town was the wreck of the 
Southfield, surrounded by some schooners, 
and it was understood that a gun was 
mounted there to command the bend. I 
therefore took one of the Shamrock’s cutters 
in tow, with orders to cast off and board at 
that point if we were hailed. Our boat 
succeeded in passing the picket, and even 
the Southfield, within twenty yards without 
discovery ; and we were not hailed until 
by the look-outs of the ram. The cutter 
was then cast off and ordered below, while 
we made for the enemy with a full head of 
steam. The rebels sprang their rattles, 
rang the bell, and commenced firing, at the 
same time repeating their hail, and seeming 
much confused. The light of a fire ashore 
showed me the iron-clad made fast to the 
wharf, with a pen of logs around her, about 
thirty feet from her side. Passing her 
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closely, we made a complete circle, and 
went into her, bows on. By this time the 
enemy’s fire was very severe, but a dose of 
canister at short range served to moderate 
their zeal, and disturb their aim. . . . Ina 
moment we had struck the logs just abreast 
of the quarter port, breasting them in some 
feet, and our bows resting onthem. The 
torpedo-boom was then lowered, and by a 
vigorous pull I succeeded in driving the 
torpedo under the overhang, and exploded 
it at the same time that the A/bemarle’s 
gun was fired. A shot seemed to go crash- 
ing through my boat, and a dense mass of 
water rushed in from the torpedo, filling 
the launch and completely disabling her. 
The enemy then continued his fire at fifteen 
feet range. ... The most of our party 
were captured, some drowned, and only one 
escaped besides myself, and he in a different 
direction. . . . The ram is now completely 
submerged, and the enemy have sunk three 
schooners in the river to obstruct the pas- 
sage of our ships. 


The fall of Plymouth was the 
immediate result of this hardy en- 
terprise, and the report of the cap- 
tain of the Albemarle being amongst 
the spoils, we find that he says: 


The night of the 27th inst., a dark and rainy 
night, I had the watch on board doubled, 
and took extra precaution. At or about 
3 a.m. on the 28th, the officers of the deck 
discovered a small boat in the river; hailed 
her; received an unsatisfactory answer ; 
rang the alarm bell, and opened fire on her 
with the watch. The officers and men were 
at their quarters in as quick time as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, but the 
vessel was so close that we could not bring 
our guns to bear, and the shot fired from 
the after gun, loaded with grape, failed to 
take effect. The boat, running obliquely, 
struck us under the port bow (running over 
the boom), exploded a torpedo, and smashed 
a large hole just under the water-line. 
Under a heavy musketry fire, the boat sur- 
rendered, and I sent Lieutenant Roberts to 
take charge of her. Manned the pumps, 
and ordered to fire up the donkey pumps. 
The water gained on us so fast that all our 
exertions were fruitless, and the vessel went 
down in a few minutes, merely leaving her 
shield and smoke-stack out of water. 


‘The destruction of so formidable 
> 2 ‘ y 

a vessel,’ writes the Secretary of the 
Navy, ‘ which had resisted the com- 
bined attack of a number of our 
steamers, is an important event 
touching our future naval and mili- 
tary operations.’ And in his re- 
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port to Congress, the Secretary 
says : 

Lieutenant W. B. Cushing, a young offi- 
cer who had on previous occasions gained 
the admiration of the department by his 
daring and adventurous heroism, was se- 
lected to destroy the Albemarle by a tor- 
pedo properly arranged in a light picket- 
boat, to be placed at his disposal. The 
torpedo is the invention of Chief-Engineer 
W. W. Wood, and possesses extraordinary 
power. Itwas arranged and applied to the 
picket-boat at the suggestion and under the 
direction of Rear-Admiral F. H. Gregory 
and his able assistants. Lieutenant Cush- 
ing was directed to have the means for 
carrying out the views of the department 
prepared, and when these were completed 
it was quickly and brilliantly executed. 
With 14 naval officers and men who volun- 
teered for the service, he, on the night of 
October 27, ascended the Roanoke to Ply- 
mouth, assailed the ram at her wharf, 
though guarded by a military force on 
shore as well as by her crew, and sunk her. 
Only himself and one of the party escaped 
death or capture. This daring and suc- 
cessful exploit removed the reliable defence 
of Plymouth. Commander Macomb, senior 
officer in the sounds, promptly availed 
himself of the advantages of Lieutenant 
Cushing’s achievement, . ... and on the 
31st October took possession of the place. 


Hazardous as these enterprises 
undoubtedly were, they were not 
attended with more danger than 
was experienced in the cutting-out 


expeditions of former times. The 
practicability of the general employ- 
ment of torpedoes as an offensive 
weapon of war was considered de- 
monstrated by the results, and in 
addition to a vessel specially con- 
structed for the purpose, six small 
iron-clads were provided with tor- 
pedoes, and the boats of the larger 
United States, ships-of-war were 
ordered to be fitted with them. But 
the conclusion of the civil war put an 
end to such enterprises, and the sub- 
ject became in time of peace a matter 
for careful experimental research : 
(1) as to the best means of bring- 
ing about the explosion at the right 
moment, and (2) as to the mini- 
mum charge which would prove 
destructive at the greatest distance 
commensurate with the necessarily 
limited immersion (eight to ten feet) 
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which could be conveniently given 
by an outrigger. At the same time 
every considerable maritime state 
in Europe instituted similar experi- 
mental investigations, which have 
advanced our knowledge of both 
these important points far beyond 
the experiences of the American 
civil war. That any ship of any 
size or build could safely employ 
torpedoes in this manner is now 
plainly evident, and there can be 
little doubt but that future naval 
actions will be greatly influenced, if 
not actually decided, by the skill 
displayed in manceuvring the hostile 
ships so as to bring their torpedoes 
within effective range. To run into 
or ram a@ vigilant enemy so as to 
sink his ship is a delicate operation 
necessitating a blow nearly at right 
angles to the broadside; but the 
process of torpedoing can be ac- 
complished whilst alongside of or 
astern of the enemy, and is not to 
be easily eluded by the action of 
the helm. It can only be escaped 
by superior speed. If, for example, 
the Austrian fleet had been so 
equipped at Lissa, the attempt to 
ram the Italian ships, which was 
only in one case successful, might 
have been succeeded by explosions 
whilst passing through the line, 
which might have destroyed many 
of the opposing fleet. 

The lessons which we may 
gather from the torpedo warfare in 
America show,—1st. That without 
this auxiliary agency, no system of 
fortification will prevent an enter- 
prising foe from passing through 
an easily navigable channel, if a 
sufficient object is to be attained by 
doing so, and if a point of safety 
exists beyond the batteries. znd. 
That the torpedo is a powerful 
weapon of offensive war, which 
may be employed not only by 
steam-vessels of the mercantile 
marine for their own defence, or 
that of our seaports, but also by 


ships-of-war of all classes in actions 
at sea. 
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The position of future blockading 
squadrons will be by no means 
agreeable, for whilst they can send 
their boats into the blockaded port 
at night to blow up the enemy’s 
ships, the besieged can, with even 
creater facility, ‘send forth torpedo- 
ships or boats at night, which 
would render it impossible for the 
blockaders to remain at anchor. 

Whether regarded in their defen- 
sive or in their offensive character, 
torpedoes must henceforth form an 
essential object of naval and of 
military study. Even if we did not 
employ this weapon ourselves, all 
civilised nations are arming with it 
and will employ it in any war 
against us, and it must form a sub- 
ject of study how to counteract its 
action. We have seen what pre- 
cautions were taken by the Federal 
squadrons for defence against them, 
and how impossible it was found to 
advance over waters so defended 
without the destruction of the ad- 
vancing vessels. This should teach 
circumspection in risking valuable 
ships in suspected waters even after 
careful search; whilst ‘it should 
teach the necessity of gaining ex- 
perience in time of peace in the 
best modes of operation both with 
and against torpedoes. Without 
such practical experience our sol- 
diers and sailors may, at the out- 
break of a war, find themselves 
furnished with strange weapons, 
the use of which may be vaguely 
understood, and in which they will 
have no confidence. Their first 
lessons may then have to be learnt 
in the face of a more far-seeing 
enemy, and British pluck be sorely 
taxed to make amends for admini- 
strative sluggishness. As short and 
sharp wars appear to be the order 
of the day, it is to be hoped that 
we shall not await the outbreak of 
hostilities before fitting any of our 
ships-of-war with this inexpensive 
weapon, or furnishing our engineers 
with all the requisite apparatus for 
the defence of our principal seaports. 
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LAND, AND THOSE WHO TILL IT.’ 


M.A. 


Canon of Bristol and Vicar of Halberton. 


gee T first ascertained as a 
matter of fact, that in n any 


parts of the west of England, North 


Devon in particular, the wages of 


able-bodied, well-conducted agricul- 
tural labourers were sometimes only 
7s. and seldom more than 8s. a 
week, I immediately asked, How 
can these men live? How is it 
possible for a man out of 18/. 4s. or 
2ol. 16s. per annum to house, feed, 
and clothe himself, his wife and 
children, provide shoes, fuel, light, 
pay school fees, the doctor, the 
midwife, the undertaker, and other 
demands too many to be enume- 
rated, but, nevertheless, as much 
matter of fact as that wages are 
only 7s. or 8s, a week? I called to 


mind the old nursery rhymes : 


Multiplication is vexation, 
Addition is as bad; 
The rule of three doth puzzle me, 
And practice makes me mad ; 

and came to the conclusion, that to 
ponder over the problem of keeping 
a wife and family on 7s. or &s. 

week was much more likely than 
anything else to consign me to a 
madhouse. Full of hope I carried 
this problem to the meeting of the 
British Association at Norwich. 
These doughty men of science, said 
I, will crack this hard nut, if no 
one else can. It was all in vain. 
Some of the philosophers said one 
thing and some another. There 
was a good deal of talk about educa- 
tion, emigration, the franchise, the 
repeal of the law of primogeniture, 
the re-distribution of land, and about 
my having said many things which 
I never did say, and being an 
enthusiast and ignorant of political 
economy, and such like. But when 
the plain practical home question 
was put, how to keep a wife and 
family on 7s. or 8s. a week, astro- 


nomers, geologists, chemists, the 
advocates of the Darwinian theory, 
and even the members of the eco- 
nomic section, all shook their heads 
and passed by on the other side. 
Accordingly in the true sense of the 
word ‘life’ I give up the matter of 
living altogether. I take it for 
granted that these people do not 
live, they exist, they vegetate, they 
don’t die, and thi ut is all. 

The following is a correct de- 
tailed account of the condition of 
an agricultural labourer in North 
Devon. ‘Till within the last year 
the wages were seldom more than 
8s., in some cases only 7s. a week. 
Nine shillings a week are now 
usually given, though in some cases 
still only eight. Each man has in 
addition his three pints or two 
quarts of cider a day. The horse- 
keeper and the shepherd have also 
a cottage fand good garden rent 
free. In some cases also an agree- 
ment is made, that the wages should 
be partly paid at a price per bushel 
fixed at the commencement of the 
hiring in grist or tailing, being the 
wheat which is too small in grain 
to find purchasers in the market. 
This when wheat is high is an 
advantage to the labourer; but 
when wheat is low very much the 
reverse. The labourer must be at 
his work at seven o’clock in the 
morning, having breakfasted before 
he starts. He has half an hour for 
‘forenoons,’ a kind of luncheon, an 
hour for dinner, and leaves off 
work nominally at five, or in some 
cases half past five o’clock. The 
day’s work therefore consists nomi- 
nally of ten hours or ten hours and 
a half, with an hour and a half for 
meals deducted. In reality, how- 
ever, the labourer is often kept to a 
much later hour, without any addi- 
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tional pay for overtime, sometimes labourer in the west of England, 
from six in the morning till eight unless he be a horse-keeper or a 
or nine at night. In hay and corn shepherd, has but gs. a week in 
harvest, when he is not unfrequently money to pay everything, including 
kept till nine o’clock in the even- house rent for self, wife, and family, 
ing, he gets his supper in return, and with no privilege except the 
but seldom any additional wages. very questionable one of three pints 
Horse-keepers and shepherds make of very sour and often very weak 
much Jonger hours than ordinary cider a day, and the contingent and 
labourers regularly, and have in fluctuating advantage of a portion 
consequence house and garden rent of his gs. being paid i in the shape of 
free, in addition to their gs. a week. grist. Fuel is seldom supplied, 
Piecework is not very general in except at a cost for getting it by 
North Devon. But in cases in grubbing up old hedges and such 
which the cutting and harvesting like which is fully equal to its 
either of hay or corn or any other value. Potato ground is almost 
sort of work is taken by the labourer always paid for at a high rate. In 
at a fixed price per acre or yard, he many cases the labourer is forbidden 
can of course make additional to keep pigs or poultry, which is a 
wages, but still—which ought to be great disadvantage: for fear, since 
carefully borne in mind—only, since his wages are so low, he should 
the price of piecework is very low, feed them on his master’s property. 
by additional and very hard work. Much injury has been done to the 
Women have sevenpence or eight- cause of the labourer by persons, 
pence a day. This scarcely pays who are practically ignorant of the 
for wear and tear of clothes, and matter, or who are interested in 
not at all for the consequent neglect propagating misstatements, making 
of household duties, and in reality a great talk about the low wages of 
adds nothing to the welfare of a the agricultural labourers in the 
family. Many women are so well west of England being compensated 
aware of this, as to decline outdoor by privileges which do not in reality 
work, unless, as in some instances, exist.! Equally fallacious is it to 
which is a great hardship, forced to say that the labourer is not bound 
do it by the agreement between to any particular locality, but can 
their husbands and the farmers, migrate where he pleases. As a 
who, in some cases, will not give matter of fact, a married labourer 
employment on any other condition. with a family is as fast bound to his 
In general then the agricultural home as if there were not a railway 


' At a ploughing match dinner at Halberton on October 28th last, a farmer present 
made the following statement: ‘The canon had said that the labourer earned 8s. or 9s. 
aweek. Now he had gone through his labour book, and taken out the amount paid to 
one of his labourers from Lady-day 1867 to Lady-day 1868. Although this man received 
nominally 8s. a week, he actually received, taking all the year round, 10s. a week in 
money, and with grist corn, convenience for pig, and other ‘things, he received as much 
as made up the wages to the value of 148, a week—(hear, hear). The labourer was not, 
therefore, in the poverty- -stricken and degraded state which had been represented ’—(hear, 
hear). This is a fair specimen of the way in which the wages of an agricultural Shean 
are calculated from a farmer's point of view. The wages of 8s. a week are calculated at 
1os, a week by adding the receipts for over work, when a hard day’s work has been 
already done, while on the other hand, no deduction is made for wet days with no work 
and no wages. The grist has been already explained. The convenience for a pig either 
means a stye “which ought to be annexed to ev ery cottage, or an occasional run for the 
pig in an adjoining field, which not one farmer in a thousand allows. These, together 
with other things, which are not named, and which in reality do not exist, are calculated 
from a farmer's point of view at 4s. a week !!! 
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within a hundred miles, unless some 
one better informed than himself 
points out to him where and how 
to go, inspires him with energy to 
undertake the heavy responsibility 
of removal, and money to carry it 
into effect. Under the circum- 
stances above stated, it is not 
wonderful that the labourer’s break- 
fast consists usually of nothing 
better than teakettle broth, which 
is made of slices of bread soaked in 
a pint and a half of hot water, with 
a pinch of salt, sometimes an onion 
or two, and half a teacupful of 
milk or buttermilk when it can be 
got, which is not often; his fore- 
noons or luncheon of bread and 
skim-milk cheese hard and dry; 
his dinner of the same; and his 
supper, the best meal in the day, of 
potatoes and cabbage flavoured with 
a very small piece of bacon, if he is 
permitted to keep a pig. Never, 


except on a Sunday, and then very 
seldomandin very minute quantities, 
is butcher’s meat seen unless given 


by some one in better circumstances, 
Neither is it wonderful that on such 
fare the west of England labourer, 
—who, when transplanted to places 
where better wages are given and 
fed on good beef, can do, as has 
lately in many instances been proved, 
as good a day’s work as any York- 
shireman bred and born, is in his 
best days but feeble, at the age of 
forty-five or fifty is crippled up with 
rheumatism; and having had all his 
life long scarcely enough to keep 
body and soul together, and con- 
sequently no means of laying by or 
insuring against old age, has no- 
thing but parish pay and the union 
to look to. Much might be said in 
addition, of the want, with here and 
there a noble exception, of sympathy 
on the part of employers with their 
labourers; the many days’ wages 
which are lost in consequence of 
no indoor work being provided 
for bad weather; in case of sick- 
ness also the nonpayment of any 
wages at all, and the refusal of 
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any assistance, even to the extent 
of a little milk in instances, not 
only of an ordinary kind, but 
even when the bones of the la- 
bourer have been broken in his 
master’s service; the abusive lan- 
guage in which the labourer is 
addressed, and other forms of op- 
pression scarcely conceivable, and 
which would not be ventured on 
save in the case of men depressed 
and made dependent to the extent 
that these labourers are. For in- 
stance, a shepherd, an old and faith- 
ful servant of a man who farmed 
upwards of 800 acres, had several 
of his ribs broken by one of his 
master’s horses. He was confined 
to his bed for many weeks. Not 
only did he receive no wages or any 
other sort of assistance from his 
master during the whole of the time 
he was disabled, but the rent of his 
house, which as a shepherd he had 
free, was deducted from his son’s 
wages as long as he was unable to 
look after the sheep. Another 
man, a carter, also in the service of 
a well-to-do farmer, saved a valuable 
team of horses and a waggon from 
being dashed to pieces, but in doing 
so was severely injured. In this case 
great interest was made with the 
farmer, but in vain, to give if onlya 
little milk for the wife and family. 
This description of the condition 
of agricultural labourers in North 
Devon is not. based upon informa- 
tion obtained from interested parties 
or at second or third rate, or upon 
a hasty personal visit. It is the 
result of the experience of a six 
years’ residence in a parish of 7,600 
acres and 1,663 people, in every 
farmhouse and cottage of which the 
author has been many times a year 
at almost every hour of the day, 
and with the habits and circum- 
stances of whose inmates he is 
nearly as familiar as with those of 
his own household, and it is noto- 
rious that this is a fair averave of 
the whole district. Can any one in 
such a condition be said to live ? 
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There are, however, even in the 
west of England many exceptions 
to the above state of things. In 
the neighbourhood of large and 
flourishing towns, such as Exeter, 
Torquay, Brixham, and other such 
places, and wherever mines have 
been opened as in Cornwall, wages 
are always higher, and the agricul- 
tural labourer is more independent 
and better cared for. There is the 
same result wherever there is an 
intelligent resident landowner. So 
that it not unfrequently happens, 
that in two contiguous parishes, the 
condition of the labourer is very 
different. The conduct of the land- 
owner in such case gives a tone to 
that of the farmer, and the labourer 
reaps the benefit. In other parts 
of England the rates of wages and 
the position of the labourers are 
very various, always higher and 
better than in the west of | England, 
and usually highest in the vicinity 
of mines, manufactories and large 
towns. The author has himself 
sent labourers from North Devon 
into Bedfordshire at 12s. a week, 
with house and garden rent free, 
and an allowance of beer: into 
Cheshire at from 13s. to 18s. a week : 
into Derbyshire at 15s. a week, 
with house and garden rent free 
and potato ground ploughed and 
manured by the employer: into 
Durham at 12s. a week with house 
rent free: into Glamorganshire at 
12s. a week, with house and garden 
rent free: into Hampshire at 12s. 
a week: into Hertfordshire at 13s. 
a week and 20s. a week in harvest 
time: into Kent at 13s. a week 
with house and garden rent free: 
into Lancashire at from 16s. to 20s. 
a week, and single men from 6s. to 
8s. a week, with board, lodging, 
washing, and mending : into Shrop- 
shire at 12s. a week, with house 
and garden rent free: into Surrey 
and Sussex at 14s. a week, with 
house and garden rent free: into 
Yorkshire at 12s. a week, with house 
and garden rent free, harvest wages, 


and fuel carted. Into all the above 
places labourers, altogether more 
than one hundred in number, have 
been sent for purely agricultural 
employment at the wages above 
named, and there is every reason to 
believe that they are the current 
wages of the different localities. 
The author is at this present time 
sending a married labourer into 
Flintshire at 18s. a week, with 
house and garden rent free. In 
parts of Westmoreland also, he 
knows by personal inquiry that the 
rate of wages is 18s. a week, and in 
the neighbourhood of Tunbridge in 
Kent 15s. and 16s. a week with 
house and garden rent free, at 
Christmas fuel or 21. in place of it, 
and very profitable piece work at 
hay and corn harvest, at hopping 
and barking times. Thus in the 
parts of England of which the 
author has had practical experience 
the wages of the agricultural - 
bourer (the west of England, 
cluding parts of Somersetshire Po 
Wiltshire, the counties of Dorset, 
Devon, and parts of Cornwall being 
excepted) range from 12s. to 20s, a 
week with, in almost all cases, the 
addition of a house and garden rent 
free and occasionally fuel and other 
advantages. Norfolk is famous as 
a great agricultural county, and 
most indignantly rejects any state- 
ment which implies that the agri- 
cultural labourer has not fair treat- 
ment within her limits. It is true 
that wages are better there than in 
the west, but yet not nearly so good 
as in many other parts of England 
above mentioned. Mr. Reade, one 
of the members for the county, 
stated at the conference in Willis’s 
Rooms, that the wages of a labourer 
might be reckoned at 12s. a week, 
made up into 13s. a week by the ad- 
ditional money paid at harvest time. 
Upon inquiry, however, it will be 
found, that in many parts of Norfolk 
wages are not as high as 12s, a 
week; that in winter many days’ 
work and wages are lost, and that 
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in some cases the men are discharged 
for several weeks together in winter, 
all which will bring down the ave- 
rage of wages for the year much 
be low 12s. a week. Mr. Reade, 
known in the House of Commons 


as the farmers’ member, and himself 


a tenant farmer, is often looked up 
to as a great authority on the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer. 
So he no donbt is from a farmer’s 
point of view. Ata meeting of the 
Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture on 

Saturday, October 11th, 1867, Mr. 
Re: aude said : ‘The employment in 
which women and children em- 
— in agriculture are occupied 
was light, and the hours during 
vents they were employed were 
not long. A great deal of what 
might be called sentimental twaddle 
had been talked on this subject. 
Some gentlemen said that when a 
poor girl went to field work she 
was contaminated and spoiled, but 
he contended that in all probability 
she was contaminated and spoiled 
before she got there. He thought 


a girl of eleven or twelve years was 
as strong as a boy of about that 
age, and he contended that there 
was no good farming without this 


juvenile and female labour. There 
were certain fiddling operations on 
a farm, for which the nimble fin- 
gers of children were particularly 
adapted. With regard to the edu- 
cational part of the question, he 
knew that some thought it desirable 
that children should not be em- 
ployed in work before nine years of 
age. He was sure, however, that 
unless a boy went to work when he 
was nine or ten years of age, he 
would not make a good labourer.’ 
Since Mr. Re: de is so often 
quoted as an authority on the 
treatment of labourers, it is well 
that he should speak for himself, 
and that his philanthropic and en- 
lightened views about women and 
children, and education and morals, 
and the necessities of good farming 
superseding every religious, moral, 
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and social consideration, should be 
stated in his own words. It is well 
that Mr. Reade had no power in 
yor a legislation in the agri- 
cultural gang system, and it is to 
he hoped that ‘he will be equally 
without weight in future debates 
on the subject of education for the 
agricultural classes. A landowner 
in Norfolk was some little time ago 
calling on one of his tenant farmers, 
He saw a flitch of bacon hanging 
up, and said he should like to have 
some. ‘That bacon is not good 
enough for you or me,’ said the 
farmer. ‘That is what we give our 
men a slice of first, and then a lump 
of bread a week old, and that shuts 
them up.’ Very much against the 
will of the farmer who employed 
him, a youth in another part of 
Norfolk went with the rector of 
his parish, and in company with 
the other young people of the village, 
to be confirmed in the church of a 
neighbouring town. He was of 
course absent a whole day. His 
wages were sevenpence a day. At 
the end of the week his master de- 
ducted one shilling from his wages. 
On what principle he calculated 
this deduction, except on that of a 
farmer being at liberty to do what 
he pleases with his labourers, it is 
not easy to see. But the above in- 
stances, lately accidentally brought | 
to the author’s notice, tend towards 
the conclusion, that it is not only in 
the west of England that the agri- 
cultural labourer is regarded as a 
serf, and that in some parts of the 
east at least we must not take for 
granted all that is boasted about 
either their wages or treatment. 
From the above statement it is 
clear that the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer is very different 
in different parts of England, and 
sometimes even in different parts of 
the same county. In scarcely any 
part of England however is he in 
the condition in which he ought to 
be. Even where it has been most 
improved his position has lagged far 
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behind that of other classes. As 
compared with the manufacturing 
and mechanical classes, or even 
with trade labourers, such, for in- 
stance, as those attached to masons, 
bricklayers, and joiners, his wages 
havenot been proportionately raised. 
It is true, that clothing is cheaper. 
But on the other hand every kind 
of food is dearer. Bread and flour 
are dear. Butcher’s meat, except 
in some highly favoured districts, 
is wholly out of reach. Milk, the 
most wholesome and nutritious of all 
food, as testified by the most emi- 
nent medical men, especially in the 
ease of young children, and which 
till of late years was easily attain- 
able at a small cost, and was much 
used and valued in every labourer’s 
family, can now in rural districts, 
strange to say, scarcely be got. 
The labourer cannot afford to buy 
itat the price for which it would re- 
munerate the farmer to undertake 
the risk and trouble of retailing it in 


small quantities, instead of making 


it wholesale into butter and cheese. 
Except in the coal districts fuel also 
has become more scarce and dear 
in proportion as enclosures have 
been enlarged, hedges thrown down, 
hedge-row timber felled, and woods 
cleared for the plough. Education 
moreover, which half a century ago 
was little thought of by the agri- 
cultural labourer, but which every 
thoughtful parent now wishes for 
his children, is what may be called 
a new though voluntary tax, mo- 
rally, at les ist, almost necessitating 
an expenditure which out of his 
already too small pittance he can 
ill afford. Thus, while the rate of 
his wages has been but little in- 
creased, the expenses of the agri- 
cultural labourer have been multi- 
pled and his advantages at the 
same time diminished in number. 
He is always in low water, gene rally 
in debt to the shop and the shoe- 
maker, is precluded consequently 
from buying in the open market, 
has often, if his club does not be. 
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come bankrupt and desert him, to 
forfeit the advantages of his club 
from want of means to keep up the 
monthly payment, is always strug- 
gling with but never able to extri- 
cate himself from his helpless and 
hopeless condition. His family, in- 
stead of being a blessing and a joy 
to him, only add to his perp! lexities. 
For lack of knowledge, enterprise, 
and money, and in consequence of 
his spirit being almost quenched 
within him by his overwhelming 
difficulties, generally speaking he 
has but scantily availed himself of 
those advantages of ready and com- 
paratively inexpensive locomotion 
which the railway offers to all, and 
through the instrumentality of 
which almost every other class has 
more or less bettered itself. 

On such a subject as this, as on 
that of the education of the labour- 
ing classes generally, nothing is 
more deceptive than figures “and 
statistics, which are often so care- 
lessly collected as to be wholly at 
variance with the facts on their 
being a true representation of which 
their whole value depends. Thus 
in the House of Commons last ses- 
sion a minister of the Crown almost 
electrified his hearers by drawing 
from a long array of figures, which 
he set before them, a conclusion 
plainly opposed to commonly known 
matter of fact, namely, that as re- 
gards the education of the labour- 
ing classes there is sce urcely any- 
thing more wanted. It is in the 
same way that theorists often make 
out the condition of the agricultural 
labourer to be so pezfect as to need 
no improvement. Mr. Bailey Den- 
ton, himself a large employer of 
agricultural labourers in drainage, 
and therefore looked up to as an 
authority on such matters, did this 
to such an extent in a paper which 
he read last spring before the Society 
of Arts, as induced another gentle- 
man, Mr. Howard, to remark with 
as much truth as courtesy, ‘ that 
there were so many excellent points 
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in the paper, that he was very re- 
Inctant to take exception to any- 
thing, but he certainly thought that 
rather too bright a picture of the con- 
dition of the rural population had 
been painted.’ Farm-houses and 
homesteads well kept, and cottages 
trellised with rosesand honeysuckles, 
like many other outsides, are apt to 
deceive those who look no further. 
[t is only they who have been in 


the habit of penetrating inside these 
at all hours and becoming familiar 
with the lives and habits of the in- 
mates, who are qualified to paint a 
correct picture of the indifference 

to anything but self which often 


reiens in the one, and the misery, 
poverty, and abject dependence 
which are by the other not unfre- 
quently conceale d from common ob- 
servation. This sort of personal 
experience, the amount to which 
the country is taxed for agricultural 
paupers, the multitudes of marks in 
place of signatures in the marriage 
registers of the rural districts, the 
large proportion of recruits from 
the same districts who can neither 
read nor write, the number of per- 
sons from the same districts com- 
mitted to prison, and, above all, the 


general conviction in the minds of 


even the most advanced reformers 
that, as a class, agricultural la- 
bourers are at present wholly un- 
fit for the exercise of the franchise : 
these are the most reliable evidences 
of the real condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer. These are facts. 
Facts are stubborn things. They 
often reduce a very pretty picture 
to a very rough and uninviting 
sketch. It is much to be wished 
that the facts were otherwise. But 
far the best hope of improvement 
rests, not in disguising the truth 
with pretty colours, but in so look- 
ing the truth steadily in the face 
and so changing the things them- 
selves, as that the colours in which 
they are represented may be as true 
as they are pretty. In order to 
this the causes of the existing evil 
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must be inquired into and the best 
remedies ascertained. 

The state of things above de- 
scribed cannot be traced to any de. 
clining interest in land. Notwith- 
standing the rapid growth and ex. 
tension of manufacture in all its 
branches during the last half cen- 
tury, Great Britain still maintains, 
and will, as far as can be seen, to 
the end maintain, its character as 
an agricultural country. Cotton 
and iron, so far from extinguishing 
or weakening the landed ‘interest, 
or even lessening the value of land, 
have a directly “opposite tendency. 
The cultivation of the soil still re- 
mains, and is likely to remain, the 
staple business of the country, 
Manufacturers no sooner make their 
fortunes than they invest it in land. 
No sort of property is so much 
coveted, or so eagerly sought after, 
as landed property} Upon the im- 
provement of landed property much, 
not only of the profits of trade and 
manufacture, but even of the me- 
chanical skill and habits of inven- 
tion acquired in manufacturing and 
mercantile pursuits, are expended. 
Hence, everything connected with 
the landed interest commands as 
much or more attention now, than 
it did before the first power loom 
was set.up in Lancashire or York- 
shire, or the first furnace heated in 
Staffordshire. ‘There is nothing 
like land,’ is unequivocally the feel- 
ing of all who have accumulated 
capital attheircommand. In truth, 
there is no class in this country 
which is so much and so generally 
looked up to as landowners. The 
ancient aristocracy are all land- 
owners. It is from that class chiefly 
that lord- lieutenants, deputy-lieu- 
tenants, county magistrates, grand 
jurymen, and all other influential 
officers are chosen. Hence, the 
power of the landed interest is 
almost overwhelming, and land and 
all which appertains to it is as much 
prized as ever. 

Though the condition of the la- 
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bourer is certainly therefore not 
traceable to any diminished interest 
in or care for land, it is, without 
doubt, to a certain extent depen- 
dent on the influence and example 
of the landowners. Generally 
speaking and considered as a class, 
landowners are much improved in 
information and habits. Public 
opinion, the reform of the universi- 
ties and public schools, the universal 
march of intellect, the facility of 
foreign travel, and the substitution 
by purchase of many of the more 
enlightened members of the com- 
mercial classes for the ignorant and 
prejudiced yeomen, and, as in the 
north of England they are called, 
statesmen of former times; the in- 
fusion, in short, of a large amount 
of new blood, has done much for the 
improvement of landowners as a 
class. There is still, no doubt, 
especially in the west of England, 
a considerable number of hereditary 
landowners who, in their tastes, 
habits, and pursuits, are in no wise 
very different from their fathers or 
grandfathers before them.' Such 
men deem of the land as that which 
furnishes their income, breeds foxes, 
hares, pheasants, partridges, and 
alas rabbits also, and entitles its 
possessor to a certain amount of 
social privilege and rank, but not 
as entailing any corresponding 
amount of responsibility. They 
think of the farmer chiefly as of the 
man who pays the rent and pre- 
serves the game, and who the less 
he partakes of the general improve- 
ment the fewer will be his demands 
for costly alteration of premises, or 
the introduction of expensive ma- 
chinery, and the greater the ser- 
vility with which he will give his 
vote exactly as directed. As for 
the labourer, such sort of land- 
owners call him Hodge. They 
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think of him as Hodge. They treat 
him as Hodge. In their eyes the 
labourer is a ~serf, and ought to re- 
main a serf. He must be content 
with a cottage, in comparison of 
which a barn or a stable is a palace ; 
wages barely enough when he is 
at work every day and all day long 
to keep body and soul together, not 
by any means enough to clothe a 
wife and family decently, with no 
margin for bad weather, sickness, 
or old age; with nothing then in 
prospect but parish pay and the 
union. This, coupled with a dis- 
like of all but the smallest modicum 
of education, is the hereditary creed 
about labourers of this class of land- 
owners. Such men look coldly on 
any one who endeavours to open 

the mind of the labourer and lead 
him to aspire to a more indepen- 
dent position, and upon the labourer 
himself, if he dares to profit by 
such sort of lessons. In many parts 
of Great Britain this sort of land- 


owner is happily nearly, if not 


quite, matter of history. In the 
west of England it is not by any 
means an extinct species. Not a 
single landowner so far in the 
west of England has come forward 
publicly to support any movement 
for the improvement of agricultural 
labourers; many have thrown all 
possible obstacles in the way of 
such movements. In proportion as 
such sort of landowners are any- 
where found, in the same propor- 
tion almost invariably is the la- 
bourer depressed. If all landowners 
all over the country would only ex- 
ercise the same salutary influence, 
and set the same good example 
which many are already doing, 
wages would rise, and the condi- 
tion of the labourer would be im- 
proved. For though the rate of 
wages must in the main be regu- 


1 This, at le: at as far as Devonshire is concerned, ii is in great measure owing to the 
very strong clan feeling which exists, and which by restricting society very much to 
those families which are connected and interconnected with each other, excludes the 
salutary influence of a wider and less prejudiced circle, and keeps up an exclusive and 


narrow-minded estimate of all things. 
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lated by the law of demand and 
supply, the influence and example 
of an intelligent and benevolent 
landowner will, without doubt, give 
a fillip even to that law. 

The condition of the farmer like- 
wise exercises considerable influ- 
ence on that of the labourer. Now 
farmers also, as well as landowners, 
are in many parts of the country 
an improved class of men. Large 
farms are the fashion of the day. 
In order to produce this result a 
number of small farms as they fall 
vacant are massed together into 
one, and the small farm houses are 
turned into perhaps two or three 
labourers’ cottages. This leads to 
men of much greater capital, and 
such as are better educated as well 
generally as specifically taking to 
farming as a business. In many 
parts of England the farm-house is 
replete with comfort and every re- 
finement, and after along day spent 
on the land or in the dairy, the 
evening finds the male part of the 


family occupied in the pursuit of 
general literature, or studying the 
best treatise on the cultivation of 
land, and the women busy with 


embroidery or music. This de- 
scription applies but in a very 
limited degree to the west of Eng- 
land. There, often the farmer is 
but very little improved, is igno- 
rant, prejudiced, and averse to 
change. It is with difficulty that 
he is reconciled to the use of ma- 
chinery, artificial manures, or any 
of the various improvements for 
the cultivation of land for which 
we are indebted to the appli- 
cation of science to this particular 
business. Still, even in the west 
of England, notwithstanding the 
very heavy burden of the parochial 
rates—which, for the sake of the 
tenant-farmer, it is to be hoped the 
reformed Parliament will cause to 
be levied on all kinds of property 
instead of upon land exclusively— 
the great injury done to crops by 
hares, pheasants, and rabbits, and 
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various other drawbacks, farming 
is a profitable business, and in the 
long run farmers are prosperous 
men. Though its conclusiveness is 
sometimes called in question by 
those whose interest it is to make 
the contrary appear, the surest 
proof of this is to be found in the 
fact, that for every farm as soon as 
it becomes vacant there are innnu- 
merable candidates. Thus rents 
keep up, and yet tenants are never 
wanting. 

Just as the improvement of the 
condition of landowners and tenant 
farmers exercises a considerable in- 
fluence upon that of the labourers, 
so also does that of the land itself, 
Wherever the land is better culti- 
vated, the condition of the labourer 
is generally proportionately im- 
proved. Now, the land itself with- 
out doubt shares in the above de- 
scribed improvement of both the 
landowner and the farmer. It can- 
not be doubted but that the acre- 
age of the whole country is much 
more productive than it used to be. 
The acreage itself has been much 
increased by reclamation from the 
sea, the enclosure of commons, and 
the cultivation of waste lands and 
roadsides. By improved drainage, 
the use of machinery and artificial 
manures, the application of science, 
and the employment of larger capi- 
tal, every acre also has been made 
much more productive. As already 
stated in the case of landowners 
and farmers, so also in that of the 
land itself, the improvement has 
been less in the west than in any 
other part of England. By in- 
proved farming, the western coun- 
ties might be made to produce 
much more largely than they do. 
But in order to improved farming, 
there must be an improvement in 
the landowners and farmers. It 
would in many cases be hard to 
persuade a western squire or farmer 
that any improvement is needed. 
This is, to a great extent, attribut- 
able to an absence of locomotion, 
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and the consequent ignorance of 
what is going on in other parts 
of the country. Unless in the case 
of those whom business summons 
to London, or who, being of a more 
enterprising character than their 
neighbours, go about to see the 
world, the squires and farmers of 
the western counties seldom move 
from home, and live consequently 
in @ very circumscribed and preju- 
diced atmosphere. They will not 
believe the accounts of improved 
fa‘ming which are given by those 
who have travelled with their eyes 
open all over the country, and have 
no confidence in their criticism, or 
respect for their advice. The only 
exception is Cornwall. Cornwall 
is full of mines and smelting works. 
The landowners, farmers, and la- 
bourers there are brought into daily 
contact with mechanical skill, en- 
terprise, and ingenuity. As always 
happens in such cases, those en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the land 
by that contact, themselves become 
more enterprising and skilled. This 
is to such an extent the case as 
regards Cornwall in comparison 
with Devonshire, that the Cornish- 
men are reported to say that, if it 
were not for Devonshire stopping 
the way, Cornwall would be in the 
world. Land in Cornwall is much 
better cultivated than in Devon- 
shire. In some parts it is highly 
cultivated for the production of 
early broccoli for the London and 
other large markets. Wages are 
consequently higher, and the con- 
dition of the labourer better. 

A want of education has much to 
do with the depressed condition of 
the agricultural labourer. There 
is, generally speaking, no want of 
schools. There are plenty of these 
and well taught, and, thanks both 
to the personal exertions and pecu- 
niary sacrifices, not of the land- 


' The author last year paid 33/. 78. 11d. 
while the landowners of the parish, 7,600 acres in extent, contributed altogether only 
30l. 118, This is a fair example of what happens every year and in a great many places, 
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owners whose duty it is, but of the 
rural clergy, in all respects effi- 
ciently conducted.! Many of the 
older labourers have of course de- 
rived no benefit from these, which 
are comparatively of recent institu- 
tion. But they are calculated to 
produce a marvellous change in the 
rising generation of agricultural 
labourers, if there were only some 
security for the children being sent 
to them and kept in them for a 
sufficient length of time. Addi- 
tional inducement might, no doubt, 
be held out to the parents by some 
slight variation in the subjects 
taught. This would conduce also 
to the advantage of the children. 
The author’s own schools, which 
are under inspection, and as testi- 
fied by the reports of the Com- 
mittee of Council and the amount 
of grant made, in good condition, 
have been much better filled since 
a practice was introduced of teach- 
ing the children to write such a 
letter as, if they left home, would 
really inform and interest their 
parents and friends, instead of the 
miserable scrawls so often com- 
municating no further news than 
‘this comes, hopping that it will 
find you all well, as thank God it 
leaves me.’ A further inducement 
also and advantage might be found 
in some specific instruction, such 
as would fit the labourer for the 
use of expensive machinery, and 
the carrying out improved systems 
of agriculture. But there would 
still remain the strong counter in- 
ducement for keeping the children 
at home—namely, the saving the 
school pence, and at the same time 
gaining a few pence by their em- 
ployment. A penny a child is 
nothing, says the educationist. A 
penny a child, replies the man who 
has lived among agricultural la- 
bourers, is a large sum in the case 


towards the support of the parish schools, 
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of a large family, for a man who 
has not more than Ios., or even 
12s. a week, and often not so much, 
to provide rent, food, clothing, and 
medicine for them all. The me- 
chanic, the miner, and the mill- 
hand can afford to pay the school 
fees, but the agricultural labourer 
often veally cannot. It is wonder- 
ful that educationists cannot be 
brought to see that the much com- 
plained of absence from school of 
the children of the agricultural la- 
bourer is, in most instances, not 
the result of indifference to educa- 
tion, but far more frequently of the 
inability of the parent to spare the 
price of the child’s labour, and at 
the same time to pay the penny 
school fee, which theorists who 


have never tried to bring up a 
family on nine shillings a week, and 
would be sorely perplexed how 
to set about it, think so little of. 
As long as wages are as low as they 
still are in many parts of the 
country, so long many of the chil- 


dren of the agricultural labourer 
will be deprived of the good educa- 
tion which, close at their doors often, 
is ready prepared for them, by the 
inability of the parent to make the 
necessary payment, small though it 
is. Nor will anything short of 
some legal provision, as in the case 
of factories, either for half time or 
non-employment of children up to 
a certain age, or till they are certi- 
fied as able, at least, to read and 
write with ease, and have some 
knowledge of the first rules of 
arithmetic, prevent farmers from 
holding out to the labourer the 
irresistible temptation of a few 
pence for frightening birds and 
doing other children’s work, or 
even making, as in some cases is 
done, the employment of the chil- 
dren a condition of that of the 
parents. Even with an eye to 
nothing more than farming, the 
more machinery is introduced for 
the culture of land, and science ap- 
plied in the use of artificial manures, 
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the choiceofasuccessionof crops, and 
other novelties, the more necessary 
is education for the labourer. Nor 
is it likely that the labourer will be 
more temperate, moral, provident, 
enterprising, and in a word inde- 
pendent, till he can at least read 
with ease and pleasure, and so have 
it in his power to inform himself of 
what is being done in other coun. 
tries, as well asin different parts of 
his own. 

A part payment of wages in beer 
or cider is another very fertile cause 
of evil to the agricultural labourer. 
It is a fallacy to defend this system 
by saying that the labourer would 
rather have the liquor than the 
money. Of course some would ra- 
ther have it. But these are chiefly 
the dissipated and unthrifty, who 
are stimulated by the amount of 
liquor allowed them to crave for 
and obtain more at the public-house, 
or beer and cider shop. The wives 
and families of such men suffer not 
only by the loss of that part of the 
wages which is allowed to the men 
in drink, but of that additional por- 
tion also which is afterwards squan- 
dered at the public house. Home 
is thus made uncomfortable, and an 
uncomfortable home is in every 
sense of the word, both physically 
and morally, ruinous to the labourer. 
The sober, steady, and thrifty men 
would much rather have the money 
for beef and mutton for themselves 
and their families, and would thrive 
on it. And, though part payment 
in liquor may be a very good way 
for the farmer to get rid of cider 
which is not saleable, or beer which 
costs less than the money it is sup- 
posed to represent, such a system is 
at the root of that intemperance 
which all thinking men, even among 
the labourers themselves, are agreed 
is one of the main causes of their 
depressed and dependent condition. 

The kind of house in which he is 
forced to live has also a great in- 
fluence upon the character of the 
labourer. How can he be other- 
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wise than depressed and lowered in 
his own esteem, when he sees, as is 
often the case, his master’s horses 
and cattle better housed than his 
own wife and children? It is only 
in exceptional instances that any 
great progress has been made in 
the reconstruction, enlargement, and 
general improvement of labourers’ 
dwellings in the rural districts. For 
the most part they remain only so 
far different from what they were 
at the beginning of the century, 
that every year that they are just 
secured from tumbling down, they in 
the natural course of events become 
worse and worse. Good, airy, well 
drained, well ventilated cottages, 
with not less than three or four 
bed rooms at the least, with all 
proper appliances for decency, a 
plentiful supply of water, and a good 
garden, are indispensable. How 
can chastity be looked for amongst 
the young women, or self-respect 
amongst the men, when both sexes, 
as is often the case, are like swine 
crowded together, to dress, undress, 
and sleep in the same room? Na- 
ture will not be trifled with. And 
if those whose duty it is, irrespec- 
tive of a direct return for the outlay, 
to provide decent house accommo- 
dation for peasantry on their estates, 
will, with their eyes open, thus per- 
severe in forcing them to be regard- 
less of those safeguards which she 
has provided, Nature is sure to 
retaliate upon society at large by a 
loss of character and an increase of 
profligacy and crime. It would 
make the labourer much more in- 
dependent, and insure the cottage 
being kept in better repair and not 
overcrowded, if it were to be rented 
not from the farmer but from the 
landowner. In rural districts the 
worst cottages are those which are 
let with the farm to be kept in 
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repair by the farmer, and by him un- 
derlet to the labourer, who is more- 
over, under such circumstances, 
completely in the farmer’s power, 
may be, and often is, turned out of 
house and home at a moment’s no- 
tice, or is kept in a state of abject 
dependence by the threat of such 
harsh treatment being held over 
him. 

Hirings, statutes, or mops, as 
they are variously called, have a 
very depressing effect on the cha- 
racter of the agricultural labourer. 
Let any one read the account which 
is given in the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Advertiser of a hiring 
fair of this sort, which was held in 
Penrith on the second day of June 
last, and he will not be surprised 
that the editor of that paper states 
that ‘there is evidently a growing 
desire amongst the more thoughtful 
servants to obtain engagements by 
means of respectable characters and 
trustworthy recommendations, ra- 
ther than by seeking a premium for 
their labour in the objectionable 
arena of a hiring market.) In 
Chipping Sodbury, as witnessed 
about six years ago, and as was 
probably witnessed on September 
25th last, the main street was lined 
on both sides by men and women 
waiting to be hired. They were 
looked over by those who wanted 
servants, just as if they were slaves 
or beasts of burden. The young 
women were often subjected to 
rudeness, if not worse, to which no 
modest maiden ought to be exposed. 
The evening was signalised by a 
perfect saturnalia, and many a girl 
dated her ruin from Sodbury mop. 
These things tend greatly to de- 
stroy all sense of self-respect in the 
agricultural labourer, and ought not 
to be tolerated in a civilised and 
Christian land. In place of this, 


? In the Bristol Times of last September 26th, the following paragraph appeared : 


‘Chipping 
attendance. 
was done, and wages ruled high.’ 


Sodbury mop or statute fair took place yesterday, and there was a large 
In the hiring, both of male and female servants, a good deal of business 
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let a good system of registration be 
adopted in every county. If the 
result of such a system were from 
time to time made public all over 
the country, not only would mops, 
with all their degrading accompa- 
niments, die a natural and most 
deserved death, but demand and 
supply would find each other much 
more easily than they now do, and 
there would be in consequence less 
inequality of wages in different 
counties for the same amount and 
quality of work. Why does not 
some one of the London daily penny 
papers take this matter up, and in- 
crease its circulation by becoming 
the medium of communication all 
over England on the subject of 
agricultural labourers’ wages? Why 
do not the agricultural labourers 
themselves set up a registration 
office and agent ? 

As regards, however, the indepen- 
dence of the agricultural labourer, 
there is nothing which has had such 
a prejudicial effect as the poor law. 
As atpresent administered this lawis 
a curse and disgrace to the country. 
While on the one hand it weighs 
down the farmer heavily, on the 
other it pauperises the labourer. 
If there had been no poor law at 
all in this country, there would have 
been much less poverty and much 
more independence among agricul- 
tural labourers. Wages would have 
been higher, so as to allow of saving 
or insurance against sickness and 
old age, and there being no other 
alternative, habits of foresight would 
have prevailed, while early impro- 
vident marriages and intemperate 
habits would have received a salu- 
tary check. At the same time cases 
of real and unavoidable distress 
would have been cheerfully and ge- 
nerously relieved by wealthy neigh- 
bours and considerate employers. 
Happy will it be for the agricultural 
labourer if the poor law be alto- 
gether abolished, or at least admi- 
nistered by a central instead of a 
local board. In rural districts the 
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poor law is chiefly administered 
by farmers, than whom it is scarcely 
possible to conceive any persons less 
qualified by education or habit for 
the discharge of such a duty. The 
relieving officers and masters and 
matrons of unions are too fre- 
quently elected, not on account of 
their fitness, but because they are 
the favourites of this or that party in 
the district. And those with whom 
it rests to decide on the amount of 
relief to be allowed in each indi- 
vidual case, and whether it is to be 
given out of doors, or within the 
four dreary walls of the union, are 
the very men who have all their 
life long oppressed the applicant, 
crippled him up with hard work and 
low wages, lessened his self-respect 
by abusive language, reduced him in 
short to the degraded position of a 
pauper, and are now ready enough 
and in a position, at his expense, 
to save their own pockets. The 
clergy, who know more about the 
poor than any one else, and have 
not like reason for being more 
partial to one family than another, 
though ex-officio guardians of the 
poor, are virtually excluded. The 
tendency of the poor law is to 
crush every feeling of independence 
in the mind of the labourer, check 
the flow of generosity on the part of 
the wealthy, shut up the heart of 
the employer from doing the duty 
of a kind master to a servant in dis- 
tress, and thus to loosen the bond 
by which the various classes ought 
to be harmoniously and happily 
united. ‘The parish must support 
me if I fall sick and when I am old,’ 
says the labourer, and marries much 
earlier than his employer would 
venture to do, refuses to leave his 
native village or county to better 
himself, perhaps idles and drinks. 
‘You must go to the Board,’ says 
the farmer to the labourer when he 
is sick or past work, ‘for I pay a 
heavy poor-rate and cannot afford 
to give.’ It is doubtful whether 
the poor-law, however well admi- 
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nistered, could fail to pauperise the 
peasantry. But at any rate it cer- 
tainly requires for its administra- 
tion a much more enlightened, im- 
partial, and unprejudiced set of men 
than farmers usually are. But 
no local board, however carefully 
formed, can in such a case be com- 
pared with a system more centra- 
lised and free from local prejudices. 

Landowners then, not sufficiently 
alive to their responsibilities, far- 
mers wanting in intelligence and 
in a proper appreciation of their 
own real interests, land badly cul- 
tivated, neglected education, part 
payment of wages in beer and cider, 
insufficient house accommodation, 
mops and hirings, and above all a 
poor law bad in principle, and 
made still more damaging in its 
effects by maladministration, must 
to a certain extent, all more or less, 
be considered as exercising a de- 
pressing influence on the character 
of the agricultural labourer by 
keeping him down in his present 
dependent position. Wherever this 
influence is most in the ascendant, 
as for instarice in the west of Eng- 
land, there both the wages of the 
agricultural labourer, and himself 
and family, are at the lowest ebb. 
All this was and is plain enough. 
Nothing can be more sure than 
that, in proportion as improvement 
in all or any of the above particulars 
should be made, in the same pro- 
portion would the condition of the 
agricultural labourer be improved. 
It was equally clear, however, that 
such sort of improvement would 
take time, and that in order to its 
being even begun some sort of 
impulse must be given. The 
stagnant waters must be stirred, 
and those who were fast asleep 
must be awakened. Meanwhile la- 
bourers in the west of England 
had only seven or eight shillings a 
week to keep their families on, and 
no one could tell them how to do it. 
So, thongh fully alive to the fact 
that nothing short of improvement 
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in the above particulars would per- 
manently raise the character and 
condition of the labourer, yet on 
the other hand, equally sure that all 
things must have a beginning, and 
that water which had been stagnant 
so long would never move unless 
some one gave it a good stir and 
made an outlet ; having, moreover, 
frequently but in vain tried private 
remonstrance, and feeling that sur- 
rounded as I was with half-starved 
labourers, and being in a position 
to help them, it was my duty to do 
so, I determined, after much deli- 
beration, to make a move, even 
though it might turn out a forlorn 
hope. 

An opportunity offered in con- 
nection with the cattle plague pest 
in the spring of 1866. On that occa- 
sion I preached from Exodus ix. 3— 
‘Behold the hand of the Lord is 
upon thy cattle.’ It was suggested 


in the sermon that the visitation of 
the cattle plague might possibly 


have been sent in order, by the sight 
of their favourite cattle mysteriously 
and hopelessly dying before their 
eyes, to wean people from the sin of 
neglecting their labourers while 
they housed, fed, and fattened their 
cattle to excess. It was a plea for 
at least as much care and attention 
for the human servant, as for the 
brute. This sermon raised a violent 
storm. What right, asked some of 
the farmers, had the parson to 
preach about masters and servants ? 
Let him mind his own business, and 
they would mind theirs. The Devon 
cattle had not been touched by the 
plague, and that was a proof that 
God found no fault with the Devon 
farmers. Then followed anonymous 
letters in a scurrilous local paper. 
Falsehoods of every sort respecting 
the amount of wages paid to the 
labourer, the additional privileges 
enjoyed by him, his food, clothing, 
and condition generally, were freely 
circulated. At the tithe dinner the 
intention was that, on the vicar’s 
health being given, the glasses in- 
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stead of being filled should be 
turned down,—which was frustrated 
however by the vicar, who had 
been apprised of the intention, leav- 
ing the room before his health was 
proposed at all. Every effort was 
made to smother the truth and stop 
the mouths of those who were tell- 
ing it. It then become necessary 
to make the truth publicly known. 
A letter from the author appeared 
in the Times. This, which con- 
tained a plain statement of the 
labourer’s wages and condition in 
parts of North Devon and other 
counties, and challenged contra- 
diction—a challenge which was 
never accepted—attracted much at- 
tention. The post-bag was filled 
every morning with provincial 


papers containing letters and com- 
ments, and, what was much more 
to the purpose, letters containing 
offers from gentry and farmers in 
all parts of England and, strange to 
say, from Ireland also, of places 
with good wages and comfortable 


homes, cheques from some for the 
whole expense of removal, offers 
from others of the removal being 
paid partly by gift and partly by 
loan, to be gradually repaid out of 
wages, and sums of money also 
placed entirely at the author’s dis- 
posal, and which, till they were ex- 
hausted, were devoted to the part- 
payment of expenses of removal in 
cases in which no offer was made 
to pay them. Now began the tug 
of war, First there was a large 
amount of vis inertie on the part of 
the labourers themselves to be over- 
come, of home-sickness, fear of a 
long journey for wife and children 
by rail, uncertainty as to how they 
might like a new place and new 
habits, a general disinclination in 
short to move. So strong was this 
feeling, that, in several instances, 
when all arrangements had with 
infinite trouble been made, the 
route by rail settled, and the journey 
money received, the heart failed, 
and actually from lack of nerve to 
make a start to 12s., 14s., or 16s. a 
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week with a comfortable house into 
the bargain, the poor depressed 
serf begged off his agreement, 
returned the journey-money and 
clung to his 8s. a week and his 
wretched hovel. Then next, when 
the labourers were willing, the 
farmers put every possible ob- 
stacle in the way of removal, one of 
the most unfair and perplexing of 
which was the refusal to give any 
sort of character. To overcome all 
these and many other obstacles re- 
quired no little amount of courage, 
patience, and perseverance, and 
occupied, together with the corre- 
spondence entailed, a large amount 
of time and attention. In due course 
of time however all obstacles were 
overcome, and, as above described, 
more than one hundred labourers, 
some married and with families, 
others single, were removed to 
various parts of England, at wages 
ranging from 12s. to 20s. a week 
with house and garden rent free. 
Of these some few have been dis- 
charged for misconduct, of whom 
only two or three have returned to 
Devonshire, others have found still 
better places for themselves, but 
the greater part are still in the 
places to which they were first re- 
moved, and are doing well and 
have no wish to return. Thus the 
stagnant water has been stirred. 
An outlet has been made for it. It 
has begun to flow, and is gradually 
finding its level. Labourers are 
still on the move, and others will 
follow. Those who have removed 
are sending for their friends. For 
those who remain wages have been 
raised a shilling a week, and will 
rise still higher, and the treatment 
is generally better. Through the 
instrumentality of the metropolitan 
and provincial press public attention 
has been directed to the subject, and 
the claims of the agricultural la- 
bourer are not likely to be soon for- 
gotten or his condition to remain 
long unimproved. It is all very 
well to say that wages are a matter 
of demand and supply, that they 
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will find their own level, and cannot 
be forced, This is quite true. But it 
is equally true that, in order to tliis 
level being really found, the demand 
must be made known in the places 
where the supply exists, and facili- 
ties for the supply meeting the 
demand must be given. 

No one will be surprised to hear 
that this novel migration was not ef- 
fected without bringing down a large 
amount of indignation upon the 
mover of it. The extent to which 
this has been the case is a fair in- 
dex of the determination of the 
employers to resist any attempt to 
improve the condition or raise the 
wages of the labourer. The united 
action by which these parties have 
given effect to their views is a fair 
plea for union among agricultural 
labourers, as well as a proof that 
without union they are never likely 
to make men of themselves. The 
parish vestry, composed exclusively 
of farmers, and almost exclusively 
of churchmen, refused a church-rate. 


The churchwarden specially selected 
by the farmers as their representa- 
tive, in open vestry and before an 
applauding audience, told the author 
of the movement to his face, that 
he was not fit to carry offal to a 
bear, a scene which has been im- 


mortalised by Punch. Next fol- 
lowed a claim to appoint both 
churchwardens, which has issued in 
a suit in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, instituted on the most 
frivolous grounds, and forced upon 
the vicar in order to protect the 
rights of his successors. In every 
point raised, judgment has been so 
far given against the promoters, 
who have been saddled with heavy 
costs, such as it is hoped may 
prove a salutary lesson to them. 
One farmer, who had been brought 
to his confession that a good deal 
of what he had stated in the local 
papers was false, absolutely justified 
himself by saying, that it was im- 
possible to arrest such a movement 
except by telling lies. An attempt 
was made by some of the opposing 
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farmers to get up a brawl in church 
in connection with the distribution 
of the charity bread. They were 
disappointed in their plans, how- 
ever, by the police, whose presence 
in church was made a subject of 
complaint at the Exeter Quarter 
Sessions by some of the opposing 
squires. The complaint, however, 
was summarily dismissed, and those 
who made it entirely failed in their 
attempt thus to throw their in- 
fluence into the scale against an 
advance of wages. Others of the 
farmers, though churchmen by pro- 
fession, have ceased to attend church 
altogether. They went to the 
meeting-house, till the Wesleyan 
minister, a Christian and faithful 
man, plainly told them that they 
had no business there. Since that 
time it is supposed that they have 
generally spent their Sundays at 
home, and are not likely to enter 
the parish church again, as long as 
an advocate for better times for the 
labourer occupies the pulpit. There 
are no greetings in the road for 
such an atrocious character as this, 
nor even for the ladies of his family. 
It is more than doubtful whether a 
good number of the neighbouring 
squires and farmers who have a 
partiality for foxes and pheasants, 
and quiet times and things as they 
have always been and are, and who, 
having never been reduced to the 
experiment of living on eight 
shillings a week, cannot conceive 
that Hodge who is trying to do this 
has any real ground of complaint, 
would not be thankful to be rid of 
such a mover of sedition. At a 
ploughing match dinner in the vil- 
lage at which a large number of 
the opposing farmers were assem- 
bled, a squire, who had already 
signalised himself in the local papers 
by some letters on the subject as 
conspicuous for want of grammar 
as for want of sense, was brought 
from a distant part of the county 
and put in the chair. There was 
no measure to the abuse he uttered 
or the false representations he 











At 


made about the vicar in his own 
parish, and within a few hundred 
yards of his house. It was said 
that this was intended as a Tory 
trap to catch the farmers for elec- 
tioneering purposes. If so, as far 
at least as the person who made it 
is concerned, the attempt has sig- 
nally failed, since in the addresses 
from candidates for the various di- 
visions of the county the name of 
this wonderful squire and would-be 
M.P.is nowhere. It was threatened 
that the church should be empty, 
no bells rung, no organ played, no 
psalms sung, no schools maintained, 
that an attempt to raise wages in 
short should bring the whole paro- 
chial system to a dead lock, and 
even consign the vicar to an un- 
timely grave. It is needless to say, 
that none of these threats have 
been realised. The church is as 
well attended as ever, the bells ring 
merrily, the organ and the voices 
of a large congregation, led by an 
excellent unpaid choir, pour out 
God’s praises loudly and harmo- 
niously every Sunday. The Sunday 
school was never before so large, nor 
the day schools, which are open to 
all denominations, ever better filled 
or higher in the Report of the 
Committee of Council. And worst 
of all, so at least say the advocates 
of low wages, the vicar is still 
living and up to any amount of 
mischief. Seriously speaking, this 
most violent and unscrupulous op- 
position has only helped the cause 
it was intended to destroy. Some 
persons may be intimidated by such 
threats and deterred by such sort 
of daily petty persecution from a 
discharge of duty. In the present 
case these things have had no such 
effect. Mention of them has only 
been made here, in order to show 
that no effort at improvement, 
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especially when the pocket is con- 
cerned, can be made without oppo- 
sition, and that in the matter of 
improving the condition of the 
agricultural labourer the opposition 
is very determined, and calls for a 
corresponding amount of energy in 
those who would overcome it. No 
opposition however, well organised 
though it be, can for any length of 
time avail to resist the dissemina- 
tion of truth and the correction of 
abuse. On the other hand it is 
very pleasant to be able to record, 
that there are many farmers who, 
so far from opposing this movement, 
are fully aware, that it is as much 
for their advantage as for that of 
the labourers. The opposition is 
confined to a party, but a strong 
and united party. 

It is this fact, that those who are 
opposed to the improvement of the 
condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer are so closely united, which 
makes it very doubtful whether the 
labourers will ever be able to help 
themselves to rise from their present 
most dependent condition to that in- 
dependence which is what they really 
need, and so obtain for themselves 
improvement in those various par- 
ticulars which, as above suggested, 
have largely contributed to their 
present depressed condition, except 
they themselves also are united. 
The farmers are too strong for 
them single-handed, and it is even 
doubtful whether they are. not so 
strong as to be able successfully to 
resist the formation of labourers’ 
unions. One has already—but not 
without great difficulty owing to the 
intimidation of the men by the 
farmers and their threats to turn 
them out of their houses and gardens 
as well as dismiss them from work 
—been formed in Kent, of which 
Maidstone is the centre, and there 


* There is perhaps nothing in which the determination of some of the farmers to 
oppose this movement has been more strongly shown than in their continued absence 


from the vicar’s tithe audit dinners. 


When a Devon farmer who, after having paid his 


tithe, might have a good dinner of roast beef and plum pudding, with two glasses 
of grog, at the vicar’s expense, returns home dinnerless, or dines at another inn at his 
own cost, his opposition may be said to have reached its climax. 
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are already six branches. This is 
called the Kent Agricultural La- 
bourers’ Protection Association, but 
such is the tyranny and intimidation 
of the farmers that its continuance 
is doubtful. 

In Lincolnshire there is an at- 
tempt at the present time being 
made to form a society of the same 
description. There can be no doubt 
that, though not without much 
difficulty, agricultural labourers’ 
unions of a strictly protective and 
defensive character, might be formed 
with, at least in some places, very 
good results. Nothing can be more 
unfair than the sort of general cru- 
sade which has been waged against 
trades unions, simply because, out of 
the whole very large number of these 
most valuable institutions, a few at 
Sheffield, Manchester, and other 
places, have undoubtedly lost all 
claim to character by tolerating the 
most abominable crimes. No insti- 
tution whatever could possibly es- 
cape condemnation if judged onsuch 
partial and petty principles. Any 
one who studies attentively and 
without prejudice the rules and pro- 
ceedings of trades unions in general, 
cannot fail of coming tothe conclu- 
sion that with some few deplorable 
exceptions they have been the means 
ofa large amountof good. They have 
raised and improved the character of 
workmen by making them more in- 
dependent. They have prevented 
rather than encouraged strikes. 
They have made employers more 
reasonable, and workmen more 
thrifty and temperate, and content to 
be paid in proportion to the quantity 
and quality of the work done. In 
his paper before referred to, and 
read last May before the Society of 
Arts, Mr. Bailey Denton expressed 
‘dismay’ at the proposal of agri- 
cultural labourers’ unions, and was 
betrayed into the fallacy of suppos- 
ing that the object of unions gene- 
rally is to carry out the idea ‘ that 
the labourers of one district are as 
good workmen as the labourers of 
another, and that for the services 


of each when applied to the same 
object the same money should be 
paid.’ Mr. Reade, M.P. for Nor- 
folk, at the same meeting avowed 
his conviction, that ‘the main ob. 
ject of unions was to do the least 
amount of work and receive the 
largest amount of pay.’ The chair- 
man very quietly observed, ‘ that it 
appeared to him that Mr. Reade 
was not sufficiently informed about 
trades unions when he made that 
remark,’ 

The representative of the tenant 
farmers of England, as Mr. Reade 
at the conference in Willis’s Rooms 
was called, and who, as we have 
seen above, considers boys and girls 
of the same age to be equally strong 
and competent for field work, and 
women’s and children’s work in 
the fields light and the hours not 
long, and no risk to morality in- 
volved in the way in which the 
work is managed, and prefers the 
claims of field work to those of 
education, is not perhaps very 
likely to look with a favourable eye 
upon anything which has a ten- 
dency to make the agricultural la- 
bourers independent, and conse- 
quently not so likely as now to fall 
in with his views about female 
labour and education. There is 
however no profession, whether 
church, law, medicine, or any- 
thing else,—there is no trade which 
has not its union. Even men of 
science have recognised the value 
and the power of union in the British 
Association. 

Employers as well as employed 
are united. Mr. Reade no doubt is 
himself a member of some Chamber 
of Agriculture. And what are 
these Chambers of Agriculture but 
gigantic unions of landowners and 
tenant farmers, in which their own 
claims and interests, but never those 
of the agricultural labourer, are dis- 
cussed ? Why are agricultural la- 
bourers—instead of being united as 
in all other professions and trades 
both masters and servants, and as 
even in their own business their 
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own employers now are, in one 
stout strong well twisted coil—to 
be condemned to struggle for ever 
ineffectually as single threads, such 
as are easily broken and cast aside ? 
Those who wish really well to the 
agricultural labourer, have no 
patience with the ‘sentimental 
twaddle,’ to use Mr. Reade’s words 
at the Norfolk Chamber of Agri- 
culture already referred to, which 
is talked by those who are them- 
selves united, respecting the danger 
of labourers being united. Only 
let agricultural labourers cease to 
be timid and afraid, as too many 
now are; let them be up and 
stirring, and pull well together, and 
they will soon make themselves 
heard. Suchunions mightlead to the 
employment at the common expense 
of an agent, whose business it would 
be to collect and circulate informa- 
tion as to places for which labourers 
are wanted, and labourers who want 
places. This might lead also to the 
establishment of co-operative farms 


and co-operative village shops, both 
of which if well managed would be 
great boons to the labourer, and 
assist him much in his pursuit of 


independence. The agent above 
referred to, at the same time that 
he was collecting and circulating 
home information, might also in- 
form himself of and make known 
the rate of wages and cost of living 
in the colonies and the United 
States, the comparative advantages 
of these as places for the emigration 
of the agricultural labourer, and the 
price of passage. For without 
doubt nothing would so surely tend 
to improve the position of the 
agricultural labourer remaining in 


England, as the emigration of sur-. 


plus hands, while these themselves 
in the new country would find 
themselves speedily raised to a 
condition of independence. Nothing 
but want of information as to the 
where and the how to emigrate, 
and such advice and assistance as 
will rouse them from their depressed 
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dependence and almost desponding 
condition, stands between many 
single and even young married men 
now starving on eight or nine 
shillings a week, and plenty and in- 
dependence in countries easily 
reached and ready to give them a 
hearty welcome. In all these various 
ways and many others which if 
there were time might be mentioned, 
agricultural labourers’ unions might 
be of essential practical service. 
Whereas nothing is more likely to 
retard the progress of the agricul- 
tural labourer towards indepen- 
dence, throw dust in people’s eyes, 
and divert attention from practical 
and practicable modes of proceeding, 
than the mixing up with this ques- 
tion such wild visionary question- 
able schemes, as a redistribution of 
land and the repeal of the laws of 
primogeniture. It is not by up- 
setting the basis on which the 
social system of this country is 
built, but rather by the amendment 
of certain particulars in which that 
system has not quite kept up with 
the spirit of the times and the rapid 
rate at which all things are ad- 
vancing, that the reformation above 
indicated will be effected. When 
theorists more imbued with abstract 
principles than with the sound 
results of personal experience, with 
intentions however friendly, whisper 
into the ear of the agricultural la- 
bourer, that he will never be what 
he ought to be till land is equally 
divided amongst all, he may well 
exclaim, ‘Preserve me from my 
friends,’ ‘Self-help’ is the watch- 
word for the agricultural labourer. 
The words of Miles Standish must 
be his motto : 

That’s what I always say; if you wish a 

thing to be well done, 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave 
it to others! 

It has been shown, that the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer 
is scarcely in any part of the 
country satisfactory ; that in the 
western counties it is simply dis- 
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graceful. Inquiry has been made 
into some of the causes of this 
lamentable state of things, and 
some remedies suggested. There 
is no class of the population of this 
country which has not an interest 
in endeavouring to effect this im- 
provement. The higher and middle 
classes generally have a great in- 
terest in the improvement of all the 
working classes, inasmuch as just 
in proportion as the base of the 
pyramid is sound; the summit and 
other portions are secure. Land- 
owners over and above this general 
interest have one especial and pecu- 
liar to themselves. Since itis clear 
that the best hope of improvement 
in the cultivation of the land lies in 
the improvement of those who work 
upon it. The farmer also has the 
same special interest with this in 
addition, namely, that the more able 
the workman is the better in 


quality and the larger in amount 
will be the work done, and the 
more independent, sober, temperate, 


industrious and thrifty the labourer, 
the less will be the demand on the 
poor rate and union. Better wages 
means less poor rate: and who does 
not know that it is not wages but 
rates which weigh down the farmer ? 
All bread-winners, whether in fac- 
tories, foundries, or mines ; whether 
employed in stone, wood, brick, or 
iron, must, as a matter of course, 
have a strong sympathy with the 
agricultural laborer, and do their 
best to help him to attain to the 
same independent position to which 
they have themselves attained. 
Scientific men, by the remarkable 
interest which was taken in the 
discussion of this subject at the late 
meeting of the British Association 
at Norwich, and by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make 
inquiry and report to the Association 
next year, have at once acknow- 
ledged its importance, and placed 
on record the noble avowal that 
scientific acquirements are never of 
greater value than when they are 
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practically applied to the promotion 
of the happiness of mankind. The 
clergy also have a special interest 
in this subject, and by taking it 
up boldly would much increase 
their influence over the working 
classes. It is a common proverb, 
that ‘when poverty walks in at 
the door, love flies out of the 
window.’ Has not religion the 
same fly-away tendency? Is there 
any minister, whether Churchman 
or Dissenter, who has had real per- 
sonal experience in such matters, 
who will not confirm the statement, 
that into a crevice which is blocked 
up by abject poverty, it is very 
difficult to get in even the thinnest 
edge of the gospel wedge? It is 
almost in vain to preach to bare 
backs and empty bellies, or to dis- 
course of the soul to those whose 
every energy is consumed in an 
almost ineffectual attempt to keep 
the body alive. Whether therefore 
in a religious, moral, social, or 
scientific aspect, the question of the 
improvement of the agricultural 
labourer is of great importance, and 
one in which all classes of the com- 
munity have more or less a great 
interest and responsibility. This is 
peculiarly true at the present time, 
if the question be viewed in a poli- 
tical aspect. Who dare define how 
long it will be after the meeting of 
the next Parliament before the 
franchise is bestowed upon the 
agricultural labourer? Who dare 
deny that the franchise is his right 
as much as it is the right of the 
mechanic? At the same time, what 
reformer however advanced, is there, 
who does not feel that the agricul- 
tural labourer—‘the worst paid 
class of the community,’ as Mr. 
Bailey Denton, in a letter to the 
Daily News, has lately described 
him—requires, as the same gentle- 
man acknowledges, to be much less 
‘dependent’ before he is worthy of 
a trust so liable to be forced from 
a man by undue influence or bought 
with gold ? 
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VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE; or, TALES OF INDIAN DEVILRY. 


ADAPTED BY 
Ricwarp F. Burton, 


Vice-President, Anthropological Society, London. 


THE VAMPIRE’'S TENTH STORY.' 


OF THE 
HE Baital said, O king, in the 
Gaur country, Varddhman by 
name, there is a city, and one called 
Gunshekhar was the raja of that 
land. His minister was one Abhai- 
chand, a Jain, by whose teachings 
the king also came into the Jain 
faith. 

The worship of Shiva and of 
Vishnu, gifts of cows, gifts of lands, 
gifts of rice balls, gaming and spirit 
drinking, all these he prohibited. 
in the city no man could get leave to 
do them, and as for bones into the 
Ganges no man was allowed to 
throw them, and in these matters 
the minister, having taken orders 
from the king, caused a proclama- 
tion to be made about the city say- 
ing, ‘Whoever these acts shall do, 
the raja having confiscated, will 
punish him and banish him from 
the city.’ 

Now one day the Diwan? began 
to say to the raja, ‘O great king, 


' This story is perhaps the least interesting in the collection. 
literally, in order to give an idea of the original. 


MARVELLOUS DELICACY OF THREE QUEENS, 


to the decisions of the Faith be 
pleased to give ear. Whosoever 
takes the life of another, his life also 
in the future birth is taken: this 
very sin causes him again and again 
to be born upon earth and to die. 
And thus he ever continues to be 
born and to die. Hence for one 
who has found entrance into this 
world to cultivate religion is right 
and proper. Be pleased to behold! 
By love, by wrath, by pain, by 
desire, and by fascination over- 
powered, the gods Bramha, Vishnu, 
and Mahadeva (Shiva) in various 
ways upon the earth are ever 
becoming incarnate. Far better 
than they is the Cow, who is free 
from passion, enmity, drunkenness, 
anger, covetousness, and inordinate 
affection, who supports mankind, 
and whose progeny in many ways 
give ease and solace to the creatures 
of the world. These deities and 
sages (munis) believe in the Cow.’ 


I have translated it 
The reader will remark in it the 


source of our own nursery tale about the princess who was so high born and delicately 
bred, that she could discover the three peas laid beneath a straw mattress and four 


feather beds. 


The Hindus, however, believe that Sybaritism can be carried so far; I 


remember my pandit justifying the truth of the story. 


? A minister. 
Moslem, and anachronistic. 


The word, as is the case with many in this collection, is quite modern 
, 


* The cow is called the mother of the gods, and is declared by Bramha, the first 
person of the triad, Vishnu and Shiva being the second and the third, to be a proper 
object of worship. ‘If a European speak to the Hindu about eating the flesh of cows,’ 
says an old missionary, ‘they immediately raise their hands to their ears; yet milkmen, 
carmen, and farmers beat the cow as unmercifully as a carrier of coals beats his ass in 
England.’ 

The Jains or Jainas (from ji, to conquer; as subduing the passions) are one of 
the atheistical sects with whom the Brahmans have of old carried on the fiercest religious 
controversies, ending in many a sanguinary fight. Their tenets are consequently 
exaggerated and ridiculed, as in the text. They believe that there is no such God as the 
common notions on the subject point out, and hold that the highest act of virtue 
is to abstain from injuring sentient creatures. Man does not possess an immortal 
spirit: death is the same to Bramha and to a fly. Therefore there is no heaven or 


hell separate from present pleasure or pain. Hindu Epicureans! ‘ Epicuri de grege 
ae J 
porci. 
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‘For such reason to believe in 
the gods is not good. Upon this 
earth be pleased to believe in the 
Cow. It is our duty to protect the 
life of every one, beginning from the 
elephant, through ants, beasts, and 
birds, up to man. In the world 
righteousness equal to that there is 
none. Those who eating the flesh 
of other creatures increase their 
own flesh shall in the fulness of 
time assuredly obtain the fruition 
of Narak;' hence for a man it is 
proper to attend to the conservation 
of life. They who understand not 
the pain of other creatures, and 
who continue to slay and to devour 
them, last but few days in the land 
and return to mundane existence, 
maimed, limping, one-eyed, blind, 
dwarfed, hunchbacked, and imper- 
fect in such wise. Just as they 
consume the bodies of beasts and 
birds, even so they end by spoiling 
their own bodies. From drinking 
spirits also the great sin arises, 
hence the consuming of spirits and 
flesh is not advisable.’ 

The minister having in this man- 
ner explained to the king the senti- 
ments of his own mind, so brought 
him over to the Jain faith, that 
whatever he said so the king did. 
Thus in Brahmans, in jogis, in jan- 
ganis, in sevras, in sannyasis,? and 
in religious mendicants, no man be- 
lieved, and according to this creed 
the rule was carried on. 
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Now one day, being in the power 
of Death, Raja Gunshekhar died. 
Then his son Dharmadhwaj sat 
upon the carpet (throne) and began 
to rule. Presently he caused the 
minister Abhaichand to be seized, 
had his head shaved all but seven 
locks of hair, ordered his face to be 
blackened, and mounting him on an 
ass, with drums beaten, had him 
led all about the city, and drove 
him from the kingdom. From that 
time he carried on his rule free from 
all anxiety. 

It so happened that in the season 
of spring, the king Dharmadhwaj 
taking his queens with him, went 
for a stroll in the garden, where 
there was a large tank with lotuses 
blooming within it. The raja ad- 
miring its beauty, took off his 
clothes and went down to bathe. 

After plucking a flower and com- 
ing to the bank, he was going to 
give it into the hands of one of his 
queens, when it slipped from his 
fingers, fell upon her foot, and 
broke it with the blow. Then the 
raja being alarmed, at once came 
out of the tank and began to apply 
remedies to her. 

Hereupon night came on and 
the moon shone brightly: the fall- 
ing of its rays on the body of the 
second queen formed blisters. And 
suddenly from a distance tle sound 
of a wooden pestle came out of a 
householder’s dwelling, when the 


1 Narak is one of the multitudinous places of Hindu punishment, said to adjoin the 


residence of Ajarna. 


The less illuminated Jains believe in a region of torment. 


The 


illuminati, however, have a sovereign contempt for the Creator, for a future state, and 


for all religious ceremonies. 


As Hindus, however, they believe in future births of man- 
kind, somewhat influenced by present actions. 


The next birth in the mouth of a Hindu, 


we are told, is the same as to-morrow in the mouth of a Christian. The metempsychosis 
is on an extensive scale: according to some, a person who loses human birth must pass 
through eight millions of successive incarnations, fish, insects, worms, birds, and beasts, 
before he can reappear as a man. . 

* Jogi, or Yogi, properly applies to followers of the Yoga or Patanjala school, who by 
ascetic practices acquire power over the elements. Vulgarly, it is a general term for 
mountebank vagrants, worshippers of Shiva. The Janganis adore the same deity, and 
carry about a Linga. The Sevras are Jain beggars, who regard their chiefs as superior 
to the gods of other sects. The Sannyasis are mendicant followers of Shiva; they never 
touch metals or fire, and, in religious parlance, they take up the staff. They are 
opposed to the Vairagis, worshippers of Vishnu, who contend as strongly against the 
a of gods who receive bloody offerings, as a Christian could do against 
\dolatry, 
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third queen fainted away with a 
severe pain in the head. 

Having spoken thus much the 
Baital said, ‘O my king! of these 
three which is the most delicate ?’ 
The raja answered, ‘She indeed is 
the most delicate who fainted in 
consequence of the headache.’ The 
Baital hearing this speech went and 
hung himself from the very same 
tree, and the raja having gone there 
and taken him down and fastened 
him in the bundle and placed him 
on his shoulder, carried him away. 


THE VAMPIRE’S ELEVENTH STORY. 
WHICH PUZZLES RAJA VIKRAM. 


There is a queer time coming, 
O Raja Vikram!—a queer time 
coming (said the Vampire), a queer 
time coming. Elderly people like 
you talk abundantly about the good 
old days that were, and about the 
degeneracy of the days that are. I 
wonder what you would say if you 
could but look forward a few hun- 
dred years. 

Brahmans shall disgrace them- 
selves by becoming soldiers, and 
being killed, and Serviles (Shudras) 
shall dishonour themselves by wear- 
ing the thread of the twice-born, 
and by refusing to be slaves; in 
fact, society shall be all ‘mouth’ 
and mixed castes. The courts of 
justice shall be disused; the great 
works of peace shall no longer be 
undertaken; wars shall last six 
weeks, and their countries shall be 
clean forgotten ; the useful arts and 
great sciences shall die starved; 
there shall be no Gems of Science ; 
there shall be a hospital for desti- 
tute kings, those, at least, who do 
not lose their heads, and no Vi- 
krama 
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A severe shaking stayed for q 
moment the Vampire’s tongue. 

He presently resumed. _ Briefly, 
building tanks ; feeding Brahmans ; 
lying when one ought to lie; sui- 
cide ; the burning of widows, and 
the burying of live children, shall 
become utterly unfashionable. 

The consequence of this singular 
degeneracy, O mighty Vikram, will 
be that strangers shall dwell be- 
neath the roof tree in Bharat Khanda 
(India), and impure barbarians shall 
call the land their own. They come 
from a wonderful country, and I am 
most surprised that they bear it. 
The sky which ought to be gold and 
blue is there grey, a kind of dark- 
white; the sun looks deadly pale, 
and the moon as if he were dead.? 
The sea glistens when itis not dirty 
green with yellowish foam, and as 
you approach the shore, tall ghastly 
cliffs, like the skeletons of giants, 
stand up to receive or ready to repel. 
During the greater part of the sun’s 
Dakhshanayan (southern declina- 
tion) the country is covered with a 
sort of cold white stuff which dazzles 
the eyes; and at such times the air 
is obscured with what appears to be 
a shower of white feathers or flocks 
of cotton. At other seasons there 
is a pale glare produced by the mist 
clouds which spread themselves over 
the lower firmament, and even the 
faces of the people are white. The 
men are white when not painted 
blue, the women are whiter, and the 
children are whitest: these indeed 
often have white hair. 

‘Truly,’ exclaimed Dharma Dhwaj, 
‘says the proverb, ‘‘ Whoso seeth 
the world telleth many a lie.”’ 

At present (resumed the Vampire, 
not heeding the interruption), they 
run about naked in the woods, be- 
ing merely Hindu outcastes. Pre- 





? The Brahman, or priest, is supposed to proceed from the mouth of Bramha, the 
creating person of the Triad; the Khshatriyas (soldiers) from his arms; the Vaishyas 
(enterers into business) from his thighs; and the Shudras, ‘who take refuge in the 


Brahmans,’ from his feet. 
puberty. 


Only high caste men should assume the thread at the age of 


2 Soma, the moon, I have said, is masculine in India. 
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sently they will change—the won- 
derful white Pariahs! They will 
eat all food indifferently, domestic 
fowls, onions, hogs fed in the street, 
donkeys, horses, hares, and (most 
horrible!) the flesh of the sacred 
cow. They willdrink what resembles 
colocynth gourd, mixed with water, 
producing a curious frothy liquid, 
and a fiery stuff which burns the 
mouth, for their milk will be mostly 
chalk and pulp of brains ; they will 
ignore the sweet juices of fruits and 
sugar-cane, and as for the pure 
element they will drink it, but only 
as medicine. They will shave their 
beards instead of their heads, and 
stand upright when they should sit 
down, and squat upon a wooden 
frame instead of a carpet, and 
appear in red and black like the 
children of Yama.' They will never 
offer sacrifices to the manes of an- 
cestors, leaving them after their 
death to fry in the hottest of places. 
Yet will they perpetually quarrel 
and fight about their faith ; for their 
tempers are fierce, and they would 
burst if they could not harm one 
another. Even now the children, 
who amuse themselves with making 
puddings on the shore, that is to 
say, heaping up the sand, always 
end their little games with punch- 
ing, which means shutting the hand 
and striking one another’s heads, 
and it is soon found that the children 
are the fathers of the men. 

These wonderful white outcastes 
will often be ruled by female chiefs, 
and it is likely that the ignoble habit 
of prostrating before a woman who 
has not the power of cutting off a 
single head, may account for their 
unusual degeneracy and unclean- 
ness. They will consider no occu- 
pation so noble as hunting, running 
after a jackal; they will dance for 
themselves, holding on to strange 
women, and they will take a pride 
in playing upon instruments, like 
young music girls. 
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The women of course, relying 
upon the aid of the female chief- 
tains, will soon emancipate them- 
selves from the rules of modesty. 
They will eat with their husbands 
and with other men, and yawn and 
sit carelessly before them, showing 
the backs of their heads. They will 
impudently quote the words, ‘By 
confinement at home, even under 
affectionate and observant guar- 
dians, women are not secure, but 
those are really safe who are 
guarded by their own inclinations ;’ 
as the poet sang— 


Woman obeys one only word, her heart. 


They will not allow their husbands 
to have more than one wife, and 
even the single wife will not be his 
slave when he needs her services, 
busying herself in the collection of 
wealth, in ceremonial purification, 
and feminine duty ; in the prepara- 
tion of daily food and in the super- 
intendence of household utensils. 
What said Rama of Sita his wife ? 
‘If I chanced to be angry, she bore 
my impatience like the patient earth 
without a murmur; in the hour of 
necessity she cherished me as a 
mother does her child; in the mo- 
ments of repose she was a lover to 
me; in times of gladness she was to 
me as a friend.’ And it is said, ‘a 
religious wife assists her husband in 
his worship with a spirit as devout 
as his own. She gives her whole 


‘mind to make him happy ; sheis as 


faithful to him as a shadow to the 
body, and she esteems him whether 
poor or rich, good or bad, hand- 
some or deformed. In his absence 
or his sickness she renounces every 
gratification ; at his death she dies 
with him, and he enjoys heaven as 
the fruit of her virtuous deeds. 
Whereas if she be guilty of many 
wicked actions and he should die 
first, he must suffer much for the 
demerits of his wife.’ 

But these women will talk loud, 


Pluto. 
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and scold as the braying ass, and 
make the house a scene of variance, 
like the snake with the ichneumon, 
the owl with the crow, for they 
have no fear of losing their noses 
or parting with their ears. They 
will,O my mother! converse with 
strange men and take their hands; 
they will receive presents from 
them, and, worst of all, they 
will show their white faces openly 
without the least sense of shame ; 
they will ride publicly in chariots 
and mount horses, whose points 
they pride themselves upon know- 
ing, and eat and drink in crowded 
places—their husbands looking on 
the while and perhaps even leading 
them through the streets. And she 
will be deemed the pinnacle of the 
pagoda of perfection, that most ex- 
cels in wit and shamelessness, and 
who can turn to water the livers of 
mostmen. They will dance and sing 
instead of minding their children, 
and when these grow up they will 
send them out of the house to shift 
for themselves, and care little if they 
never see them again.' But the 
greatest sin of all will be this: when 
widowed they will ever be on the 
look-out for a second husband, and 
instances will be known of women 
fearlessly marrying three, four, and 
five times.2, You would think that 
all this license satisfies them. But 
no! The more they have the more 
their weak minds covet. The men 
have admitted them to an equality, 
they will aim at an absolute supe- 
riority and claim respect and ho- 
mage; they will eternally raise tem- 
pests about their rights, and if any 
one should venture to chastise them- 
as they deserve, they would call him 
a coward and run off to the judge. 
The men will, I say, be as won- 
derful about their women as about 
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all other matters. The sage of 
Bharat Khanda guards the frail 
sex strictly, knowing its frailty, 
and avoids teaching it to read and 
write, which it will use for a bad 
purpose. For women are ever sub- 
ject to the god* with the sugar. 
cane bow and string of bees, and 
arrows tipped with heating blos- 
soms, and to him they will ever 
surrender mind, wealth, and body 
(man, dhan, tan). When, by ex- 
ceeding cunning all human precan- 
tions have been made vain, the wise 
man bows to Fate, and he forgets, 
or he tries to forget, the past. 
Whereas this race of white Pariahs 
will purposely lead their women 
into every kind of temptation, and, 
when an accident occurs, they will 
rage at and accuse them, killing 
ten thousand with a word, and 
cause an uproar, and talk scandal 
and be scandalised, and go before 
the judge and make all the evil as 
public as possible. One would 
think they had in every way done 
their duty to their women ! 

And when all this change shall 
have come over them, they will 
feel restless and take flight, and 
fall like locusts upon the Aryavartta 
(land of India). Starving in their 
own country, they will find enough 
to eat here, and to carry away also. 
They will be mischievous as the 
saw with which ornament makers 
trim their shells, and cut ascending 
as well as descending. To culti- 
vate their friendship will be like 
making a gap in the water, and 
their partisans will ever fare worse 
than their foes. They will be self- 
ish as crows which, though they 
eat every kind of flesh, will not 
permit other birds to devour that 
of the crow. 

In the beginning they will hire 


1 Nothing astonishes Hindus so much as the apparent want of affection between the 


European parent and child. 


’ A third marriage is held improper and baneful to a Hindu woman. 


Hence, before 


the nuptials they betroth the man to a tree, upon which the evil expends itself, and the 


tree dies. 
* Kama, Cupid. 
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a shop near the mouth of mother 
Ganges, and they will sell lead and 
bullion, fine and coarse woollen 
cloths, and all the materials for 
intoxication. Then they will begin 
to send for soldiers beyond the sea, 
and to enlist warriors in Zambu- 
dwipa (India). They will from 
shopkeepers become soldiers: they 
will beat and be beaten; they 
will win and lose ; but the power 
of their star and the enchant- 
ments of their Queen Kompani, a 
daina or witch who can draw the 
blood out of a man and slay him 
with a look, will turn everything 
to their good. Presently the noise 
of their armies shall be as the roar- 
ing of the sea; the dazzling of their 
arms shall blind the eyes hke light- 
ning; their battle-fields shall be as 
the dissolution of the world; and 
the slanghter-ground shall resemble 
a garden of plantain trees after a 
storm. Atlength they shall spread 
like the march of a host of ants 
over the land. They will swear 
‘Dehar Ganga!’! that they hate 
nothing so much as being com- 
pelled to destroy an army, to take 
and loot a city, or to add a rich 
slip of territory to their rule. And 
yet they will go on killing and cap- 
turing and adding region to region, 
till the abode of snow (Himalaya) 
confines them to the north, the 
Sindhu-haddi (Indus) to the west, 
and elsewhere the sea. Even in 
this, too, they will demean them- 
selves as lords and masters, scarcely 
allowing poor Samudradevta? to 
rule his own waves. 

Raja Vikram was in a silent 
mood, otherwise he would not have 
allowed such ill-omened discourse 
to pass uninterrupted. Then the 
Baital, who in vain had often 
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paused to give the royal carrier a 
chance of “asking him a curious 
question, continued his recital in a 
dissonant and dissatisfied tone of 
voice. 

By my feet and your head,’ O 
warrior king! it will fair badly in 
those days for the rajahs of Hindu- 
sthan, when the red-coated men of 
Shaka‘ shall come amongst them. 
Listen to my words. 

In the Vindhya Mountain there 
will be a city named Dharmapur, 
whose king will be called Mahabul. 
He will be a mighty warrior, well 
skilled in the dhanur-veda (art of 
war),° and will always lead his 
own armies to the field. He will 
duly regard all the omens, such as 
a storm at the beginning of the 
march, an earthquake, the imple- 
ments of war dropping from the 
hands of the soldiery, screaming 
vultures passing over or walking 
near the army, the clouds al the 
sun’s rays waxing red, thunder in 
a clear sky, the moon appearing 
small as a star, the dropping of 
blood from the clouds, the falling 
of lightning bolts, darkness filling 
the four quarters of the heavens, 
a corpse or a pan of water being 
carried to the right of the army, 
the sight of a female beggar with 
dishevelled hair, dressed in red and 
preceding the vanguard, the starting 
of the flesh over the left ribs of the 
commander-in-chief, and the weep- 
ing or turning back of the horses 
when urged forward. 

He will encourage his men’ to 
single combats, and will carefully 
train them to gymnastics. Many 
of the wrestlers and boxers will be 
so strong that they will often beat 
all the extremities of the » antagonist 
into his body, or break his back, or 





The Indian Neptune. 
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* A highly insulting form of adjuration. 
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rend him into two pieces. He 
will promise heaven to those who 
shall die in the front of battle, and 
he will have them taught certain 
dreadful expressions of abuse to be 
interchanged with the enemy when 
commencing the contest. Honours 
will be conferred on those who 
never turn their backs in an en- 
gagement, who manifest a contempt 
of death, who despise fatigue, as 
well as the most formidable enemies, 
who shall be found invincible in 
every combat, and who display a 
courage which increases before 
danger, like the glory of the sun 
advancing to his meridian splen- 
dour. 

But King Mahabul will be at- 
tacked by the white Pariahs who, 
as usual, will employ against him 
gold, fire, and steel. With gold 
they will win over his best men, 
and persuade them openly to desert 
when the army is drawn out for 
battle. They will use the terrible 
‘fire weapon,’! large and small 
tubes which discharge flame and 
smoke, and bullets big as those 
hurled by the bow of Bharata.? 
And instead of using swords and 
shields, they will fix daggers to the 
end of their tubes, and thrust with 
them like lances. 

Mahabul, distinguished by valour 
and military skill, will march out 
of his city to meet the white foe. 
In front will be the ensigns, bells, 
cows’-tails, and flags, the latter 
painted with the bird Garura,’ the 
bull of Shiva, the Banhinia tree, 
the monkey-god Hanuman, the lion 
and the tiger, the fish, an alms- 
dish, and seven palm trees. Then 
will come the footmen armed with 
fire-tubes, swords and _ shields, 
spears and daggers, clubs and blud- 
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geons. They will be followed by 
fighting men on horses and oxen, 
on camels and elephants. The 
musicians, the water-carriers, and 
lastly the stores on carriages, will 
bring up the rear. 

The white outcastes will come for- 
ward in a long thin red thread, 
and vomiting fire like the Jwala- 
mukhi.4 King Mahabul will re- 
ceive them with his troops formed 
in a circle; another division will be 
in the shape of a half-moon; a 
third like a cloud, whilst others 
shall represent a lion, a tiger, a car- 
riage, a lily, a giant, and a bull. 
But as the elephants will all turn 
round when they feel the fire, and 
trample upon their own men, and 
as the cavalry defiling in front of 
the host will openly gallop away; 
Mahabul, being thus without re- 
source, will enter his palanquin, and 
accompanied by his queen and their 
only daughter, will escape at night 
time into the forest. 

The unfortunate three will be de- 
serted by their small party, and 
live for a time on jungle food, fruits 
and roots ; they will even be com- 
pelled to eat game. After some 
days they will come in sight of a 
village, which Mahabul will enter 
to obtain victuals. There the wild 
Bhils, famous for long ears, will 
come up, and surrounding the party, 
will bid the rajah throw down his 
arms. Thereupon Mahabul, skilful 
in aiming, twanging and wielding 
the bow on all sides, so as to keep 
off the bolts of the enemy, will dis- 
charge his bolts so rapidly that one 
will drive forward another, and none 
of the barbarians will be able to 
approach. But he will have failed 
to bring his quiver containing an 
inexhaustible store of arms, some of 


1 It is a disputed point whether the ancient Hindus did or did not know the use of 
gunpowder. 
? It is said to have discharged balls, each 6,400 pounds in weight. 
* A kind of Mercury, a god with the head and wings of a bird, who is the Vahan or 
vehicle of the second person of the Triad, Vishnu. 
The celebrated burning springs of Baku, near the Caspian, are so called. There 
are many other‘ fire mouths.’ 
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which, pointed with diamonds, shall 
have the faculty of returning again 
to their case after they have done 
their duty. The conflict will con- 
tinue three hours and many of the 
Bhils will be slain: at length a 
shaft will cleave the king’s skull, 
he will fall dead, and one of the 
wild men will come up and cut off 
his head. 

When the queen and the princess 
shall have seen that Mahabul fell 
dead, they will return to the forest 
weeping and beating their bosoms. 
They will thus escape the Bhils, 
and after journeying on for four 
miles at length they will sit down 
wearied, and revolve many thoughts 
in their minds. 

They are very lovely (continued 
the Vampire), as I see them with 
the eye of clear-seeing. What beau- 
tiful hair! it hangs down like the 
tail of the cow of Tartary, or like the 
thatch of a house: it is shining as 
oil, dark as the clouds, black as 
blackness itself. What charming 
faces! likest to water-lilies, with 
eyes as the stones in unripe mangos, 
noses resembling the beaks of par- 
rots, teeth like pearls set in corals, 
ears like those of the red-throated 
vulture, and mouths like the water 
of life. What excellent forms! 
breasts like boxes containing es- 
sences, the unopened fruit of plan- 
tains or a couple of crabs; loins the 
width of a span, like the middle of 
the viol; legs like the trunk of an 
elephant, and feet like the yellow 
lotus. | 

And a fearful place is that jungle, 
a dense dark mass of thorny shrubs, 
and ropy creepers, and tall canes, 
and tangled brake, and gigantic 
gnarled trees, which groan wildly 
in the night wind’s embrace. But 
a wilder horror urges the unhappy 
women on; they fear the polluting 
touches of the Bhils; once more they 
rise and plunge deeper into its 
gloomy depths. 

_The day dawns. The white Pa- 
riahs have done their usual work. 
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They have cut off the hands of some, 
the feet and heads of others, whilst 
many they have crushed into shape- 
less masses, or scattered in pieces 
upon the ground. The field is 
strewed with corpses, the river runs 
red, so that the dogs and jackals 
swim in blood; the birds of prey 
sitting on the branches, drink blood 
from the stream, and enjoy the 
sickening smell of burnt flesh. 

Such will be the scenes acted in 
the fair land of Bharat. 

Perchance, two white outcastes, 
father and son, who with a party of 
men are scouring the forest and 
slaying everything, fall upon the 
path which the women have taken 
shortly before. Their attention is 
attracted by footprints leading to- 
wards a place full of tigers, leopards, 
bears, wolves, and wild dogs. And 
they are utterly confounded when, 
after inspection, they discover the 
sex of the wanderers. 

‘ How is it,’ shall say the father, 
‘that the. footprints of mortals are 
seen in this part of the forest?’ 

The son shall reply, ‘ Sir, these 
are the marks of women’s feet: a 
man’s foot would not be so:small.’ 

‘It is passing strange,’ shall re- 
join the elder white Pariah, ‘ but 
thou speakest truth. Certainly such 
a soft and delicate foot cannot be- 
long to any one but a woman.’ 

‘They have only just left the 
track,’ shall continue the son, ‘and 
look! this is the step of a married 
woman. See how she treads on the 
inside of her sole, because of the 
bending of her ankles.’ And the 
younger white outcaste shall point 
to the queen’s footprints. 

‘Come, let us search the forest 
for them,’ shall cry the father, ‘what 
an opportunity of finding wives for- 
tune has thrown in our hands. But 
no! thou art in error,’ he shall con- 
tinne, after examining the track 
pointed out by his son, ‘in sup- 
posing this to be the sign of a 
matron. Look at the other, it is 
much longer ; the toes have scarcely 
4F2 
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touched the ground, whereas the 
marks of the heels are deep. Of a 
truth this must be the married wo- 
man.’ And the elder white outcaste 
shall point to the footprints of the 
princess. 

‘Then,’ shall reply the son, who 
admires the shorter foot, ‘ let us 
first seek them, and when we find 
them give to me her who has the 
short feet, and take the other to 
wife thyself.’ 

Having made this agreement they 
shall proceed on their way, and 
presently they shall find the wo- 
men lying on the earth, half dead 
with fatigue and fear. Their legs 
and feet are scratched and torn by 
brambles, their ornaments have 
fallen off, and their garments are in 
strips. The two white outcastes find 
little difficulty, the first surprise 
over, in persuading the unhappy 
women to follow them home, and 
with great delight, conformably to 
their arrangement, each takes up 
his prize on his horse and rides back 
to the tents. The son takes the 
queen, and the father the princess. 

In due time two marriages come 
to pass: the father, according to 
agreement, espouses the long foot, 
and the son takes to wife the short 
foot. And after the usual interval, 
the elder white outcaste who had 
married the daughter rejoices at 
the birth of a boy, and the younger 
white outcaste who had married the 


mother is gladdened by the sight of 


a girl, 

Now then, by my feet and your 
head, O warrior king Vikram, 
answer me one question. What 
relationship will there be between 
the children of the two white 
Pariahs ? 

Vikram’s brow waxed black as a 
charcoal-burner’s, when he again 
heard the most irreverent oath 
ever proposed to mortal king. The 
question presently attracted his at- 
tention, and he turned over the 
Baital’s words in his head, confusing 
the ties of filiality, brotherhood, 
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and relationship and connection in 
general. 

‘Hem!’ said the warrior king, 
at last perplexed, and remembering, 
in his perplexity, that he had better 
hold his tongue—‘ ahem!’ 

‘I think your majesty spoke?’ 
asked the Vampire in an inquisitive 
and insinuating tone of voice. 

‘Hem!’ ejaculated the monarch. 

The Baital held his peace for a 
few minutes, coughing once or twice 
impatiently. He suspected that the 
extraordinary nature of this last tale, 
combined with the use of the future 
tense, had given rise to a taciturnity 
so unexpected in the warrior king. 
He therefore asked if Vikram the 
Brave would not like to hear 
another little anecdote. 

This time the king did not even 
say ‘hem!’ Having walked at an 
unusually rapid pace, he distin- 
guished at a distance the fire 
kindled by the devotee, and he 
hurried towards it with an effort 
which left him no breath wherewith 
to speak, even had be been so in- 
clined. 

‘Since your majesty is so com- 
pletely dumbfoundered by it, perhaps 
this acute young prince may be able 
to answer my question?’ insinuated 
the Baital, after a few minutes of 
anxious suspense. 

But Dharma Dhwaj answered 
not a syllable. 


Conclusion. 


At Raja Vikram’s silence the 
Baital was greatly surprised, and he 
praised the royal courage and reso- 
lution to the skies. Still he did 
not give up the contest at once. 

‘Allow me, great king,’ pursued 
the Demon, in a dry tone of voice, 
‘to wish you joy. After so many 
failures you have at length succeeded 
in repressing your loquacity. I will 
not stop to inquire whether it was 
humility and self-restraint which 
prevented your answering my last 
question, or whether it was mere 
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ignorance and inability. Of course 
1 suspect the latter, but to say the 
truth your condescension in at last 
taking a Vampire’s advice, flatters 
me so much, that I will not look 
too narrowly into cause or motive.’ 

Raja Vikram winced, but main- 
tained a stubborn silence, squeezing 
his lips lest they should open invo- 
luntarily. 

‘ Now, however, your majesty has 
mortified, we will suppose, a some- 
what exacting vanity, I also will 
in my turn forego the pleasure 
which I had anticipated in seeing 
you a corpse and in entering your 
royal body for a short time, just to 
know how queer it must feel to be 
a king. And what is more, I will 
now perform my original promise, 
and thou shalt derive from me a 
benefit which none but myself can 
bestow. First, however, allow me to 
ask you, will you let me have a little 
more air?’ 

Dharma Dhwaj pulled his father’s 
sleeve, but this time Raja Vikram 
required no reminder: wild horses 
or the executioner’s saw, beginning 
at the shoulder, would not have 
drawn a word from him now. 
Observing his obstinate silence, the 
Baital, with an ominous smile, con- 
tinued : 

‘Now give ear, O warrior king, to 
what I am about to tell thee, and 
bear in mind the giant’s saying, “ A 
man is justified in killing one who 
has adesign to killhim.”” The young 
merchant Mal Deo, who placed such 
magnificent presents at your royal 
feet, and Shanta Shil the devotee- 
saint, who works his spells, incan- 
tations, and magical rites in a 
cemetery on the banks of the Goda- 
veri river, are, as thou knowest, one 
person,—the terrible Jogi, whose 
wrath your father aroused in his 
folly, and whose revenge your blood 
alone can satisfy. With regard to 
myself, the oilman’s son, the same 
Jogi, fearing lest I might interfere 
with his projects of universal do- 
minion, slew me by the power of his 
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penance and has kept me suspended, 
a trap for you, head downwards from 
the siras tree. 

‘That Jogi it was, you now know, 
who sent you to fetch me back to 
him on your back. And when you 
cast me at his feet he will return 
thanks to you and praise your 
valour, perseverance and resolution 
to the skies. I warn you to be- 
ware. He will lead you to the 
shrine of Durga, and when he has 
finished his adoration he will say to 
you, “O great king, salute my deity 
with the eight-limbed reverence.”’’ 

Here the Vampire whispered for 
a time and in a low tone, lest some 
listening goblin might carry his 
words if spoken out loud to the 
ears of the devotee Shanta Shil. 
At the end of the monologue a 
rustling sound was heard. It pro- 
ceeded from the Baital, who was 
disengaging himself from the dead 
body in the bundle, and the burden 
became sensibly lighter upon the 
monarch’s back. 

The departing Baital, however, 
did not forget to bid farewell to the 
warrior king and his son. He com- 
plimented the former for the last 
time, in his own way, upon the royal 
humility and the prodigious self- 
mortification which he had displayed 
—dqualities, he remarked, which 
never failed to ensure the proprie- 
tor’s success in all the worlds. 

Raja Vikram stepped out joyfully, 
and soon reached the burning- 
ground. There he found the Jogi, 
dressed in his usual habit, a deer- 
skin thrown over his back, and 
twisted reeds instead of a garment 
hanging round his loins. The hair 
had fallen from his limbs and his 
skin was bleached a ghastly white 
by exposure to the elements. A 
fire seemed to proceed from his 
mouth, and the matted locks drop- 
ping from his head to the ground 
were changed to the colour of gold 
or saffron by the rays of the sun. 
He had the beard of a goat and the 
ornaments of a king; his shoulders 
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were hign and his arms long, reach- 
ing to his knees: his nails grew to 
such a length as to curl round the 
ends of his fingers, and his feet re- 
sembled those of a tiger. He was 
drumming upon a skull, and in- 
cessantly exclaiming, ‘ Ho, Kali! ho, 
Durga! ho, Devi!’ 

As before, strange beings were 
holding their carnival in the Jogi’s 
presence. Monstrous asuras, giant 
goblins, stood grimly gazing upon 
the scene with fixed eyes and mo- 
tionless features. Rakshasas and 
messengers of Yama, fierce and 
hideous, assumed at pleasure the 
shapes of foul and ferocious beasts. 
Nagas and Bhutas, partly human 
and partly bestial, disported them- 
selves in throngs about the upper 
air, and were dimly seen in the 
faint light of the dawn. Mighty 


daityas, bramha-daityas, and pretas, 
the size of a man’s thumb, or dried 
up like leaves, and pisachas of ter- 
rible power guarded the place. 
There were enormous goats, vivified 


by the spirits of those who had 
slain Brahmans; things with the 
bodies of men and the faces of 
horses, camels, and monkeys; 
hideous worms containing the souls 
of those priests who had druak 
spirituous liquors; men with one 
leg and one ear, and mischievous 
blood-sucking demons, who in life 
had stolen church property. There 
were vultures, men that had vio- 
lated the beds of their spiritual 
fathers, restless ghosts that had 
loved low-caste women, shades for 
whom funeral rites had not been 
performed, and who could not cross 
the dread Vaitarani stream,! and 
vital souls fresh from the horrors of 
Tamisra, or utter darkness, and 
the Usipatra Vana, or the sword- 
leaved forest. Pale spirits, Alayas, 
Gumas, Baitals, and Yakshas,? 
beings of a base and vulgar order, 


1 The Hindu Styx. 


? From Yaksha, to eat; as Rakshasas are from Raksha,” to preserve. 


Manual of Buddhism, p. §7. 
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glided over the ground, amongst 
corpses and skeletons animated by 
female fiends, Dakinies, Yoginis, 
Hakinis, and Shankinis, which 
were dancing in frightful revelry. 
The air was filled with supernatural 
sights and sounds, cries of owls and 
jackals, cats and crows, dogs, asses, 
and vultures, high above which rose 
the clashing of the bones with 
which the Jogi sat drumming upon 
the skull before him, and tending a 
huge cauldron of oil whose smoke 
was blue fire. But as he raised his 
long lank arm, silver-white with 
ashes, the demons fled, and a mo- 
mentary silence succeeded to their 
uproar. The tigers ceased to roar 
and the elephants to scream; the 
bears raised their snouts from their 
foul banquets, and the wolves 
dropped from their jaws the rem- 
nants of human flesh. And as they 
disappeared, the hooting of the owl, . 
the ghastly ‘ha! ha!’ of the curlew, 
and the howling of the jackal died 
away in the far distance, leaving 
a silence still more oppressive. 

As Raja Vikram entered the 
burning-ground, the hollow sounds 
of solitude alone met his ear. 
Sadly wailed the wet autumnal 
blast. The tall gaunt trees groaned 
aloud, and bowed and trembled like 
slaves bending before their masters. 
Huge purple clouds and patches 
and lines of glaring white mist 
coursed furiously across the black 
expanse of firmament, discharging 
threads and chains and lozenges 
and balls of white and blue, purple 
and pink lightning, followed by the 
deafening crash and roll of thunder, 
the dreadful roaring of the mighty 
wind, and the torrents of plashing 
rain. At times was heard in the 
distance the dull gurgling of the 
swollen river, interrupted by explo- 
sions, as slips of earth-bank fell 
headlong into the stream. But 


See Hardy’s 
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once more the Jogi raised his arm 
and all was still: nature lay breath- 
less, as if awaiting the effect of his 
tremendous spells. 

The warrior king drew near the 
terrible man, unstrung his bundle 
from his back, untwisted the por- 
tion which he had held, threw open 
the cloth, and exposed to Shanta 
Shil’s glittering eyes the corpse, 
which had now recovered its proper 
form—that of a young child. See- 
ing it, the devotee was highly 
pleased, and thanked Vikram the 
Brave, extolling his courage and 
daring above any monarch that had 
yet lived. After which he repeated 
certain charms facing towards the 
south, awakened the dead body, 
and placed it in a sitting position. 
He then in its presence sacrificed 
to his deity the White ! all that he 
had ready by his side—betel leaf 
and flowers, sandal wood and un- 
broken rice, fruits, perfumes, and 
the flesh of man untouched by steel. 
Lastly, he half filled his skull with 
burning embers, blew upon them 
till they shot forth tongues of crim- 
son light, serving as a lamp, and 
motioning the raja and his son to 
follow him, led the way to a little 
fane of the Destroying Deity, erected 
in a dark clump of wood, outside 
and close to the burning-ground. 

They passed through the quad- 
rangular outer court of the temple, 
whose piazza was hung with deep 
shade. In: silence they circum- 
ambulated the'small central shrine, 
and whenever Shanta Shil di- 
rected, Raja Vikram entered the 
sabha, or vestibule, and struck 


! Shiva is ‘always painted white, no one knows why. 


European complexion. 
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three times upon the gong, which 
gave forth a loud and warning 
sound. 

They then passed over the thresh- 
old, and looked into the gloomy 
inner depths. There stood Sma- 
shana-Kali,*? the goddess, in her 
most horrid form. She was a naked 
and very black woman, with half- 
severed head, partly cut and partly 
painted, resting on her shoulder; 
and her tongue lolled out from her 
wide yawning mouth;* her eyes 
were red like those of a drunkard ; 
and her eyebrows were of the same 
colour: her thick coarse hair hung 
like a mantle to her heels. She 
was robed in an elephant’s hide, 
dried and withered, confined at the 
waist with a belt composed of the 
hands of the giants whom she had 
slam in war: two dead bodies 
formed her earrings, and her neck- 
lace was of bleached skulls. Her 
four arms supported a scimitar, a 
noose, a trident, and a ponderous 
mace. She stood with one leg on 
the breast of her husband, Shiva, 
and she rested the other on his 
thigh. Before the idol lay the 
utensils of worship, namely, dishes 
for the offerings, lamps, jugs, in- 
cense, copper cups, conchs and 
gongs; and all of them smelt of 
blood. 

As Raja Vikram and his son 
stood gazing upon the hideous 
spectacle, the devotee stooped down 
to place his skull-lamp upon the 
ground, and drew from out his 
ochre-coloured cloth a sharp sword 
which he hid behind his back. 

‘Prosperity to thine and thy son’s 


His wife Gauri has also a 


Hence it is generally said that the sect popularly called ‘ Thugs,’ 


who were worshippers of these murderous gods, spared Englishmen, the latter being 
supposed to have some rapport with their deities. 

* The Hindu shrine is mostly a small building, with two inner compartments, the 
vestibule and the Garbagriha, or adytum, in which stands the image. 

* Meaning Kali of the cemetery (Smashana); another form of Durga. 

‘ Not being able to find victims, this pleasant deity, to satisfy her thirst for the 
curious juice, cut her own throat that the blood might spout up into her mouth. She 
once found herself dancing on her husband, and was so shocked that in surprise she put 


out her tongue to a great length, and remained motionless. 


this form. 


She is often represented in 
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for ever and ever, O mighty Vi- 
kram!’ exclaimed Shanta Shil, 
after he had muttered a prayer 
before the image. ‘Verily thou 
hast right royally redeemed thy 
pledge, and by the virtue of thy 
presence all my wishes shall pre- 
sently be accomplished. Behold! 
the Sun is about to drive his car 
over the eastern hills, and our task 
now ends. Do thou reverence before 
this my deity, worshipping the 
earth through thy nose, and so 
prostrating thyself that thy eight 
limbs may touch the ground.! 
Thus shall thy glory and splendour 
be great; the Eight Powers? and 
the Nine Treasures shall be thine, 
and prosperity shall ever remain 
under thy roof-tree.’ 

Raja Vikram, hearing these words, 
recalled suddenly to mind all that 
the Vampire had whispered to him. 
He brought his joined hands open 
up to his forehead, caused his two 
thumbs to touch his brow several 
times, and replied with the greatest 
humility, 

*‘O pious person! I am a king 
ignorant of the way to do such 
obeisance. Thou art a spiritual 
preceptor: be pleased to teach me 
and I will do even as thou desirest.’ 

Then the Jogi, being a cunning 
man, fell into his own net. As he 
bent him down to salute the 
goddess, Vikram drawing his sword 
struck him upon the neck so violent 
a blow, that his head rolled from 
his body upon the ground. At the 
same moment Dharma Dhwaj, 
seizing his father’s arm, pulled him 
out of the way in time to escape 
being crushed by the image, which 
with the sound of thunder fell upon 
the floor of the temple. 
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A small thin voice in the upper 
air was heard to cry, ‘ A man is jus- 
tified in killing one who has the 
desire to kill him.’ Then glad 
shouts of triumph and victory were 
heard in all directions. They pro- 
ceeded from the celestial choristers, 
the heavenly dancers, the mistresses 
of the gods, and the nymphs of 
Indra’s Paradise, who left their 
beds of gold and precious stones, 
their seats glorious as the meridian 
sun, their canals of crystal water, 
their perfumed groves, and their 
gardens where the wind ever blows 
in softest breezes, to applaud the 
valour and good fortune of the war- 
rior king. 

At last the. brilliant god, Indra 
himself, with the thousand eyes, 
rising from the shade of the Parigat 
tree, the fragrance of whose flowers 
fills the heavens, appeared in his 
car drawn by yellow steeds and 
cleaving the thick vapours which 
surround the earth—whilst his 
attendants sounded the heavenly 
drums and rained a shower of 
blossoms and perfumes—bade the 
king Vikramajit the Brave ask a 
boon. 

The raja joined his hands and re- 
spectfully replied, ‘O mighty ruler 
of the lower firmament, let this my 
history become famous throughout 
the world!’ 

‘It is well,’ rejoined the god ; ‘as 
long as the sun and moon endure, 
and the sky looks down upon the 
ground, so long shall this thy ad- 
venture be remembered over all the 
earth. Meanwhile rule thou man- 
kind.’ 

Thus saying Indra retired to the 
delicious Amrawati.3 Vikram took 
up the corpses and threw them into 


? This ashtanga, the most ceremonious of the five forms of Hindu salutation, consists 
of prostrating and of making the eight parts of the body—namely, the temples, nose and 
chin, knees and hands—touch the ground. 

* «Sidhis,’ the personified Powers of Nature. 
people do not worship abstract powers. 


; * The residence of Indra, king of heaven, built by Wishwa-Karma, the architect of 
the gods, 


At least, so we explain them ; but 
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the cauldron which Shanta Shil had 
been tending. At once two heroes 
started into life, and Vikram said 
to them, ‘ When I call you, come !’ 

With these mysterious words the 
king, followed by his son, returned 
to the palace unmolested. As the 
Vampire had predicted, everything 
was prosperous to him, and he pre- 
sently obtained the remarkable 
titles, Sakaro, or foe of the Sakas, 
and Sakadhipati-Vikramaditya. 
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And when, after a long and happy 
life spent in bringing the world 
under the shadow of one umbrella, 
and in ruling it free from care, the 
warrior king Vikram entered the 
gloomy realms of Yama, from whom 
for mortals there is no escape, he 
left behind him a name that en- 
dured amongst men like the odour 
of the flower whose memory remains 
long after its form has mingled with 
the dust.! 


1 In other words, to the present day, whenever a Hindu novelist, romancer, or tale 
writer seeks a peg upon which to suspend the texture of his story, he invariably pitches 
upon the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of that Eastern King Arthur, Vikrama- 


ditya, shortly called Vikram. 
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Author of ‘Saturn 
N the southern heavens there is a 

region of the sky in which stars 
of all magnitudes are strewn more 
richly than in any other portion of 
the celestial sphere. This region ex- 
tends from the feet of the Centaur 
over the Southern Cross, and along 
the jewelled hull of the ship Argo, 


merging into the splendid band of 


stars belonging to the constellations 
Canis Major, Orion, and Taurus. 
Across the southern part of this re- 
gion the Milky Way shines with a 
lustre so far exceeding that which 
it has along its northern semicircle, 
as to suggest the impression of 
greater proximity. The whole re- 
gion is so splendid that it strikingly 
impresses those who are accustomed 
to the comparative uniformity of our 
own nocturnal skies. Travellers in 
the southern hemisphere fully con- 
firm the extraordinary statement 
made by the late Captain Jacob (a 
careful astronomer and observer), 
‘that the general blaze from this 
portion of the sky is such as to 
render a person immediately aware 
of its having risen above the hori- 
zon, though he should not be at 
the time looking at the heavens, by 
the increase of general illumination 
of the atmosphere, resembling the 
effect of the young moon.’ 

But this region of the skies is re- 
markable on other accounts. 

The Milky Way, which is com- 
monly described as a zone of cloudy 
light, circling the whole heavens, is 
in reality discontinuous. Across its 
brightest portion—that which tra- 
verses the brilliant region we are 
considering—there is a dark rift, not 
only free altogether from milky 
light, but unilluminated by a single 
lucid star. Where the rift is nar- 


rowest its width is about equal to 
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ten times the apparent diameter of 
the moon, the length of the rift 
being four or five times as great. 
On either side of the gap there ex- 
tend two fan-shaped expansions of 
the Milky Way, the wider end of 
each being turned towards the gap, 
so that, in fact, the rift extends 
across one of the widest portions of 
the Galaxy. 

The southernmost of these two 
fan-shaped expansions springs from 
a remarkably narrow, brilliant, and 
sharply defined portion of the Milky 
Way, on the other side of which 
the Milky Way again expands, en- 
closing within the widest part of 
this new expansion the singular 
pear-shaped vacancy called the 
Coal-sack. Close to this vacancy 
are situated the four bright stars 
which compose the Southern Cross. 

Midway between the two last- 
named expansions, and not very far 
from the narrow neck which con- 
nects them, is situated the singular 
object which I now propose briefly to 
describe, and respecting which two 
remarkable communications have 
lately been addressed from southern 
observers to our astronomers in the 
north. 

But before describing the nebula 
itself, we must say a few words re- 
specting a very singular star which 
marks the place of the object. This 
is the star called Eta Argis, and 
the nebula itself is commonly known 
among astronomers—not by the 
name which heads this paper, but 
as ‘the nebula surrounding Eta 
Argis.’ It will be seen presently 
that a description of the star is not 
out of place in this paper, though a 
year or two ago he would have been 
considered a bold theoriser who 
should have suggested the possi- 
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bility that any connection existed 
between the nebula and the stars 
around which it seems to cling. 
The star Eta Argis is by far the 
most singular variable in the whole 
heavens. In our northern skies we 
have some remarkable variables. 
There is the star Mira, or Wonder- 
ful, in the Whale, which shines oui 
for about a fortnight as a star of the 
second magnitude, decreases during 
three months until it is invisible, 
and reappearing after five months, 
gradually resumes its original splen- 
dour. There is also the star Algol, 
or the Demon,' usually of the second 
magnitude, but at regular intervals 
of about three days, shining for 
twenty minutes or so as a fourth- 
magnitude star. But Eta Argiis ex- 
hibits far more remarkable changes 
than those presented by the De- 
mon-star and the star Wonderful. 
Marked in the old catalogue of 
Halley as a fourth-magnitude star, 
and in Lacaille’s as of the second 
magnitude, at the present time it is 


scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
Yet in 1843 it was shining with 
twice the splendour of the most 
brilliant of our northern stars, and 
even rivalled Sirius itself in bril- 


liancy. No simple law has been 
recognised in the variations of this 
star. It does not pass by a regular 
gradation from its most brilliant to 
its dimmest phase, and vice versd. 
For instance, in 1838 it was shining 
as brilliantly as the southern star 
Canopus, whose lustre exceeds some- 
what more than two-fold that of the 
most brilliant of our northern stars. 
From that time it began to diminish 
in splendour until it scarcely ex- 
ceeded Aldebaran. This process 
did not long continue, however, nor 
did the star ever descend below the 
first magnitude at this epoch, but 
again increasing soon began to rival 
even Sirius in splendour. 

While Sir John Herschel was at 
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the Cape prosecuting that long and 
laborious survey of the southern 
heavens by which he brought to 
completion the labours begun by his 
father half a century before, he di- 
rected a large share of attention to 
the remarkable nebula in which the 
star Eta Argis appeared involved. 
The instrument he made use of was 
a reflecting telescope having a mir- 
ror eighteen inches in diameter. It 
was with a similar instrument that 
his father had surveyed the north- 
ern heavens, and Sir John rightly 
conceived that it was important to 
complete the survey of the celestial 
sphere without any change of op- 
tical power. Otherwise it would, 
perhaps, have been more satisfac- 
tory if he had availed himself of the 
superior defining qualities of re- 
fracting telescopes, and especially 
of such instruments as have been 
supplied from the leading English 
and foreign opticians during the 
past half-century. But although 
Herschel’s mirror may suffer some- 
what in comparison with such in- 
struments as these, or with the 
carefully executed reflecting tele- 
scopes now finding their way into 
general use, it far exceeded in power 
any instrument that up to this time 
had been directed to the survey of 
the southern heavens. Moreover, 
the great skill and remarkable ob- 
serving. powers of the astronomer 
who made use of it, leave us no 
room to question the accuracy of 
the recorded results. 

We have made these preliminary 
remarks, because the news which 
has been received respecting the 
nebula in Argo is so remarkable 
as to render it very necessary that 
the evidence, both as to the past 
and as to the present state of the ne- 
bula, should be carefully examined. 

Herschel describes and figures the 
nebula as a diffuse mass of cloudy 
light, extending over a space about 


_' May we not infer from this name that the Arabian astronomers anticipated Good- 
ticke in the discovery of this strange variable ? 











six times as large as the apparent 
surface of the moon. The light is 
chequered by branches and cloudy 
streaks, presenting scarcely any in- 
dications of law in their conforma- 
tion and distribution. In the middle 
of the brightest part of the nebulous 
light, there is a dark vacancy of a 
singular and somewhat regular fi- 
gure, resembling that of a key-hole. 
Around this aperture the light of the 
nebula is not uniform. The star Eta 
Argiis lies exactly at the brightest 
part of the condensed light sur- 
rounding the vacancy. Distributed 
over the nebula are thousands of 
stars belonging to the Milky Way. 
Sir J. Herschel counted no less than 
twelve hundred stars projected upon 
a small portion of the nebula. He 
did not consider that the cloudy 
matter was really intermixed—as it 
seemed to be—with these stars. On 
the contrary, he held, that in looking 
at the nebula, we see ‘ through and 
far out beyond the Milky Way.’ 

Two circumstances connected with 
Herschel’s observations on the ne- 
bula remain to be noticed. In the 
first place, he remarked that the 
nebula could not be distinguished 
by the naked eye, even on the darkest 
night. In the second place, he saw 
no reason to suspect that any 
changes of place were taking place 
among the fixed stars which are 
strewn over the nebulous back- 
ground. As he actually marked in 
the places of no less than twelve 
hundred stars, it is unlikely that 
any changes of this sort—and es- 
pecially any considerable changes— 
should have escaped his notice. 

But now news have reached us 
from a reliable source that the ne- 
bula has been undergoing a remark- 
able series of changes during the 
past few years. The observer from 
whom the news has come is Mr. 
Abbott of Hobart Town, who has 
been for many years in the habit of 
sending valuable and interesting 
communications to the Astronomical 
Society respecting objects in the 
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southern heayens. The instrument 
he has made use of is a five-feet 
equatorial by Dallmeyer (a first-rate 
optician) ; and though the powers 
of so small a telescope are scarcely 
comparable with those of Sir J, 
Herschel’s great reflector, yet the 
fact that a series of observations 
made with the same instrument 
(and therefore fairly comparable 
inter se) give evidence of the oc- 
currence of changes fully as remark- 
able as those exhibited when a 
comparison is instituted between 
Abbott’s and Herschel’s observa- 
tions, seems to render it permissible 
to conclude that the nebula is really 
variable to a very remarkable extent. 

In the first place, a great increase 
has taken place in the brightness of 
the nebula. Instead of being invi- 
sible on the darkest night to the 
naked eye, it can now be clearly 
distinguished in twilight so strong 
as to obliterate all stars below the 
third magnitude. ‘On a clear 
fine night,’ says Mr. Abbott, ‘ the 
object gives out fully as much light 
as that of the Greater Magellanic 
Cloud, and about three times as 
much light as the Less, irrespective 
of size. In twilight it appears as 
soon as a star of the second or third 
magnitude, the light being white and 
more diffuse, very like a small white 
woolly cloud on a blue sky, seen in 
sunlight.’ 

This change is sufficiently re- 
markable, but the changes which 
have taken place in the figure of the 
nebula are still more startling. Mr. 
Abbott supplies two pictures, one 
representing the appearance of the 
nebula as seen in 1863, the other 
(less complete) drawn on February 
13, 1868. Neither of these pictures 
resembles Sir J. Herschel’s drawing 
in the slightest degree, nor do the 
two pictures in any way resemble 
each other! And Mr. Abbott re- 
marks that a series of drawings 
taken at comparatively short inter- 
vals of time would afford even 
stronger evidence of the mutability 
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of the nebula’s whole structure. 
As Sir John Herschel remarks— 
commenting on Abbott’s drawings 
—‘The question is not one of mi- 
nute variations of subordinate fea- 
tures, which may or may not be 
attributable to differences of optical 
power in the instruments used by 
different observers, as in the case of 
the Orion nebula, but of a total 
change of form and character—a 
complete subversion of all the great- 
est and most striking features—ac- 
companied with an amount of rela- 
tive movement between the star and 
the nebula, and of the brighter por- 
tions of the latter inter se, which 
reminds us more of the capricious 
changes of form and place ina cloud 
drifted by the wind, than of any- 
thing heretofore witnessed in the 
sidereal heavens.’ 

Not only has the nebulous matter 
thus drifted about, but the stars 
strewn over the nebula would seem 
also to have undergone a change of 
place. On this point our informa- 
tion is not quite clear, because it is 
not certain that the stars which 
appear in Mr. Abbott’s drawings 
have really been copied from the 
view given by his telescope. He 
may have satisfied himself by indi- 
rating the conformation of the ne- 
bulous masses, and have merely 
sprinkled a number of stars over his 
drawing at random. Some time 
will elapse before we can hear again 
from him, and in the meantime we 
must not assume too positively that 
the stars seen by Sir J. Herschel 
have flitted from their places. But 
it seems very unlikely that an astro- 
nomer, in making a communication 
of such importance, would have 
contented himself by leaving un- 
noted the configuration of the fixed 
stars which are dotted over the 
nebula. Herschel himself clearly 
supposes that Abbott’s drawing is 
meant to indicate the true arrange- 
ment of the stars. He has been at 
great pains to try all possible means 
of reconciling his own splendid 
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drawing of the nebula, so far as the 
distribution of the stars is con- 
cerned, with Mr. Abbott’s pictures. 
Carefully reducing his drawing to 
the scale of the latter, he has marked 
in all the principal stars on tracing 
paper. Then bringing the star Eta 
Argiss in his drawing to coincidence 
with the same star in Mr. Abbott’s, 
he has turned the tracing paper 
completely round—first, when laid 
face upwards, and then face down- 
wards. (This was done in order to 
prevent the possibility of miscon- 
ception having arisen through some 
optical inversion, or through an in- 
version of the drawings in printing. ) 
Yet he was unable to find a situa- 
tion of the tracing paper in which 
‘any tolerable coincidence of the 
stars’ in the two drawings could 
be noticed. 

The full significance of the strange 
variations exhibited by the nebula 
will be better appreciated when the 
probable magnitude of the object is 
considered. The nearest of the 
fixed stars has been shown to be 
upwards of four hundred thousand 
times farther from us than the sun, 
whose distance is about ninety 
millions of miles. Now, the star 
Eta Argis is probably very much 
farther off than this, since it does 
not present the usual evidence of 
proximity—a large proper motion ; 
but, on the contrary, holds an al- 
most fixed position in the celestial 
vault. The nebula has been always 
supposed to lie far out in space be- 
yond the star Eta Argis. Now, 
indeed, that nebula and star have 
been shown to be singularly vari- 
able—each in its own way—the 
probability is suggested that the 
two objects are connected. Cer- 
tainly, the nebula may be looked 
upon as lying at least as far from 
us as the stars which appear strewn 
over it. Assuming, then, that the 
nebula is no farther from us than 
the nearest of the fixed stars (a 
highly improbable supposition), it 
will yet appear that the apparent 
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breadth of the nebula requires us to 
assign to it a real breadth exceeding 
nearly eight thousand times the 
sun’s distance from the earth. As- 
signing a roughly globular figure 
to the nebula’s mass, we obtain for 
it a surface of about fifty millions 
of millions of millions of square 
miles, and a volume of about. seven 
thousand million times as many 
solid miles! It is within a space 
at least as enormous as this that 
changes have been taking place so 
rapidly and fitfully as to suggest 
the comparison of the vast nebula 
to ‘a light cloud drifted about by 
the winds.’ 

But by a strange coincidence, the 
same month which brought us this 
singular intelligence respecting the 
great nebula, brought equally inte- 
resting news from another quarter. 

Lieut. Herschel, Sir John’s son, 
had been sent out at the head of a 
party of scientific men to view the 
great eclipse of August 18. The 
party had been provided with spec- 
troscopic apparatus, and it was sug- 
gested by an eminent physicist that 
Lieut. Herschel might at once find 
useful employment for this appa- 
ratus, and acquire practice in its 
use, by observing the spectra of 
southern stars and nebule. This has 
accordingly been done, and among 
the objects observed is the very 
nebula whose capricious changes 
have been recorded above. The 
result of the observation is very 
interesting. Before proceeding to 
describe them, let me remind the 
reader that the spectroscope has the 
power of revealing in many in- 
stances the substance and nature of 
an object which is a source of light. 
If such an object presents the ordi- 
nary rainbow-coloured spectrum, we 
know that the object consists of 
incandescent matter, either solid or 
fluid. If the spectrum is crossed 
by dark lines, we know that the 
light, before reaching us, has passed 
through certain vapours whose 
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nature may be determined from the 
position and arrangement of the 
dark lines. But if the spectrum 
consists, not of a rainbow-coloured 
streak crossed by dark lines, but 
of a few bright lines, we know that 
the source of light is luminous gas 
or vapour. 

The spectrum of the great nebula 
in Argo is of the last named species ; 
so that we learn that this strange 
object, whose motions have sug- 
gested a comparison to vapours 
blown about by the wind, does really 
consist of luminous gas. But how 
enormous the dimensions of those 
floceulent light-mists which form 
the milky background on which so 
many thousands of stars are seen 
projected! By what strange sym- 
pathy are these stars associated with 
the nebula, that as it varies in 
figure they vary in their distribu- 
tion? And how shall we account 
for the waxing and waning light of 
the nebula, and the accordance 
which these changes exhibit with 
the waning and waxing light of the 
star Eta Argis? Lastly, what are 
the forces under whose influence 
the enormous masses of vapour 
which constitute the nebula are 
wafted to and fro, like clouds before 
a shifting wind ? 

Certainly, astronomers have sel- 
dom had so strange a problem pre- 
sented to them as is furnished by 
the peculiarities of the great nebula 
inArgo. We seem compelled to give 
up many of the views formerly en- 
tertained respecting sidereal space. 
Instead of a multitude of stars 
distributed, with varying density, 
throughout space, we have to con- 
ceive of a variety of strange forms 
of matter: luminous vapours sur- 
rounding stellar systems, stars 
which interchange their light with 
the nebulous matter surrounding 
them, flocculent masses subject to 
strange motions as if in obedience 
to the gusts of great cosmical wind- 
storms; and al! this on a scale in 
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comparison with which the dimen- 
sions of the solar system sink into 
absolute insignificance. 

Tt is also interesting to notice 
that the peculiarities of the Argo 
nebula have a meanizg in connection 
with many of our northern nebule. 
Numbers of these have been shown 
to be in reality mere masses of lumi- 
nous gas. Thegreatnebulain Orion,! 
for instance, and the celebrated 
Dumb-bell nebula, are gaseous. If 
it should appear, therefore, that 
the great nebulous masses in Argo 
are really aggregated around the 
fixed stars which are seen in the 
same field of view, then we shall 
have an argument from analogy for 
the supposition that the fixed stars 
seen in other gaseous nebule are 
really associated with the nebulous 
masses amidst which they seem to 
be involved. For example, we may 
learn to account in this way for the 
fact that the strange dark gap 
within the Orion nebula—the jaw 
of the monstrous head to which the 
nebula has been compared by astro- 
nomers—lies exactly within the 
space enclosed by four lucid stars. 

We trust that southern observers, 
armed with suitable instruments, 
will soon set to work upon the Argo 
nebula, and by a rigid comparison 
of several hundreds of stars with 
those marked down by Sir John 
Herschel in his splendid map of the 
nebula, will enable astronomers to 
form a decided opinion respecting 
the changes of place which these 
stars may be undergoing. All who 
are interested in the progress of 
astronomy must agree with Sir John 
Herschel in the opinion that ‘ there 
is no phenomenon in nebulous or 
sidereal astronomy that has yet 
turned up presenting anything like 
the interest of this, or calculated to 
raise so many and such momentous 
points for inquiry and speculation.’ 
He adds that the questions raised 
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by Mr. Abbott’s communication 
‘must be settled.’ Certainly, if it 
shall appear that the changes going 
on within this vast nebula corre- 
spond in extent and importance to 
those which are indicated by the 
comparison of Mr. Abbott’s draw- 
ings with Sir John Herschel’s pic- 
ture of the nebula, it will result that 
the Argo nebula is very different in 
character from any object which 
has yet been observed upon the 
celestial sphere. In the Orion ne- 
bula changes have, indeed, been sus- 
pected; but they are of so very 
doubtful a character that it has not 
been found possible as yet to pro- 
nounce certainly whether they are 
not merely apparent—due, for in- 
stance, to changes in the circum- 
stances under which the nebula has 
been observed at different times, or 
to the increased defining power of 
the telescopes which have been 
made use of during the past half- 
century. With such minute or 
doubtful variations, we cannot for 
a moment compare the sweeping 
changes which would seem to have 
passed over the nebula in Argo. 
There is only one phenomenon, 
perhaps, which is fairly comparable 
with the variations of this object. 
We refer to the circumstance that 
nebule have been known to dis- 
appear altogether from the face of 
the heavens. If we accepted the 
view which has been held by so 
many eminent astronomers, that 
the nebule are in reality galaxies 
of suns removed to so enormous a 
distance from the earth as to appear 
as faint cloud-like specks of light, it 
would be indeed startling to find 
that in a few brief months such a 
universe should have been either 
extinguished altogether, or swept 
away so far beyond its original 
position as to be no longer visible 
to our astronomers. But now that 
new views are being accepted re- 





1 See Fraser's Magazine for February 1868: ‘ The Great Nebula in Orion.’ 
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specting the structure and confor- 
mation of the nebulee—now that we 
are compelled to admit the gaseity 
of many of these objects—we need 
no longer consider the extinction of 
a nebula as a phenomenon of such 
astounding significance as we had 
supposed it to be; for the faint- 
ness of many of these objects may 
be due rather to a real want of illu- 
mination than to excessive distance. 
But this reasoning will not apply 
to the Argo nebula, since we have 
every reason for supposing that this 
object is connected with the star 
around which it appears to cling, 
and therefore that its dimensions 
really are as enormous as we have 
seen that this connection implies 
them to be. We have, in fact, no 


choice but to conclude that changes 
of the utmost importance are going 
on throughout regions whose extent 
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it is utterly beyond the powers of 
the human mind to conceive. This 
conclusion involves the expenditure 
of an amount of force or ‘ working 
power’ which probably exceeds 
many hundred-fold the aggregate of 
all the forms of force now in action 
within the bounds of the solar 
system. We can only form vague 
speculations as to the meaning and 
object of all this cosmical vitality. 
That it is not meaningless or ob- 
jectless, we may, however, feel fully 
certain. For aught we know, a 
region of space may be here being 
swept and garnished, under the 
action of physical forces incompre- 
hensible to us (at present, at any 
rate), in order to become, at some 
future time, the seat of a system 
as orderly and beautiful as our own 
solar system, and far more exten- 
sive. 
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PRISON LABOUR. 


By R. Arruur ARNOLD, 
Late Government Inspector of Public Works. 


N writing upon this subject I 
have a double object in view,— 
to effect a reduction from the heavy 
cost of prisons, and to make the 
period of sentence more useful to 
prisoners. But, before I state and 
explain the plan by which, in my 
opinion, this may be accomplished, 
it is advisable to consider the capa- 
bilities of the persons whose liberty 
and labour has by misconduct be- 
come forfeited to the State for 
periods of differing length, and also 
to regard the existing system of 
employment in prisons. 

Generally speaking, convicts do 
not belong to the manual labour 
class, a fact which suggests the 
wholesome moral influence of work. 
They are drawn for the most part 
from that lowest stratum of society, 
whose profession is crime, and from 
that ‘ floating’ section of the popu- 
lation whose physical infirmities, 
whose errant tastes, or whose neg- 
lected education, have left them 
without settled occupation, and 
who, for want of a better, employ 
their wits, often very considerable, 
in preying upon society. From 
these two classes—if I may so dis- 
tinguish them—come the great ma- 
jority of the criminals whose cus- 
tody at present involves a very 
heavy charge upon the working 
members of the community. 

A reference to the number of re- 
convictions, and to the educational 
registries of convicts during the 
past year, will confirm the general 
accuracy of this definition. In the 
Government Convict Prisons, where 
only those are removed who are 
Sentenced to lengthened terms of 
penal servitude, out of 1,808 con- 
victs—excluding those condemned 
for treason-felony—there were 464 
males and 125 females, together 
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589 persons, who had previously 
received similar condemnation. 
With reference to Chatham Prison, 
the Chaplain reports :—‘ Of the 758 
prisoners received here during the 
year, 189 are noted as having been 
before sentenced to penal servitude 
once, twice, and in two instances, 
three times. Thirty of them had 
been inmates of some reformatory, 
and 370 had been summarily con- 
victed for minor offences ranging 
from once to 28 times.’ These 
facts show how large a number of 
the convicts belong to the criminal 
class—to that portion of the popu- 
lation which is unacquainted with 
honest labour and is lowest in the 
order of society. 

On the other hand, prison sta- 
tistics will show that a large num- 
ber of the convicts belong to a class 
possessed of much more education. 
In Millbank Prison, out of 950 con- 
victs confined there during the year 
1867, not less than 557 could read 
‘tolerably’ and ‘well’; all ‘with 
profit to themselves’; while out of 
the 393 who were ‘practically 
unable to read,’ only 47 could be 
described as ‘entirely ignorant.’ 
Upon reception, 503 of these pri- 
soners could write a letter, and only 
142 were ‘entirely ignorant’ of 
writing; while in arithmetic con- 
sideravly more than half understood 
‘simple addition,’ and nearly half 
comprehended the ‘ simple rules’ of 
the science. In Portland Prison, 
another very large establishment, 
out of 661 prisoners received, 266 
were ‘sufficiently educated to be 
exempted from school,’ and only 
zo ‘could neither read nor write.’ 
From Portsmouth Convict Prison, 
also a Government establishment, 
the Chaplain reports that, ‘of the 
588 prisoners received in 1867, 460 
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were found able to read and write 
tolerably, 80 imperfectly, and 46 
not at all.’ 

As to the physical condition of 
convicts, this is generally much 
improved during imprisonment ; but 
what I wish to press upon this 
point is that improvement is always 
proportioned to the suitableness 
of their employment, and to the 
encouragement which is given them 
to exert themselves in their com- 
pulsory labour. The figures which 
I shall quote in support of this will 
abundantly prove that convicts live 
under better sanitary conditions 
than the average of the population, 
and will show that their mode of 
life under punishment is by no 
means prejudicial to health or 
ability for work. 

In Pentonville Prison, where 
1,007 prisoners were admitted 
during 1867, there was no death in 
the course of the year. In Portland 


Prison, where the daily average 
number of convicts throughout the 


year was 1,434, there were eleven 
deaths, three of that number being 
caused by ‘ fatal accident upon the 
public works.’ Other large prisons 
show a similarly low death-rate. It 
may be said that this test is not 
fair, because the sick and unhealthy 
convicts are sent to Woking Prison 
Hospital. But when we find that 
during the last seven years the 
average number of invalids at 
Woking has been 799, and the 
deaths 35 annually, we have con- 
clusive proof that convicts are not 
an unhealthy class, and that their 
treatment is not detrimental to 
existence. This hospital death-rate 
is only 43 per thousand, which is 
not nearly equal to twice the ordi- 
nary death-rate of Manchester or 
Liverpool, and is less than two 
thirds of the mortality which at 
one time, regularly and unchecked 
by sanitary reform, was permitted 
to diminish the ranks of the Anglo- 
Indian army. 

For such a body of men, generally 
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healthy and not destitute of educa- 
tion, it would seem easy to provide 
remunerative employment, so that 
their cost to the country should be 
much reduced, and if possible, 
turned to an advantage. But so 
great are the difficulties attending 
endeavours to make compulsory 
labour of unskilled men profitable, 
that this latter possibility has 
scarcely ever been regarded by 
those charged with the care of 
criminals but as extravagant and 
unattainable. That it is practically 
so in most of the existing prisons 
I have no doubt, because, for the 
most part, the prisoners received 
are without skill in any kind of 
labour. In a recent communication 
addressed to me on the subject of 
prison labour, the Governor of 
Portland Prison wrote: ‘Only a 
few mechanics are now received 
into this prison;’ and throughout 
all the gaols of the kingdom, the 
‘hard labour’ undertaken is of the 
least remunerative character, and 
is frequently what may be called 
‘idle labour,’ by which I mean 
entirely unproductive labour, a 
waste of strength exerted upon 
compulsion and with no object but 
the punishment of the labourer. 

In or near to every assize town, 
and in two or three towns of several 
counties, there are prisons, and 
all of these establishments are 
managed upon the same system, 
the average cost of the prisoners 
varying very much according to the 
number in each gaol. In Abingdon 
Prison, the average annual cost of 
each inmate is 55/. 12s. 3d., while 
in Swansea Prison, this charge is 
only 211. 19s. The average annual 
cost of each prisoner in the borough 
and county gaols may be fairly 
assessed at the medium between 
these two amounts, which are taken 
after the deduction of any profit 
derived from the prisoners’ labour. 
In Abingdon Prison, the total net 
profit so obtained during the year 
was 51. 6s. sd.; in Poole Gaol the 
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labour of all the prisoners only pro- 
duced a net profit amounting to 
il. 5s. during the twelve months; 
and in Cold Bath Fields Prison, 
where there were 1,585 prisoners 
‘employed at profitable labour,’ the 
net profit on their work for the 
year 1867 was considerably less 
than 11. per head! 

It seems to be a matter of great 
difficulty to invent prison labour, 
for in all the English prisons the 
labour adopted is of a similar and, 
in my opinion, equally improper 
character. The treadmill—which 
it is high time should be broken up, 
one specimen only being retained 
for the British Museuam—is still in 
general use and, indeed, in growing 
favour. At Cold Bath Fields there 
is a treadmill constructed to em- 
ploy 342 convicts, the power being 
usually devoted to grinding wheat. 
This is the biggest ‘mill’ in the 
kingdom, and there are compara- 
tively few of which the power is so 
usefully bestowed. The most re- 
cent reports from the governors of 
county and borough gaols show 
that a majority of the treadmills 
at work have no other use than 
providing hard labour. 

But prisoners may be ignorant 
whether the power of their tread is 
or is not producing flour or lifting 
water; degrading and unsuitable as 
the work is, there appears to be at 
least a fiction of usefal labour about 
the treadmill which does not exist 
in the employment of ‘shot drill,’ 
with one exception the most wanton 
waste of human labour that ever 
entered the mind of a gaoler. Many 
of the prison yards are ‘arranged 
for shot drill,’ and ‘ shot drill about 


to be introduced’ occurs in many’ 


of the reports from the minor 
prisons. ‘Thus hard labour is to 
be accomplished by making the 
convicts roll and carry round shot 
about a yard, the prisoners know- 
ing all the while that their labour is 
wasted, 

But even the shot drill does not 
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appear to me so wicked an invention 
as the ‘hard labour machines,’ of 
which there are ten in use at the 
Bedford County Prison, and hun- 
dreds throughout the kingdom. 
Can anything be moredemoralising, 
more devilish, than such a waste of 
power ? Ofthe inhabitants of gaols, 
most are there because they neg- 
lected to labour and wished to eat 
and drink without making payment 
in work. With such men, the obvious 
duty of the State is to teach them 
the honour and the worthiness of 
labour; the only justification for 
holding such men to hard labour, is 
to give them habits of industry, to 
enforce work, and by the compul- 
sion to create a habit. If it be not 
this —if work be made hateful 
and degrading to the man who has 
wronged the commonwealth by 
neglecting to labour—how can good 
results be looked for from our pri- 
son system? Is not the State most 
false to its duty when it thus de- 
grades labour in the eyes of pri- 
soners? Suppose a man of the 
working class imprisoned and com- 
pelled to abuse the strength which 
has provided his family with food 
and clothing and many comforts— 
suppose such a one set to work a 
hard labour machine—would not 
this be moral prostitution of the 
most shameful character ? 

Or suppose him, with insult to 
the trained skill of his fingers, em- 
ployed upon that very common 
prison labour, picking oakum, at 
which a man, beginning with bleed- 
ing finger-ends and broken nails, 
may earn 3s. 6d. in a calendar 
month, during which time he will 
have picked about a hundred- 
weight; such a man is degraded 
in his own estimation far more 
than by his crime or his condem- 
nation. His education, bad as it 
may have been, has however not 
left him ignorant of the value of 
good work: in prison he is taught 
that his skill cannot be better 
employed than in working a hard 
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labour machine or in picking 
oakum. Heis daily trained to idle- 
ness by this bad prison system, be- 
cause without some encouragement 
to labour no man will fully exert his 
strength. And when he leaves the 
gaol it is more than probable that 
his skill in his own trade is nearly 
lost, and that the only career which 
seems open is one that will quickly 
return him to the treadmill and the 
oakum. 

I well know the difficulty of pro- 
viding suitable labour for unskilled 
men, and am quite willing to admit 
that it is hardly possible to abolish 
such degrading work while the 
prisoners are dispersed in so many 
small prisons. A part of the reform 
I intend to propose would be the 
disuse of these prisons for any per- 
sons undergoing punishment, and 
the concentration in every circuit 
of all the prisoners at one large es- 
tablishment. Under the worst sys- 


tem, the cost of supervision is re- 
duced by aggregation. This may be 


seen from the reports of two of the 
county prisons I have previously 
mentioned. In Abingdon Prison, 
where the average number in con- 
finement is 10, the annual cost of 
each prisoner is more than 55/., and 
in Swansea Prison, where the ave- 
rage number in custody is 116, the 
annual cost of each prisoner does 
not amount to 22l. The average 
cost to the counties of the thou- 
sands of persons who are confined 
in the local gaols and prisons ex- 
ceeds for each prisoner the wages 
of an agricultural labourer, and, 
outside the prison, would be held to 
be sufficient for the maintenance of 
a man with his wife and family of 
young children ! 

Prisoners sentenced to penal 
servitude are sent to the convict 
depéts at Millbank and Pentonville, 
to be drafted off from thence to the 
Government establishments at Chat- 
ham, Portland, Portsmouth, or else- 
where, there to be employed upon 
public works; and the results of 
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their labour in these great estab- 
lishments are most satisfactory and 
encouraging. But men do not like 
compulsory work, especially when 
they do not receive the value of their 
labour. Even in these large prisons 
it was found impossible to get the 
convicts to exert their full strength 
without hope of reward, and lately 
a system of marks has been intro- 
duced by means of which the con- 
victs earn gratuities, paid to them 
on their discharge, and much valued 
privileges within the prison. Under 
the same system, they are permitted 
by persevering labour to work off 
some portion of their sentences ; 
so that, without the payment of 
wages, they are encouraged by re- 
wards bearing but a very small pro- 
protion to the value of their labour, 
to exert themselves and lessen or 
entirely recompense the cost of their 
maintenance. 

Of this mark-system, Mr. Clifton, 
the Governor of Portland Prison, 
says, ‘ The majority of officers and 
prisoners understand it; the for- 
mer exercise discretion in awarding 
the marks, and the latter appreciate 
their value and strive by willing in- 
dustry and good conduct to earn 
daily the maximum number in order 
to reap the advantages of being pro- 
moted from the lower to the higher 
classes at the minimum periods, and 
thus be placed in possession of the 
additional privileges and gratuities 
belonging thereto.’ 

The most signal result of this 
mark-system is the balance sheet 
of Chatham Prison for the year 
1867, where, for the first time in 
prison history, the inmates have 
more than earned their food and 
paid the heavy cost of their cloth- 
ing and supervision. The estimated 
expenditure of Chatham Convict 
Prison for the year ending March 
31, 1868, was 35,315/. 18s., of which 
no less than 13,382/. 138. 3d. was 
for salaries and wages of officers, 
clerks, and servants. The value of 
the prisoners’ labour, of whom there 
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was a daily average of 990 engaged 
upon the works, was 40,8981. 7s.0$d., 
which is §,582l. 8s. 114d. in excess 
of the total expenditure. At Port- 
land Prison, under the same system 
of labour, the result isalmost equally 
encouraging. <A daily average of 
1,213 men performed work valned 
at 40,6011. 13s, 2d., the total ex- 
penditure in reference to the prison 
for the year being 45,7241. 7s. 8d. 
It does not lessen the value of 
these facts, nor their importance as 
showing what may be done with 
prison labour, that all this work 
was devoted to the construction of 
fortresses and the enlargement of 
naval and military arsenals. At 
Chatham, during the season, more 
than 17,000,000 bricks were made 
by the convicts, and at Portland, the 
work generally consisted of quarry- 
ing and dressing stone for Ports- 
mouth and Chatham dockyards. 
The value of the convicts’ labour 
was taken upon schedules approved 
by the Admiralty and the War De- 
partment at prices which appear to 
my experience fair and customary. 
This mark-system is a reform in 
the right direction which aims at 
keeping hope alive in the prisoner’s 
breast, and using that hope as the 
means to secure his improvement 
and maintenance while he is in the 
custody of the State. The convict 
from whose mind hope is excluded 
is beyond the reach of reform; 
therefore, I think this mark-system 
should be extended even to those 
under life sentence, allowing some 
remission of penal servitude. It 
has been suggested to me by a 
thoughtful and charitable lady, that 
a life sentence should be held to 
imply servitude only for the natural 
expectation of life according to 
authorised government tables, and 
{ think the suggestion is well 
worthy of consideration as a humane 
endeavour to avoid the defeat of 
hope. It is interesting to observe 
how the improving moral sense of 
the public has practically abolished 
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life sentences. In 1833, no less 
than 783 persons were sentenced to 
transportation for life; in 1867, 
there were only three persons out 
of a greatly increased population 
who received sentences of penal ser- 
vitude for that indefinite period. 
With the year 1867, transportation 
has ceased after a usage of eighty 
years. Since 1787, the English 
Government have shipped to Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania 124,201 con- 
victs, an outlet for our criminals 
henceforth and for ever closed. 
During the past year, 451 convicts 
formed the conclusion of a deporta- 
tion which has nearly amounted to 
5,000 @ year. 

There is one great moral advan- 
tage in being forced to retain our 
‘black sheep’ at home, and that is 
in the compulsion it puts upon us 
to adopt a reforming system with 
criminals. According to the Direc- 
tors of Convict Prisons, there are 
24,107 male, and 3,752 female con- 
victs ‘at large’ in our society at 
the present time, and regarding the 
subject in the light of self-preser- 
vation only, it must be of vast im- 
portance to the community in what 
frame of mind, and with what fit- 
ness for employment, this army of 
criminals is poured from our gaols. 

A great many estimable people 
are fearful of what they call ‘maud- 
lin sentimentality ’ in regard to the 
treatment of prisoners. In advo- 
cating the extension of the mark- 
system and the organisation of 
suitable labour for all prisoners, I 
do not think there is any reason to 
fear that liberty will become less 
attractive by comparison with 
compulsory servitude. Even under 
the mark-system, hard work is 
not loved by all. Last year, in 
Portland Prison, R. J. No. 5,719, 
obtained a knife while he was in 
hospital and divided the tendo achil- 
les of both legs, in order that he 
might be long kept to bed with 
lameness. The poor wretch suc- 
ceeded in his object, and has pro- 
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bably lamed himself for life. Think 
of the horror of work this man 
must have had, and of his cruel 
‘resolution! Touch the thick cord- 
like muscle above your heel, and 
think what would induce you to 
sever, not one only, but both, be- 
fore you denounce the mark-system 
as making the position of convicts 
too advantageous ! 

The Surgeon of Woking Invalid 
Prison reports concerning another 
prisoner whose conduct also de- 
notes that public works, even under 
the mark-system, are not made too 
agreeable. This convict, with the 
same object, ‘nearly lost his leg by 
producing sores around the knee- 
joint, and keeping up a great de- 
gree of swelling and inflammation 
by means of rag and thread pushed 
into the wounds; that being dis- 
covered, he afterwards tried lime, 
and again a bandage was found 
firmly bound round the thigh, pro- 
ducing extensive swelling and 
lividity of the leg. A large piece 
of gutta percha made to envelop the 
limb having failed to check his 
tampering, it was exposed outside 
the bedclothes day and night to 
the view of the officer, and soon 
improved.’ 

Humane as the English system 
is compared with that which I have 
seen in Spain and other countries, 
where crowds of prisoners, without 
employment, are huddled together 
with little better accommodation 
than would be afforded to so many 
sheep, there will be no danger in 
advancing yet more in the direc- 
tion of reforming prisoners b 
teaching them the habit and the 
value of useful labour. My expe- 
rience with men has taught me 
that there is nothing the incorri- 
gibly bad dislike more than a 
wholesome reformatory system. If 
a man can be brought in prison to 
perform useful labour by the pro- 
mise of receiving a twentieth part 
of its value in money upon the ex- 
piration of his sentence, he will 
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certainly count the weeks of his 
confinement with an impatience to 
be earning its full value, which 
would never have moved within 
him under the system of crank and 
treadmill labour. 

If liberty had no other meaning 
to a convict than a pipe of tobacco 
when he pleased, it would have all- 
powerful attraction for the great 
majority of prisoners. The Chap- 
lain of Millbank Prison reports that 
during 1867 he received no less 
than 109 applications from prisoners 
who expressed a wish to change 
the religion which had been regis- 
tered as their creed; of these, 93 
were from prisoners who on entry 
had been booked as Roman Catho- 
lics, and who desired to be regis- 
tered as Protestants. The reverend 
gentleman does not ascribe these 
sudden and wholesale conversions 
to the effect of his ministrations, 
but to a defeated desire on the part 
of these prisoners to be sent to 
Portsmouth Prison, where, accord- 
ing to convict traditions, there is 
most probability of getting tobacco, 
the dockyard labour affording great 
facilities for obtaining the forbidden 
luxury from the free employés. It 
has been usual to send Roman 
Catholic convicts to Portsmouth, 
and the Chaplain of Millbank be- 
lieves that prisoners frequently pro- 
fess Roman Catholicism in the hope 
of getting sent there, and then re- 
vert to their original Protestantism 
when they find the design unsuc- 
cessful. 

To further the progress of such a 
reform of prison labour as has been 
inaugurated at Chatham and Port- 
land, I would propose that the 
smaller gaols should be used only 
as places of detention and not of 
punishment, the prisoners under- 
going sentence being concentrated 
in large establishments where all 
would be employed in productive 
labour, the skilled hands in their 
own trade, and the unskilled sub- 
jected to training by a permanent 
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staff of labour instructors. No 
labour should be allowed which did 
not admit of being valued accord- 
ing to printed schedules of prices. 
The Governor of Portland Prison, 
writing to me on the subject, says, 
‘that all work performed by the 
convicts is done under the imme- 
diate supervision of six instructing 
warders, one belonging to each 
trade,’ and such a system of em- 
ployment would certainly attain the 
double object with which I com- 
menced :—‘ to effect a reduction 
from the heavy cost of prisons and 
to make the period of sentence 
more useful to prisoners.’ 

In circuit gaols, each with capa- 
city for a thousand prisoners, it 
would be easy to establish and 
maintain an organised system of 
labour. Whatever work could be 
executed for the Government with 
a view of reducing the cost of mili- 
tary, naval or other establishments, 
should be first taken in hand. 


During the summer months, gangs 


of convicts might be sent with tents 
to the shores or estuaries, where 
harbour and river works could be 
beneficially undertaken. 

The Governors of the Convict 
Prisons report that few convicts 
are without at least a little know- 
ledge of some trade or work, but 
even if they are quite destitute of 
such skill they can be profitably 


employed, and a month’s training’ 


will make them skilful. In super- 
intending the administration of the 
Cotton Famine Public Works Act, 
I had large experience of unskilled 
labour. No employment could be 
more strange and uncongenial to 
prisoners than the trench-work of 
sewering was to the voluntary hands 
of the cotton operatives of Lanca- 
shire. Yet, after one month’s 
training, more than 4,000 of such 
men earned good wages upon the 
public works, and handled their 
implements with such an appearance 
of practice, that many of them were 
quite the equals of the skilled men, 
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while their health and strength were 
greatly improved by the change of 
labour, 

The directors of such large 
prisons might engage in the pro- 
duction of any commodities which 
would be most profitable. But it 
would be necessary they should 
abandon the notion that they are 
restricted to the basest forms of 
labour. I would almost go so far 
as to prohibit such employment as 
stone-breaking, oakum-picking and 
mat-making, which degrade most 
prisoners and render prison life of 
no use to the remainder. It is far 
better that a man should be en- 
gaged in abortive efforts to make a 
pair of shoes, than in picking oakum, 
an employment which might be re- 
tained as a punishment for miscon- 
duct in prison. 

In the work of prisoners and the 
sale of their manufactures it should 
especially be remembered that the 
authorities are not encompassed by 
the difficulties which beset the em- 
ployment of the poor by Boarc. of 
Guardians. Prisoners have for- 
feited their claims to wages, such 
as would be given to working men 
outside the walls, and if goods of 
prison manufacture are sold for a 
third of their cost in labour, valued 
at the outside rate of wages, the 
community profits by the reduction 
of prison expenses and industry is 
not deranged; because, if proper 
severity of treatment is maintained 
within the prison, the manufacture 
and sale will not attract free labour. 

If Boards of Guardians under- 
took to pay wages and to manufac- 
ture salable commodities, confusion 
would soon follow, because in their 
certain failure to manufacture at a 
profit, they must supplement the 
wages with relief from the rates. 
They must also, to prevent starva- 
tion, grant a minimum rate of re- 
lief alike forthe idle and industrious, 
and by a process easily understood 
the earnings would exhibit a ten- 
dency to decline towards this 
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amount, while the aggregate sum of 
the supplement would be always 
increasing, the ratepayers being 
taxed in order to produce ill-made 
goods with the labour of persons 
encouraged to remain a burden upon 
them, until by the bankruptcy of 
the union the economic error was 
at length discovered. 

Such disabilities, I repeat, do not 
apply to prison labour ; and to em- 
ployment upon the most useful and 
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productive ;labour of which he is 
capable, every prisoner should be 
sentenced, this rule being accepted 
and made universal,—that the effect 
of the labour upon the prisoner is 
to be regarded, which cannot be 
good when he is deliberately taught 
the waste of power upon a useless 
treadmill or a hard labour machine, 
or when he is set to such work as 
can be better performed by steam 
or horses. 





‘CRIMINALS, IDIOTS, WOMEN, AND MINORS.’ 


By Frances Power Cosse. 


HERE was an allegory rather 
popular about thirty years 
ago, whose manifest purpose was 
to impress on the juvenile mind 
that tendency which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has ingeniously designated 
‘Hebraism.’ The hero of the tale 
descends upon earth from some 
distant planet, and is conducted by 
a mundane cicerone through one of 
our great cities, where he beholds 
the docks and arsenals, the streets 
and marts, the galleries of art, and 
the palaces of royalty. The visitor 
admires everything till he happens 
to pass a grave-yard. ‘ What is 
that gloomy spot ?’ he asks of his 
companion. 

‘It is a cemetery,’ replies the 
guide. 

* A—what did you say ?’ inquires 
the son of the star. 

‘A grave-yard ; a place of public 
interment ; where we bury our 
dead,’ reiterates the cicerone. 

The visitor, pale with awe and 
terror, learns at last that there is 
in this world such a thing as Death, 
and (as he is forbidden to return to 
his own planet) he resolves to dedi- 
cate every moment left to him to 
prepare himself for that fearful 
event and all that may follow it. 

Had that visitor heard for the 
first time upon his arrival on earth 
of another incident of human exis- 
tence—namely, Marriage, it may be 
surmised that his astonishment and 
awe would also have been consider- 
able. To his eager inquiry whether 
men and women earnestly strove to 
prepare themselves for so momen- 
tous an occurrence, he would have 
received the puzzling reply that 
women frequently devoted them- 
selves with perfectly Hebraistic 
singleness of aim to that special 
. purpose ; but that men, on the con- 
trary, very rarely included any 
preparation for the married state 


among the items of their widest 
Hellenistic culture. But this ano- 
maly would be trifling compared to 
others which would be revealed to 
him. ‘Ah,’ we can hear him say 
to his guide as they pass into a 
village church. ‘ What a pretty sight 
is this! What is happening to 
that sweet young woman in white 
who is giving her hand to the 
good-looking fellow beside her, all 
the company decked in holiday at- 
tire, and the joy-bells shaking the 
old tower overhead? She is re- 
ceiving some great honour, is she 
not? The Prize of Virtue, per- 
haps ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ would reply the friend ; 
‘an honour certainly. She is being 
Married.’ After a little further ex- 
planation the visitor would pursue 
his inquiry: 

‘Of course, having entered this 
honourable state of matrimony, she 
has some privileges above the wo- 
men who are not chosen by any- 
body ? I notice her husband has 
just said, “ With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” Does that 
mean that she will henceforth have 
the control of his money altogether, 
or only that he takes her into part- 
nership ? 

‘Pas précisément, my dear sir. 
By our law it is her goods and earn- 
ings, present and future, which be- 
long to him from this moment.’ 

‘You don’t say so? But then, 
of course, his goods are hers also?’ 

‘Oh dear, no! not at all, He is 
only bound to find her food; and 
truth to tell, not very strictly or 
efficaciously bound to do that.’ 

‘How! do I understand you? 
Is it possible that here in the most 
solemn religious act, which I per- 
ceive your prayer book calls “ The 
Solemnisation of Holy Matrimony,” 
every husband makes a generous 
promise, which promise is not only 
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a mockery, but the actual reverse 
and parody of the real state of the 
case: the man who promises giving 
nothing, and the woman who is 
silent giving all ?’ 

‘Well, yes; I suppose that is 
something like it, as to the letter 
of the law. But then, of course, 
practically 

‘Practically, I suppose few men 
can really be so unmanly and self- 
ish as the law warrants them in 
being. Yet some, I fear, may avail 
themselves of such authority. May 
[ ask another question? As you 
subject women who enter the mar- 
riage state to such very severe 
penalties as this, what worse have 
you in store for women who lead a 
dissolute life, to the moral injury of 
the community ?’ 

‘Oh, the law takes nothing from 
them. Whatever they earn or in- 
herit is their own. They are able, 
also, to sue the fathers of their 
children for their maintenance, 
which a wife, of course, is not 
allowed to do on behalf of her little 
ones, because she and her husband 
are one in the eye of the law.’ 

‘One question still farther—your 
criminals? Do they always forfeit 
their entire property on conviction?’ 

‘Only for the most heinous 
crimes ; felony and murder, for ex- 
ample.’ 

‘Pardon me; I must seem to you 
so stupid ! 
the woman who commits Murder, 
and the property of the woman 
who commits Matrimony, dealt with 
alike by your law ?’ 


Leaving our little allegory and 
in sober seriousness, we must all 
admit that the just and expedient 
treatment of women by men is one 
of the most obscure problems, alike 


of equity and of policy. Nor of 
women only, but of all classes and 
races of human beings whose con- 
dition is temporarily or permanently 
one of comparative weakness and 
dependence. In past ages, the case 


Women, 


Why is the property of 
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was simple enough. No question 
of right or duty disturbed the con- 
science of Oriental or Spartan, of 
Roman or Norman, in dealing with 
his wife, his Helot, his slave, or his 
serf. ‘Le droit du plus fort’ was un- 
assailed in theory and undisturbed 
in practice. But we, in our day, 
are perplexed and well nigh over- 
whelmed with the difficulties pre- 
sented tous. What ought the Ame- 
ricans to do with their Negroes ? 
What ought we to do with our 
Hindoos? What ought all civilised 
people to do with their women? It 
is all very easy to go on driving 
down the ‘high @ priori’ road of 
equal rights for all human beings, 
but as it is quite clear that children 
and idiots cannot be entrusted with 
full civil and political rights, the 
question always resolves itself 
into the further one, Where shall 
we draw the line? When has a 
human being fairly passed out of 
the stage of pupilage and attained 
his majority ? 

At the head of this paper I have 
placed the four categories under 
which persons are now excluded 
from many civil, and all political 
rights in England. They were com- 
placently quoted this year by the 
Times as every way fit and proper 
exceptions ; but yet it has appeared 
to not a few, that the place as- 
signed to Women among them is 
hardly any longer suitable. To a 
woman herself who is aware that 
she has never committed a Crime; 
who fondly believes that she is not 
an Idiot ; and who is alas! only too 
sure she is no longer a Minor, there 
naturally appears some incongruity 
in placing her, for such important 
purposes, in an association wherein 
otherwise she would scarcely be 
likely to find herself. But in all 
seriousness, the question presses, 
Ought Englishwomen of full age, at 
the present state of affairs, to be con- 
sidered as having legally attained 
majority? or ought they permanently 
to be considered, for all civil and 
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political purposes, as minors? This, 
we venture to think, is the real point 
at issue between the friends and 
opponents of ‘ women’s rights,’ and 
it would save, perhaps, not a little 
angry feeling and aimless discus- 
sion, were we to keep it well in 
view and not allow ourselves to be 
drawn off into collateral debates 
about equality and abstract rights. 
Let us admit (if it be desired) that 
the pupilage in which women have 
been hitherto kept has been often 
inevitable, and sometimes salutary. 
The question is, should it be pro- 
longed indefinitely ? 

In the present paper we shall at- 
tempt to consider the most striking 
instance wherein the existing prin- 
ciple presses upon women, and 
where its injustice appears most dis- 
tinctly,—namely, in the regulation 
of the Property of Married Women 
under the Common Law. We shall 
endeavour to do this with all pos- 
sible fairness and equanimity. The 
acrimony which too often creeps 
into arguments on this subject is 
every way needless and mischievous. 
Of course it is not pleasant to wo- 
men to be told they are ‘physically, 
morally, and intellectually inferior’ 
to their companions. The humblest 
individual is neither more con- 
tented, nor (we believe) much the 
better for being reminded of con- 
genital defects which he can never 
hope to overcome ; and for a proud 
and gifted woman to be told that she 
is in every possible respect inferior 
to the footman who stands behind 
her chair, can hardly be thought 
pleasing intelligence. Nevertheless, 
women are foolish to be angry 
with the man who in plain words 
tells them straightforwardly that 
in his opinion such is. the case. 
After all he pays them a better 
compliment than the fop who pro- 
fesses to adore them as so many 
wingless angels, and privately 
values them as so many dolls. In 
any case all such discussion is be- 
side our present aim. We shall 
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endeavour, in these pages, neither 
to talk with one party, as if all in- 
stinct and feeling were the creatures 
of law, and could be altered by ‘An 
Act to Revise tue Constitution of 
Human Nature ;’ nor with another, 
as if the particular sentiment of our 
age and country about ‘ woman’s 
sphere’ were the only possible 
standard of legislation for all time. 
If, as Pope said, ‘the world were 
inhabited by Men, Women, and 
Herveys,’ we should endeavour to 
write like a Hervey, to do justice 
to both the other parties ! 

Mr. G.Shaw Lefevre has this sum- 
mer carried through two readings in 
Parliament, and obtained a favour- 
able report upon, ‘ A Bill to Amend 
the Law with respect to the Property 
of Married Women.’ Let us briefly 
state what is the existing law which 
it is proposed to amend; what may 
be urged in its behalf; and what 
may be said against it. 

By the common law of England 
@ married woman has not legal 
existence, so far as property is con- 
cerned, independently of her hus- 
band. The husband and wife are 
assumed to be one person, and that 
person is the husband. The wife 
can make no contract, and can 
neither sue nor be sued. Whatever 
she possess of personal property at 
the time of her marriage, or what- 
ever she may afterwards earn or 
inherit, belongs to her husband, 
without control on her part. If she 
possess real estate, so long as her 
husband lives he receives and spends 
the income derived from it, being 
only forbidden to sell it without 
her consent. From none of her 
property is he bound to reserve 
anything, or make any provision 
for her maintenance or that of her 
children. This is the law for all, 
but practically it affects only two 
classes of women, viz. those who 
marry hurriedly or without proper 
advisers, and those whose property 
at the time of marriage is too small 
to permit of the expense of a settle- 
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ment; in other words, the whole 
middle and lower ranks of women, 
and a certain portion of the upper 
ranks. Women of the richer class, 
with proper advisers, never come 
under the provisions of the Common 
Law, being carefully protected 
therefrom by an intricate system 
elaborated for the purpose by the 
courts of Equity, to which the 
victims of the Common Law have 
for years applied for redress. That 
system always involves considerable 
legal expenses, and an arrangement 
with trustees which is often ex- 
tremely inconvenient and injurious 
to the interests of the married 
couple; nevertheless it is under- 
stood to be so great a boon that 
none who can afford to avail them- 
selves of it, fail to do so. 

What then is the principle on 
which the Common Law mulcts the 
poorer class of women of their pro- 
perty and earnings, and entails on 
the rich, if they wish to evade it, 
the costs and embarrassment of a 
marriage settlement? There is, of 
course, @ principle in it, and one ca- 
pable of clear statement. There are 
grounds for the law ; first of Justice, 
then of Expediency, lastly (and as 
we believe) most influential of all, 
of Sentiment. Let us briefly de- 
scribe them as best we can. 

First, the grounds of Justice. 

Man is the natural bread-winner. 
Woman lives by the bread which 
man has earned. Ergo, it is fit and 
right that the man who wins should 
have absolute disposal, not only of 
his winnings, but of every other 
small morsel or fraction of earnings 
or property she may possess. It is 
a fair return to him for his labour 
in the joint interests of both. He 
supports her, pays any debts she 
has incurred before or after mar- 
riage, and provides for the children 
which are hers as well as his. For 
all this, it is but just he should 
receive whatever she has to give. 
The woman’s case is that of a 


pauper who enters a workhouse. 
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The ratepayers are bound to sup- 
port him; butif he have any savings 
they must be given up to the board. 
He cannot both claim support and 
keep independent property. 

Then for Expediency. ‘ How can 
two walk together except they be 
agreed P’ says the Bible. ‘ How can 
they walk together except one of 
them have it all his own way ?’ says 
the voice of rough and ready practi- 
cality. Somebody must rule in a 
household, or everything will go to 
rack and ruin; and disputes will be 
endless. If somebody is to rule it can 
only be the husband, who is wiser, 
stronger, knows more of the world, 
and in any case has not the slightest 
intention of yielding his natural 
predominance. But to give a man 
such rule he must be allowed to 
keep the purse. Nothing but the 
power of the purse—in default of 
the stick—can permanently and 
thoroughly secure authority. Be- 
sides, for the good of the whole 
family, for the children and the 
wife herself, it is far more expedient 
that all the resources of the family 
should be directed by a single hand, 
and that hand the one that can 
best transact business of all kinds. 
Equally then, as a matter of justice 
to the husband, and of expediency 
for the interests of the family at 
large, the law of England has 
decreed, as aforesaid, that all a 
woman’s present and prospective 
property becomes on marriage the 
property of her husband. 

But where women are concerned, 
English law ceases to be a dry 
system, regardful only of abstract 
justice and policy. Themis, when 
she presides at the domestic hearth, 
doffs her wig, and allows herself to 
be swayed by poetical, not to say 
romantic, considerations. We are 
rarely allowed in debating it to 
examine accurately the theory of 
conjugal justice. We are called 
upon rather to contemplate the 
beautiful ideal of absolute union 
of heart, life, and purse which the 
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law has provided for, and which 
alone it deigns to recognise. If it 
so happen that happy married 
couples do not want the law to 
provide for them, and that the 
troubles of unhappy ones are greatly 
aggravated by the law not pro- 
viding for them, it is an incon- 
venience to be regretted; but it is 
counterbalanced to the minds of all 
sensible persons by the great public 
benefit of the existing system. That 
the legislative judgment of England 
should hold up before the world a 
perfect picture of what it under- 
stands that married life ought to be, 
is of much more consequence than 
that it should try to mend cases 
which must be bad at the best. 
Now let us admit heartily that 
there is much sense in these ar- 
guments of justice and expediency, 
and much beauty in this ideal of 
absolute union of interests. In 
what may fairly be taken as typical 
marriages, where the man labours 
all day in the field or the office, and 
the woman provides for the house- 
hold at home, the woman has no 
earnings independently of her hus- 
band, and what she has earned or 
inherited before marriage is em- 
ployed for some purpose common to 
the family. There is no injustice 
here. When we remember the 
thousands of husbands and fathers 
who thus labour all their lives long 
for their wives and children—so 
commonly that it is only the excep- 
tional selfishness we notice, never 
the rule of manly unselfishness—it 
may appear the plainest justice, 
that he on whom all depends (the 
‘houseband’ as our ancestors well 
called him) should have all the 
power as well as the toil. True 
that men have other motives for 
work beside the love of their 
families ; they have interest in 
their pursuits, ambition, and pride. 
Many a bachelor, with none to 
come after him to inherit his store, 
labours as sedulously to increase it 
as the most devoted of parents. 
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But with how many hundreds and 
thousands is it otherwise! How 
many men long and pine to cast 
down the spade or the pen, to leave 
the bleak field for the fireside, the 
gloomy shop or office for the streets 
and the hills; and could do so ina 
moment and live in comfort with a 
quarter of their present toil, were 
it not for the thought of the wife 
who is sitting at home rocking the 
cradle, or the young daughters who: 
are asking for all the luxuries and 
fripperies of fashion! We have 
heard a boy remark, that when he 
grew up he would never marry, 
because he noticed that when men 
married their wives enjoyed every- 
thing, and they had only to work 
harder than before. There was a 
good deal of truth in the remark— 
as doubtless the Saturday Review 
would readily corroborate. In the 
large sense and the common run of 
life, men are wonderfully unselfish 
towards women; and the general 
feeling of society has actually con- 
stituted it a rule that they should 
be expected to be so. Is it not, 
then, plainly just that he who plants 
the vineyard should eat—or at leas’ 
have the distribution—of all the 
fruit thereof ? 

Then, again, for Expediency. How 
ignorant are most women in money 
concerns! How little they under- 
stand the commonest transactions, 
and how liable they are to be 
cheated, when they flatter them- 
selves they do understand them !' 
In the lower classes, as a general 
rule, women are more stupid than 
men; the feminine brain, such as it 
is, less well bearing rough usage, 
and the education of girls being 
inferior to that of boys. For the 
benefit of both husband, wife, and 
children, is it not every way ex- 
pedient to make the wiser of the 
two keep the common purse ? 

Lastly, for the sentimental view. 
How painful is the notion of a wife 
holding back her money from him 
who is every day toiling for her 
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support! How fair is the ideal 
picture of absolute concession on 
her part of all she possesses of this 
world’s dross to the man to whom 
she gives her heart and life! How 
magnificent in its umnreserve is 
Portia’s endowment of Bassanio, as 
quoted by Mr. Lefevre: 
Myself and what is mine, to you and yours 
Is now converted. But now I was the 
lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my ser- 
vants, 
Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same 
myself 
Are yours, my lord! 


And in the humbler ranks, how 
sweet is the corresponding idyllic 
picture! The young man and 
maiden, after years of affection, and 
careful laying by of provision for 
the event, take each other at last, to 
be henceforth no more twain, but 
one flesh. Both have saved a little 
money, but it all now belongs to 
the husband alone. He lays it 


out in the purchase of the cottage 


where they are henceforth to dwell. 
Day by day he goes forth to his 
labour, and weekly he brings home 
his earnings, and places them in 
his wife’s lap, bidding her spend 
them as she knows best for the 
supply of their homely board, their 
clothing which her deft fingers 
will make and many a time repair, 
and at last for their common trea- 
sures, the little children who gather 
around them. Thus they grow old 
in unbroken peace and love, the 
man’s will having never once been 
disputed, the wife yielding alike 
from choice and from necessity to 
his superior sense and his legal 
authority. 

Surely this ideal of life, for which 
the Common Law of England has 
done its utmost to provide, is well 
worth the pondering before we at- 
tempt to meddle with any of its 
safeguards ? Who will suggest any- 
thing better in its room ? 


Alas, there are other scenes be- 
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sides idylls of domestic peace and 
obedience promoted by the law we 
are considering. We must look on 
the dark side as well as on the 
bright, before we determine that its 
preponderating influence is bene- 
ficial. But of these we shall speak 
hereafter. ‘ Before doing so we must 
traverse once more, and a little 
more carefully, the ground we have 
gone over. Is the Justice, is the 
Expediency, is the Sentiment of the 
Common Law all that appears at 
first sight ? 

What, in the first place, of the 
Justice of giving all a woman’s pro- 
perty to her husband? The argu- 
ment is, that the wife gets an ample 
quid pro quo. Does she get it under 
the existing law? That is the 
simple question. 

In the first place, many husbands 
are unable, from fault or from mis- 
fortune, to maintain their wives. Of 
this the law takes no note, pro- 
ceeding on reasoning which may be 
reduced to the syllogism : 

A man who supports his wife ought 
to have all her property ; 

Most men swpport their wives ; 

Therefore, all men ought to have 
all the property of their wives. 

Let us suppose the managers of 
a public institution to engage with 
a contractor, to pay him 1,000l. on 
the nail for the supply of the in- 
stitution with provisions for a year. 
At the end of a month the con- 
tractor has spent the 1,000l. on his 
own devices and is bankrupt. The 
institution starves accordingly. 
What, in such case, do we think of 
the managers who gave the 1,o000l. 
without security for the fulfilment 
of the contract, and what do we 
think of the contractor? But are 
not hundreds of husbands in the 
position of the contractor, yet 
rather pitied than blamed by public 
opinion? And is not the law in 
such cases precisely in the position 
of the reckless managers? When 
all that a woman possesses in the 
present and future is handed 
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over unreservedly by the law to 
her husband, is there the smallest 
attempt at obtaining security that 
he on his part can fulfil that obli- 
gation which is always paraded as 
the equivalent, namely, the obliga- 
tion to support her for the rest of 
her life? Nay, he is not so much 
as asked to promise he will reserve 
any portion of her money for such 
purpose, or reminded of his sup- 
posed obligation. If he spend 
10,0001. of her fortune in a week in 
paying his own debts, and incapaci- 
tate himself for ever from support- 
ing her and her children, the law 
has not one word to say against 
him. 

But waiving the point of the in- 
ability of many husbands to fulfil 
their side of the understood engage- 
ment, one thing, at all events, it 
must behove the lawtodo. Having 
enforced her part on the woman, it 
is bound to enforce his part on the 
man, to the utmost of his ability. 
The legal act by which a man puts 
his hand in his wife’s pocket, or 
draws her money out of the sav- 
ings’ bank, is perfectly clear, easy, 
inexpensive. The corresponding 
process by which the wife can ob- 
tain food and clothing from her 
husband when he neglects to pro- 
vide it—what may it be? Where 
is it described? How is it ren- 
dered safe and easy to every poor 
woman who may chance to need its 
protection ? When we are assured 
that men are always so careful of 
the interests of the women for 
whom they legislate, that it is quite 
needless for women to seek politi- 
cal freedom to protect themselves, 
we might be inclined to take it for 
granted that here, if anywhere, 
here where the very life and sub- 
sistence of women are concerned, 
the legislation of their good friends 
and protectors in their behalf would 
have been as stringent and as clear 
as words could make it. We 
should expect to find the very 
easiest and simplest mode of re- 
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dress laid open to every hapless 
creature thus reduced to want by 
him to whom the law itself has 
given all she has ever earned or in- 
herited. Nay, seeing the hesitation 
wherewith any wife would prose- 
cute the husband with whom she 
still tries to live, and the exceeding 
cowardice and baseness of the act 
of maltreating so helpless a depen- 
dant, it might not have been too 
much had the law exercised as 
much severity in such a case as if 
the offender had voluntarily starved 
his ass or his sheep, and the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals were his prosecutors. 
But this is the imaginary, what 
is the actual fact? Simply that 
the woman’s remedy for her hus- 
band’s neglect to provide her with 
food, has been practically found 
unattainable. The law which has 
robbed her so straightforwardly, 
has somehow forgotten altogether 
to secure for her the supposed com- 
pensation. Since 1857, if the hus- 
band altogether forsake his home for 
years together, the wife may obtain 
from the magistrate a protection 
order, and prevent him from seizing 
her property. But, if he come 
back just often enough to keep 
within the technical period fixed as 
desertion, and take from her every- 
thing she may have earned, or 
which charitable people may have 
given her, then there is absolutely 
no resource for her at all. The 
Guardians of her Union, if she ask 
to be admitted into the workhouse, 
may, if they please, receive her and 
prosecute her husband at the petty 
sessions for putting the parish to the 
expense of supporting his wife. But 
the guardians are not obliged to ad- 
mit her, and the trouble and cost of 
prosecution is an argument which 
frequently weighs with them against 
doing so. Then, as if to add insult 
to injury, when the poor wretch, 
driven from the shelter of the work- 
house, and perhaps on the point of 
bearing a child to the wretch who 
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is starving her, goes to the magis- 
trate to implore protection,—what 
answer does she receive? She is 
told that he cannot hear her com- 
plaint; that she cannot sue her 
husband, as he and she are one in 
the eye of the law.! 

Again, the Common Law fails to 
secure justice to the wife, not only 
during her husband’s life, but after 
his death. The following story was 
published many years ago in the 
Westminster Review as having then 
recently occurred. We cannot vouch 
otherwise for its veracity, and must 
quote from memory, but if it be 
only taken as a hypothetical case, 
what a lesson does it convey! 
A gentleman of landed estate in 
the north of England became in- 
volved in debt and finally ruined 
and reduced to actual want. His 
wife, a lady of ability and spirit, 
finding him incapable of any effort 
for their joint support, opened a 
little shop for millinery in the 
county town. Her old friends gave 
her their custom, and her taste and 
industry made it a thriving business. 
For many years she maintained her 
husband and herself, till at last 
having realised a little competency, 
and grown old and feeble, she sold 
her shop and retired to spend, as 
she hoped, in peace with her hus- 


1 A horrible instance in point occurred 
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band the remaining years of her 
life. After a short time, however, 
the husband died, duly nursed and 
tended to the last by his wife. 
When he was dead he was found to 
have left a will by which he be- 
queathed every shilling of his wife’s 
earnings to a mistress he had se- 
cretly maintained. Hither the wife 
had originally married without a 
settlement, or her settlements had 
not contemplated so singular a fact 
as her earning a fortune. The hus- 
band’s will therefore was perfectly 
valid, and was executed. 

So much for the Justice of the 
Common Law. What now shall we 
say to its Expediency? The matter 
seems to lie thus. Men are gene- 
rally more wise in worldly matters ; 
more generally able and intelli- 
gent, and their wives habitually 
look up to them with even ridicu- 
lously exaggerated confidence and 
admiration. Such being the case, 
it would naturally happen, were 
there no law in the case, that the 
husband should manage all the 
larger business of the family. The 
law then when the husband is really 
wise and good is a dead letter. 
But for the opposite cases, excep- 
tions though they be, yet alas! too 
numerous, where the husband is 
a fool, a gambler, a drunkard, and 


near Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire. The 


evidence given on the inquest was published in the Lincolnshire Chronicle, July 5, 1863. 
The parish surgeon wrote thus to the clergyman of the parish, who was also a magis- 


trate :— 


‘Dear Sir,—I have to-day seen Mrs. Seymour. 


state. 
her exhausted condition. 


I found her in a wretchedly weak 


She is nursing a baby, which office she is not able to perform effectually from 
Her husband, she says, does not allow her the necessaries of 


life, which he, in his position, could find if he liked. Without some means be taken to 
provide her with good diet, &c., or to make her husband do so, she must die of starvation 


at no very distant period. 


If you could, in your official capacity, help the poor creature, 


you would confer a great blessing on the poor woman, and oblige yours faithfully, 


‘J. C. Smaruman,’ 


The clergyman found, however, that he had no power as a magistrate to take cognisance 


of the case, unless the guardians would give the wife relief, and prosecute the husband ; 
and this they declined to do. In vain did the poor half-starved wretch appear before 
them, and pray to be admitted into the workhouse. She was refused admission on the 
ground that her husband earned good wages; and so she went home, and after lingering 
awhile, probably fed now and then by her neighbours, she died. The husband escaped 
without any punishment whatever. The jury who tried him [men, of course !] gave him 
the benefit of a doubt as to the cause of his wife’s death, and acquitted him.—Zl/ustra- 
tions of the Operations of our Laws, p. 8. 
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where the wife is sensible, frugal, 
devoted to the interests of the chil- 
dren,—is it indeed expedient that 
the whole and sole power should be 
lodged in the husband’s hands; the 
power not only over all they already 
have in common, but the power over 
all she can ever earn in future? 
Such a law must paralyse the energy 
of any woman less than a heroine 
of maternal love. How many poor 
wives has it driven to despair, as 
one time after another they have 
been legally robbed of their hard 
won earnings, who can calculate ?! 
One such hapless one, we are told,? 
when her lawful tyrant came home 
as usual, drunk with the spoils of 
her starving children, took up some 
wretched relic of their ruined 
houseiold and smote him to death. 
She was a murderess. In former 
times she would have been burnt 
alive for ‘ petty treason’ for killing 
her lord and master. But what 
was the law which gave to that 
reckless savage a power the same 
as that of a slave-holder of the 
South over his slave ? 

It is continually repeated in this 
connection only that laws cannot take 
note of exceptional cases; they 
must be laid down to suit the ma- 
jority, and the minority must do as 
best they can. But is there any other 
department of public justice in 
which the same principle is applied ? 
What else is law for, but to be ‘a 
terror to evil doers’ ?—always, as we 
trust, in a minority in the commu- 
nity. The greater number of people 
are honest, and neither steal their 
neighbours’ goods nor break into 
their houses. Yet the law takes 
pretty sharp account of thieves and 
burglars. 

Setting up an ideal of perfect mar- 
riage union sounds very well. But 
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what would it be to set up an ideal, 
say, between rich and poor, and to 
assume that what ought to be their 
relation in a Christian country ac- 
tually isso? A new Poor Law based 
on the hypothesis that the Sermon on 
the Mount forms the rule of English 
life, to which the exceptions were 
too trifling to be regarded, would be 
at all events a novelty in legislation. 
Or rather, would it not correspond 
in spirit with the law we have 
been considering ? The poor woman 
whose husband has robbed her earn- 
ings, who leaves her and her chil- 
dren to starve and then goes un- 
punished because the law can only 
recognise the relation of husband 
and wife as it ought to be, and he 
and she are one before the law,— 
that poor soul’s case would resemble 
closely enough that of a pauper who 
should be told that the law can 
only recognise the relation of rich 
and poor as it ought to be, and that 
as every one who had two coats 
must be assumed to give to him 
who has none, and from him that 
would borrow nobody can be sup- 
posed to turn away, the striking of 
a Poor’s Rate in a Christian land 
must be wholly superfluous. 

It is one of the numerous 
anomalies connected with women’s 
affairs, that when they are under 
debate the same argument which 
would be held to determine other 
questions in one way is felt to settle 
theirs in another. If for instance 
it be proved of any other class of 
the community, that it is peculiarly 
liable to be injured, imposed on, 
and tyrannised over (e. g. the chil- 
dren who work in factories), it is 
considered to follow as a matter 
of course, that the law must step 
in for its protection. But it is 
the alleged helplessness of married 


! See the overwhelming evidence on this point given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee this last. session, by the Rev. S. Hansard, rector of Bethnal Green; J. S. Mans- 
field, Esq., police magistrate of Marylebone ; Mr. Ormerod, president of the Co-operative 
Society at Rochdale; and Rey. Thomas Fowle, rector of Hoxton.—Minutes of Evidence, 
pp. 65-70. g 

2 Illustrations of the Operations of our Laws, p. 13. 
VOL, LXXVIII.—NO. CCCCLXVIII, 
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women which, it is said, makes it 
indispensable to give all the support 
of the law, not to them, but to the 
stronger persons with whom they 
are unequally yoked. ‘Woman is 
physically, mentally , and morally in- 
ferior to man.’ Therefore it follows 
—what ?—that the law should give 
to her bodily weakness, her intel- 
lectual dulness, her tottering mo- 
rality, all the support and protec- 
tion which it is possible to inter- 
pose between so poor a creature 
and the strong being always stand- 
ing over her? By no means. 
Quite the contrary of course. The 
husband being already physically, 
mentally, and morally his wife’s 
superior must in justice receive 


from the law additional strength by: 


being constituted absolute master 
of her property. Do we not seem 
to hear one of the intelligent 
keepers in the Zoological Gardens 
explaining to a party of visitors : 

‘This, ladies and gentlemen, is an 
inoffensive bird, the Mulier Angli- 
cana. The beak is feeble, and the 
claws unsuited for grubbing for 
worms. It seems to be only intel- 
ligent in building its nest, or taking 
care of its young, to whom it is 
peculiarly devoted, as well as to its 
mate. Otherwise itis a very simple 
sort of bird, picking up any crumbs 
which are thrown to it, and never 
touching carrion like the vulture or 
intoxicating fluids like the maccaw. 
Therefore you see, ladies and 
gentlemen, as it is so helpless, we 
put that strong chain round its leg, 
and fasten it to its nest, and make 
the bars of its cage exceptionally 
strong. As to its rudimentary 
wings we always break them early, 
for greater security ; though I have 
heard Professor Huxley say that he 
is convinced it could never fly far 
with them, under any circum- 
stances.’ 

Such is the argument from the 
feebleness of women to the expe- 
diency of weakening any little inde- 
pendent spirit they might possibly 
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found on the possession of a trifle 
of money. ‘To him that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have more 
abundantly ; but from her that 
hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which it seemeth she has a 
right to have.’ The text is a hard 
one, in an ethical point of view. 

But the great and overwhelming 
argument against the Expediency 

of the Common Law in this matter 

is the simple fact that no parent 
or guardian possessed of means 
sufficient to evade it by a marriage 
settlement ever dreams of permit- 
ting his daughter or ward to under- 
go its (supposed) beneficial action. 
The parent who neglected to demand 
such a settlement from a man before 
he gave him his daughter, would be 
thought to have failed in the per- 
formance of one of his most obvious 
and imperative duties. Even the 
law itself in its highest form in the 
realm (that of the Court of Chan- 
cery) invariably requires settle- 
ments for its wards. How then 
can it be argued that the same rule 
is generally considered. expedient, 
yet invariably evaded by all who 
have means to evade it ? 

Again. There is the test of ex- 
perience. Are married couples with 
settlements obviously less harmo- 
nious, are they less united in affec- 
tion, are their children less well 
brought up than those who undergo 
the action of the law? When a 
woman has money of her own so 
settled that she really has it for her 
separate use, do we find her always 
opposing her husband, and do her 
children seem to suffer from pa- 
rental dissensions? Nay, let us go 
to the countries where no Common 
Law like ours exists at all, or where 
it has been repealed. In Russia 
marriage makes no difference in a 
woman’s possession of property, to 
which also are attached the same 
political and municipal rights as 
belong to male proprietors. All 
that we know of Russian house- 
holds is their peculiar harmony and 
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mutual good feeling. And in the 
State of New York, where the Com- 
mon Law was repealed in 1860, in 
Vermont, where it was changed in 
1847, in Pennsylvania, where it was 
changed in 1848, and in Massachu- 
setts, where it was changed in 1855, 
the report of the action of the new 
law, whereby the woman holds her 
own property and earnings, is en- 
tirely satisfactory. The following 
are some of the testimonies to the 
fact, collected by the Parliamentary 
Committee : 


Mr. Washbourne, formerly Governor of 
Massachusetts, and now Professor of Law 
at Harvard University, and who allows 
that he viewed the change with appre- 
hension that it would cause angry and 
unkind feelings in families, and open the 
door for fraud, now admits that he is so 
far vonvinced to the contrary, that he 
would not bo one to restore the common 
law if he could, Any attempt to go back 
to it would meet with little favour at this 
day. ‘The oral evidence we have received 
from members of the Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts bars, from Mr. Cyrus Field of 
New York, and from the Hon. J. Rose, 
Finance Minister of Canada, is to the 
same effect. They state that the change 
has given entire satisfaction; that it has 
not caused dissension in families;.... 
that the benefit has chiefly accrued to 
women of small means.’ Mr. Wells, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
says: ‘That for which the law seems to 
me most commendable is the power which 
it gives to women of the poorer classes to 
control the fruits of their own labour. 
Many women of that class are left to 
struggle against the hardships of life, 
sometimes with a family of children, aban- 
doned by their husbands, or, still worse, 
with a drunken, thriftless, idle vagabond 
of a man, claiming all the rights of a 
husband, and fulfilling none of the duties 
of the relation. When such men could 
take the hard earnings of their wives from 
service in the mills, and waste it upon 
their indulgences, no woman could have 
courage to struggle long in such a hopeless 
effort. In our manufacturing towns there 
are a great many women thus situated, 
who are saved from the most hopeless 
poverty and slavery by this most just 


provision, which gives them the right to 
receive and to hold the wages of their own 
labour. The misfortune has been, «that 
the more ignorant and degraded men were, 
the more rigorously they insisted upon and 
exercised their marital rights... .. The 
law, by this change in the relative rights 
of husband and wife, has brought to the 
women of the poorer classes a relief which 
touches the spring of hope and energy.’ 
Mr. Dudley Field says of it: ‘Scarcely one of 
the great reforms which have been effected 
in this State have given more satisfaction 
than this.’! 


With such examples before us it 
truly seems wanton to talk of Ex- 
pediency.? The only persons for 
whom the existing law is expedient 
are fortune-hunters, who, if they 
can befool young women of pro- 
perty so far as to induce them to 
elope, are enabled thereby to grasp 
all their inheritance. Were there 
no such law as the cession of the 
wife’s property on marriage, there 
would be considerably fewer of those 
disgusting and miserable alliances 
where the man marries solely to be- 
come possessed of his wife’s money, 

But, as we have said already, 
there is an argument which has 
more force in determining legisla- 
tion about marriage than either 
considerations of Justice or of Ex- 
pediency. It is the sentiment en- 
tertained by the majority of men 
on the subject; the ideal they have 
formed of wedlock, the poetical 
vision in their minds of a wife’s 
true relation to her husband. Le- 
gislators talk in Parliament with 
a certain conviction that the prin- 
ciples of fairness and policy are the 
only ones to be referred to there. 
But whenever the subject is freely 
discussed, in private or in a news- 
paper, there is sure to burst out 
sooner or later the real feeling at 
bottom. Nothing can be more 
amusing than to watch such spon- 
taneous outbreaks of the natural 





1 Special Report of Parliamentary Committee on Married Women’s Property Bill. 
2 It is satisfactory to know that separate property and the right of contract has been 
accorded to married women by the new law of India, compiled by some of the ablest 


lawyers in this country: Lord Romilly, Sir W. Erle, Mr. Justice Willes, Sir Edward Ryan 
and Mr, Lowe. 
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man in the dignified columns of the 
Times, or the hard-hitting periods 
of a well-known writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Let us try to fathom 
this sentiment, for till we under- 
stand it we are but fighting our 
battles in the dark. Isit not this— 
that a woman’s whole life and be- 
ing, her soul, body, time, property, 
thought, and care, ought to be given 
to her husband ; that nothing short 
of such absorption in him and his 
interests makes her a true wife; and 
that when she is thus absorbed even 
a very mediocre character and in- 
ferior intellect can make a man 
happy in a sense no splendour of 
endowments can otherwise do? 
Truly I believe this is the feeling at 
the bottom of nearly all men’s hearts, 
and of the hearts of thousands of 
women also. There is no use urging 
that it is a gigantic piece of egotism 
in a man to desire such a marriage. 
Perhaps it is natural for him to do 
so, and perhaps it is natural for a 
great number of women to give just 
such absorbed adoring affection. 
Perhaps it is a tribute to the infinite 
nature of all love, that for those 
who know each other best, as a wife 
knows her husband, there is no 
limit to human affection. At all 
events it seems a fact that the typi- 
cal Man (if we may call him so), 
desires such love, and the typical 
Woman is ready to give it to him. 
He is impatient at the notion of a 
marriage in which this conception 
of absolute absorption of his wife’s 
interests in his own shall not be 
fulfilled ; and, so far as legislation 
can create such an ideal, he is re- 
solved that it shall do so. 

So far all is plain and natural, 
but the question is this : Supposing 
such marriages to be the most de- 
sirable, do men set the right way 
about securing them, by making 
such laws as the Common Law of 
England? Is perfect love to be 
called out by perfect dependence ? 
Does an empty purse necessarily 
imply a full heart? Is a generous- 
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natured woman likely to be won or 
rather to be alienated and galled by 
being made to feel she has no choice 
but submission? Surely there is 
great fallacy in this direction. The 
idea which we are all agreed ought 
to be realised in marriage is that of 
the highest possible Union. But 
what is that most perfect Union ? 
Have we not taken it in a most gross 
commercial sense, as if even here 
we were a nation of shopkeepers ? 
Let us go into this matter a little 
carefully. It is rather instructive. 


Husband and wife, in the eye of 
the poet, the divine, and—shall we 
say, the Judge of the Divorce Court? 
are ‘not twain, but one flesh.’ [ 
know not whether Mr. Darwin will 
sanction that theory concerning the 
Origin of Species, which tells us that 


Man came from Nothing, and by the same 
plan, 
Woman was made from the rib of a man; 


or whether Dr. Carpenter and 
Professor Huxley have verified the 
anatomical doctrine instilled by 
our nurses, that in consequence of 
Adam’s sacrifice of his rib, men 
have ever since had one rib fewer 
than women. Still, however learned 
physiologists may decide this ob- 
secure problem, we shall all agree 
that it is a noble Oriental metaphor, 
to describe a wife’s relation to her 
husband as ‘ bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh.’ But the union 
of two human beings may, as 
preachers say, be considered three 
ways. Firstly, there is the sort 
of union between any friends who 
are greatly attached to one another; 
a union oftenest seen, perhaps, 
between two sisters, who each have 
full liberty to come and go, and 
dispose of their separate resources, 
but who yet manage commonly to 
live in harmony and affection, and 
not unfrequently to bring up a 
whole batch of little nephews and 
nieces in their common abode. 
Two such we know, who for many 
years have kept the same account 
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at their banker’s, and say that they 
find only one serious objection to 
the plan—they can never make 
each other a present! 

Secondly, there is the Union of 
the celebrated Siamese twins, who 
are tied together—not by Mother 
Church but by Mother Nature—so 
effectually that Sir William Fer- 
gusson and Sir William Wilde are 
equally powerless to release them. 
Each of them has, however, the 
satisfaction of dragging about his 
brother as much as he is dragged 
himself; and if either have a pocket, 
the other must needs have every 
facility of access thereto.! 

Lastly, for the most absolute type 
of Union of all, we must seek an 
example in the Tarantula Spider. 
As most persons are aware, when 
one of these delightful creatures is 
placed under a glass with a com- 
panion of his own species a little 
smaller than himself, he forthwith 
gobbles him up; making him thus, 
in a very literal manner, ‘ bone of his 
bone’ (supposing tarantulas to have 
any bones) ‘and flesh of his flesh.’ 
The operation being completed, the 
victorious spider visibly acquires 
double bulk, and thenceforth may 
be understood to ‘represent the 
family’ in the most perfect manner 
conceivable. 

Now, of these three types of 
union, it is singular that the only 
one which seems to have approved 
itself, in a pecuniary point of view, 
to the legislative wisdom of England 
should be that of the Tarantula. 
Unless a man be allowed to eat up 
the whole of a woman’s fortune, 
there is apparently no union pos- 
sible between their interests. Part- 
nerships, limited liabilities, and all 
other devices for amalgamation of 
property are here considered inad- 
missible. The way in which brothers 
and sisters settle their affairs when 
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they reside under the same roof 
would never suffice, it seems, to keep 
things straight between those who 
hold a yet more tender and trustful 
relationship. 

Englishmen have, perhaps beyond 
all men, generous hearts and chi- 
valrous natures. They delight in 
such glorious lines as that of their 
own poet: 


Yet were life a charnel, where 
Love lay coffined with Despair ; 
Yet were Truth a sacred lie, 
Love were lust—if Liberty 

Lent not life its soul of light, 
Hope its iris of delight, 

Truth its prophet’s robe to wear, 
Love its power to give and bear.? 


Is it possible that one of them, 
whose eye kindles over such words, 
seriously believes that his own 
mother, sister, daughter, is made 
of such different clay from himself, 
as that for her, abject dependence is 
calculated to create and foster love, 
while for him it would be gall and 
wormwood, turning his affection 
into bitterness and revolt ? 

Truly I am persuaded it is not 
thanks to the Common Law, but in 
spite thereof, that there are so 
many united and happy homes in 
England. 


To sum up our argument. The 
existing Common Law is not Just, 
because it neither can secure nor 
actually even attempts to secure for 
the woman the equivalent support 
for whose sake she is forced to re- 
linquish her property. 

It is not Hxpedient, because while 
in happy marriages it is superfluous 
and useless, in unhappy ones it be- 
comes highly injurious ; often caus- 
ing the final ruin of a family which 
the mother (if upheld by law) might 
have supported single-handed. It 
is also shown not to be considered 
expedient by the conduct of the 


1 Since the above was written it has been announced that even ¢his Union is likely to 


be severed—by M. Nélaton ! 
? Shelley's Hellas. 
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entire upper class of the country, 
and even of the legislature itself in 
the system of the Court of Chancery. 
Where no one who can afford to 
evade the law fails to evade it, the 
pretence that it is believed to be 
generally expedient is absurd. Fur- 
ther, the classes which actually 
evade it, and the countries where 
it is non-existing, show in no 
degree less connubial harmony than 
those wherein it is enforced. 

Lastly, it does not tend to fulfil, 
but to counteract, the Sentiment 
regarding the marriage union, to 
which it aims to add the pressure 
of force. Real unanimity is not 
produced between two parties by 
forbidding one of them to have any 
voice at all. The hard mechanical 
contrivance of the law for making 
husband and wife of one heart and 
mind is calculated to produce a 
precisely opposite result. 

The proposal, then, to abolish 
this law seems to have in its favour 
Justice, Expediency, and even the 
Sentiment which has hitherto 
blindly supported the law. As the 
Parliamentary Committee report, 
they are strongly of opinion ‘ that 
the Common Law of this country, 
which gives the wife’s property to 
her husband, should be repealed, 
and that the wife should have con- 
trol over her property and earnings; 
and that her disability to contract 
and sue and be sued in respect of 
them should be removed.’ 

That certain difficulties must 
arise in carrying out so extensive a 
change is obvious, yet they are 
probably less than might be sup- 
posed; and a brief trial of the 
working of a new law would enable 
the legislature to find out the weak 
point (if any) of their present 
work. As the Committee remark : 

Questions of importance arise in settling 
details of such a matter. Whether, for 
instance, the poor law liability of the father 
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for the maintenance of the children should 
be extended to the mother; whether the 
change should be confined to future mar- 
riages only, or should be applied to exist- 
ing marriages where other property is 
acquired, &e. 


One thing, however, was unani- 
mously agreed upon, and it is an 
important point in question. 

It does not appear to be necessary to 
make any alteration in the liability of a 
husband to maintain his wife in conse- 
quence of such a change in the law with 
regard to the property of married women, 
A married woman living apart from her 
husband can only bind him for what is 
necessary, and the possession of property 
of her own pro danio negatives the authority 
arising from necessity. A married woman 
living with her husband has an authority 
which, in spite of some fluctuations and 
uncertainty of judicial decisions, seems to 
be regulated by the general principle of 
the law of agency. Agency is a mixed 
question of law and fact, and the courts 
will give due weight to such a fact as the 
possession of property by a married woman 
without any express statutable direction.! 


That such a change could not 
entail injurious consequences is 
guaranteed by two facts: first, there 
follow no injurious consequences to 
the richer classes in England, by 
whom the law is practically set 
aside; second, there have followed 
no injurious results, but very bene- 
ficial ones, to the lower classes in 
the American States, by whom the 
law has been repealed. We have 
already cited the testimony of the 
distinguished American lawyers, 
Mr. Dudley Field, Judge Welles, 
Governor Washbourne, and others, 
to this point (p. 787). 

Justice, Expediency, a truly 
guided Sentiment, and such Expe- 
rience as is yet attainable—all these 
then point unanimously to the re- 
peal of the existing Common Law, 
as it touches the Property of Mar- 
ried Women. 


But leaving this special, though 


' Special Report from the Select Committee on Married Women’s Property Bill, p. vii. 
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typical case of the property of 
married women, may we not for 
a moment try to answer, if it be 
but vaguely, the larger question in 
which it is involved : What ought 
to be the general tone of legislation, 
the general line of policy pursued 
in these days by English men to- 
wards English women ? It is clear 
enough that we have come to one 
of those stages in human history 
which, like a youth’s attainment of 
majority, makes some change in 
the arrangements of past time de- 
sirable, if not imperative. There 
is no use reverting, on the one side 
with pertinacious dogmatism, and 
on the other with scorn and in- 
dignation, to old Eastern, or classic, 
or feudal relations between men 
and women. Any one who has 
lived in southern and eastern lands 
can perfectly understand, from the 
nature of the women of those pas- 
sionate races, how such states of 
things arose at first, and have been 
maintained ever since without blame 
or cruelty. In feudal times, also, 
the blended chivalry and tyranny 
of men towards women was rather 
to be admired, for the chivalry then 
condemned a tyranny which pro- 
bably fell more lightly on women 
than on ¢ any inferior class of men in 
the social scale. But all these things 
are changed for us. Our Teuton 
race, from the days of Tacitus, has 
borne women whose moral nature 
has been in more than equipoise with 
their passions ; and who have both 
deserved and obtained a freedom 
and a respect unknown to their 
sisters of the south. As the ages 
of force and violence have passed 
away, and as more and more room 
has been left for the growth of 
gentler powers, women (especially 
in England) have gradually and 
slowly risen to a higher place. Itis 
indeed quite possible still to point 
out thousands who are unfit for any 
important exercise of freedom, who 
are mere dolls, or something worse. 
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Half the discussions which go on 
about women would be stopped at 
the outset, if the speakers could 
settle what women they are going 
to talk of—the women of strong 
characters, or the women who have 
as little character as their own look- 
ing-glasses. One woman lives for 
affection, for duty, for elevated and 
refined ples sures of taste and in- 
tellect; not incapable of devoted 
love yet not living with love alone 
in her thoughts ; “pleased to adorn 
her person, yet not dreaming and 
chattering of dress from morning 
till night. Another woman lives 
for admiration and passion, for 
low pleasures of vanity and sense ; 
having for her sole ambition to 
befool the men who surround her, 
and for her sole serious employment 
to deck herself for their gaze. To 
one the society of men and women 
is equally interesting, provided each 
be equally intelligent. To the other, 
the presence of a man, be he almost 
an idiot, is so exciting and delight- 
ful that every woman in company 
is forgotten, and the most ludicrous 
changes of tastes and opinions are 
effected at a moment’s notice, to 
fall in with his pleasure, as if they 
were the furniture of a lodging- 
house, to be moved to suit a new 
lodger. As a French wit says; if 
the minds of such women have 
received any impression over night, 
it is carefully smoothed down next 
morning, like a gravel walk, avec 
le rateau, to be quite ready to receive 
a fresh impression from the next 
visitor. 

Such are the differences, the con- 
trasts rather, between two orders of 
women ; and it is not unnatural that 
when ‘ women’s rights’ are under 
discussion and one interlocutor is 
thinking of one sort of woman and 
the other of the other, they should 
not readily agree to what i is either 
just or expedient to be done for 
them. It seems equally out of 
question to withhold the franchise 
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from Florence Nightingale when 
she asks for it,! or to grant it to 
the ‘ Girl of the Period.’ Unfortu- 
nately, as strong-minded women 
are apt to associate only with the 
strong of their own sex, and as men 
are apt to be a good deal more fa- 
miliarised with the man-adoring 
type of women than with them, it 
is common when they argue for 
each to go on contradicting the 
other without the slightest hope of 
coming to an understanding. 

But it must be granted, we think, 
that the numbers of those of whom 
Pope could affirm that 


Most women have no characters at all, 


has a tendency to diminish year by 
year; and the numbers of the wo- 
men with characters to increase. 
How much faster the alteration will 
go on under improved education, if 
such splendid schemes as that of 
Miss Davies and Madame Bodi- 
chon’s College can be carried out, is 
hard to judge. Already the clas- 
sification of which we have already 
spoken, with the ‘idiots’ and the 
‘minors,’ seems hardly such as the 
scientific intellect would be satisfied 
with in other departments of zoo- 
logy. Shall we say it resembles 
the botanical scheme of the gover- 
ness who informed her pupils that 
‘ plants are divided into Monandria, 
Bulbous roots, and Weeds ?” 

We wish that we could persuade 
men more often to try and realise 
for themselves what is actually the 
life of a woman. Not as an appeal 
for compassion. It is very much 
to be questioned whether the warm 
affections and simple hearts of the 
better sort of women do not make 
life sweeter to them than to most 
men. ‘ Happiness,’ says Paley, ‘is 
to be found no less with the purring 
cat, than with the playful kitten.’ 
Enjoyment is a hardy little plant 
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which grows at all altitudes above 
the level of actual starvation. There 
are glories of the nursery and am- 
bitions of the kitchen which fill 
human hearts no less than the con- 
tests of the senate and the triumphs 
of the battle field. To the majority 
of men the life of a woman with its 
narrow household cares, its small 
social emulations, and its slightly 
flavoured pleasures, seems dull and 
insipid to the verge of disgust. Very 
few would hesitate to repeat the 
thanksgiving of the Rabbins for 
‘being born of the human race, and 
not a brute; a Jew, not a Gentile; 
a man, and not a woman.’ Yet 
happiness is quite sufficiently elas- 
tic to shrink into the narrow circle 
of domestic life even while it is 
capable of stretching itself to the 
wide bounds of imperial power. 
Maria Theresa, and Catherine the 
Great might have made themselves 
content, the one perhaps as the 
mistress of a well frequented inn, 
or the other as an actress at a pro- 
vincial theatre. Women who are 
not utterly ground down by the 
sordid cares of poverty, are perhaps 
quite as cheerful and a good deal 
more resigned to the decrees of 
Providence than their lords. It is 
therefore with a pity not dashed 
with compassion, but partaking of 
the tenderness wherewith we watch 
a child pleased with its doll and its 
baby-house, that men usually re- 
gard the lives of those dearest to 
them in the world. Were they ever 
to ask themselves how such an ex- 
istence would suit them, they might 
perhaps be startled at the reflections 
which would suggest themselves. 
Any way I believe they would 
thenceforth carefully endeavour that 
none of the little patrimony of 
woman’s pleasures should be re- 
trenched, none of the bounds of 
their interests and duties made 


' As she has done, along with such women as Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Martineau, and 


Anna Swanwick, &c. 
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narrower than nature herself has 
drawn them by the laws of their 
physical constitutions and their do- 
mestic affections. 

Last summer the Times remarked 
that ‘when working men desired to 
have votes they threw down the 
park palings, but that women have 
not shown their wish for the same 
privilege by any such proceedings.’ 
Were we not on that same enchanted 
ground whereon all arguments are 
turned topsy turvy, we should have 
supposed that the mob who attacked 
the police and spoiled the public 
park, and the women who stopped 
at home and signed Mr. Mill’s pe- 
tition, had respectively shown the 
one their wnfitness, the other their 
fitness for the franchise of a law- 
respecting nation. But, in truth, 
women very rarely throw down any 
palings, either material or only 
imaginary ; and they generally hurt 
themselves cruelly when they do so. 
Not for that reason ought men to 
refuse to them whatever rights may 
seem for them fairly established. 
Among these I trust, in the present 
paper, I have placed that of Married 
Women to the use of their own 
earnings and inheritances. 

In conclusion, I would make one 
remark on the general question. 
Much time and more temper have 
been lost in debating the sterile 
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problem of the ‘ equality’ of men 
and women, without either party 
seeming to perceive that the solution 
either way has no bearing on the 
practical matters at issue, since 
civil rights have never yet been 
reserved for ‘ physical, moral, and 
intellectual’ equals. Even for po- 
litical rights, among all the argu- 
ments eagerly cited last year against 
extending the franchise, no one 
thought it worth while to urge that 
the class proposed to be admitted to 
them was, or was not, physically, 
intellectually, or morally inferior to 
the classes which already possessed 
it. As for civil rights—the right to 
hold property, to make contracts, to 
sue and be sued—no class, however 
humble, stupid, and even vicious, 
has ever been denied them since 
serfdom and slavery came to an end. 
If men choose to say that women 
are their inferiors in everything, 
they are free and welcome then to 
say so. Women may think that they 
are the equivalents if not the equals 
of men; that beauty is as great a 
physical advantage as the strength 
which man shares with the ox; that 
nimble wits and quick intuitions are 
on the whole as brilliant, though 
not as solid intellectual endow- 
ments as the strong understanding 
and creative imaginations of men; 
and finally, that for morality,' that 


‘ It must be confessed that, to a woman, the claim of superior morality for men 


sounds supremely strange. 


Looking at the three most hateful forms of vice—cruelty, 
drunkenness, unchastity—are they most common in women or in men? 
the first—the devil-vice of cruelty—among children. 


Watch for 
See how the little girl tends her 


birds and animals, and, as Chaucer describes her, ‘all conscience and tendre heart,’ 
‘greting’ when any one strikes her dog. See how her brother (brought up just as 
tenderly) begins in the nursery to pull flies to pieces, to worry the cat; then to terrify 
the sheep, to lay traps in the snow for sparrows. Observe how it is always his mother’s 
soft words, his sister’s tears, which win him at last, and make of him that really 
tender-hearted being, a perfect English gentleman. It is never his schoolfellows who 
correct him, rarely his master. Watch in the class below. Is it the poor wild street 
girls who persecute and stone to death the hapless lost dogs of London? Read the 
reports of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and observe whether it 
be men or women who are commonly prosecuted for torturing domestic creatures. Would 
any woman’s devotion to science (does the reader think) lead her to practise vivisection ? 
Nay, but it is hard for a man to tell the misery and disgust, rising almost to revolt 
against the order of the world, which fills many a women’s heart when she sees daily 
around her the instances of man’s wanton and savage cruelty to the harmless creatures 
for whom she can only plead, and pleads usually in vain. As I have been actually 
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old man is happy whose conscience 
as he leaves the world is as void 
of grave offence as that of the ma- 
jority of old women. But what- 
ever a woman may think on these 
subjects, she has no need to argue, 
much less to grow shrill and angry 
about it. ‘Granted,’ she answers 


to all rebuffs ; ‘let me be physically, 
intellectually, and morally your in- 
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ferior. So long as you allow I 
possess moral responsibility and 
sufficient intelligence to know right 
from wrong (a point I conclude you 
will concede, else why hang me for 
murder ?) I am quite content. It 
is only as a Moral and Intelligent 
Being I claim my civil rights. Can 
you deny them to me on that 
ground ?’ 


writing these pages, some dozen young men of the labouring class have passed under my 
window, pursuing with volleys of heavy stones a hapless little canary, which had escaped 
out of its cage, and in its feeble flight was striving to find shelter among the trees below. 
Is it needful to say there was no woman among the gang, and that the appeal of other 


women beside myself to give up their cruel chase was unheeded ? 

A canary worthy of death! 
But 
say that women were more cruel than men ? 


shouted one young ruffian in reply. 
the theme of woman’s moral inferiority. 


‘Tt ought to be killed ’ 

I sit down to pursue 
where was I? Did I hear anybody 
or perhaps that cruelty is not the very 


crown of—shall we call it, Moral Superiority ? 
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T\HE loss which the death of the 

‘great Dean’ will be to the 
thinking world is one difficult to 
measure precisely because of its 
depth and extent. His vocation 
was to vindicate the great prin- 
ciple of free thought beyond and 
independent of the religious contro- 
versies of the day, the heresy of one 
obscure parson, the fine clothes of 
another, or the power of colonial 
bishops to torment each other. 
These questions seemed almost 
petty to one whose mind compre- 
hended the ranges of centuries, 
where he had seen them battled 
over again and again, varying only 
in the various dresses with which 
our different ages clothe the same 
thought. 

In one sense a thousand years 
was in his sight a tale that is told. 
He seemed in his highest moods to 
be saying, ‘Even you Liberals do 
not see how these questions come 
and go like the waves of the sea. 
I cannot care as much as you do 
for their small ins and outs; I know 
that the great tide is rising; I have 
done my best to help it on, and to 
show the world how in the course 
of ages it has been continually, if 
slowly, gaining ground. Now I 
am content to wait—lI have finished 
my share in the work.’ 

Strife to that calm intellect of his 
was so essentially antipathetic that 
he could not enter cordially into the 
struggle, and this prevented his hav- 
ing the immediate influence on the 
combatants which very inferior men 
attained ; on the other hand, it will 
always make his works a storehouse 
for those who believe that the world 
cannot be doomed for ever to do and 
to undo its work, but must be in- 
tended to benefit by the mistakes 
and the experience of those who 
went before us—a truth which we 
seem now somewhat in danger of 
forgetting. The past has weighed so 
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heavily beforetime on the progress 
of the world, that we are tempted 
now to ignore its value. 

The heresies of one generation 
become the commonplaces of the 
next; the History of the Jews is now 
called ‘colourless.’ It was con- 
sidered of so vivid a hue when first 
published, that its author’s career 
in the Church was stopped short at 
the mild repose of a deanery. He 
did not regret his fate; he wa 
freer to speak what he thought. 
There was indeed but one post 
which he would have liked better 
than his own, and though he did not 
grudge to his younger and more 
successful friend the succession to 
the ‘ mitred abbots of Westminster’ 
(a post which combines some of the 
power of a bishop with the freedom 
of a dean), yet he did not conceal 
that it would have pleased him for 
many reasons. ‘I am the last 
learned man in the Church,’ he is 
reported once to have said. ‘ Good 
parish priests, good men of business, 
with a fair knowledge of books and 
men, these there will be plenty of ; 
no sinecurists ; hard working pas- 
tors, but not learned;—indeed there 
is hardly room for the article.’ If 
there were any doubt of the truth 
of his saying, let any one consider 
the impossibility of finding a suc- 
cessor to his varied knowledge. 
It was a curious illustration of the 
belief that learning is neither popu- 
lar nor profitable, that the publisher 
of the History of the Latin Church 
(surely somewhat miscalculating 
the feeling of the reading public, 
who, if they bought the book at all, 
would certainly not be deterred by 
the addition of a volume), persuaded 
its author to compress his matter: 
which, as the series of facts could 
not be curtailed, deprived the world 
of an immense amount of valuable 
illustration and detail in the great 
work. 
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His mind was singularly judicial, 
impartial, and upright in its cha- 
racter. The credit which this most 
learned man desires to vindicate for 
himself in his modest preface, ‘ that 
his sole object is truth, truth ut- 
tered with charity,’ coupled with a 
declaration, that ‘where to him it 
has appeared unattainable,’ he has 
‘given no opinion, unwilling to 
claim authority where there is not 
evidence.’ His was one of the few 
minds which are content to remain 
respectfully in doubt, ‘ where the 
absence of materials, or of oppor- 
tunity to use them,’ deprives them 
of a secure standing point, ‘whereas 
in general the native impatience of 
the human mind disdains that forti- 
tude of resignation which is implied 
in rejecting all but verified facts 
and verified conclusions.’ 

In some cases the passionless flow 
of his history contrasts curiously 
with the picturesque account of the 
same scenes by a later historian, as, 
for instance, in that of the Council of 
Nica; but on the other hand, there 
is perhaps no finer instance of the 
noble eloquence to which the great 
Dean sometimes (although rarely) 
rises, of the grand impartiality, and 
yet of the deep feeling which formed 
so striking a combination in his 
mind, than is to be found in his ac- 
count of the Trinitarian contro- 
versy in that very chapter. After 
describing how, for the first time, 
‘a purely speculative tenet agitated 
the populace of great cities, occupied 
the councils of princes, and deter- 
mined the fall of kingdoms and the 
sovereignty of great part of Europe,’ 
he proceeds: ‘In morals, in man- 
ners, in habits, in usages, in church 
government, in religious ceremo- 
nial, there was no difference be- 
tween the two parties which divided 
Christendom. The Gnostic sects 
inculcated a severer asceticism, and 
differed in their usages from the 
general bodies of Christians. The 
Donatist factions began, at least, 
with a question of church dis- 
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cipline, and almost grew into a 
strife for political ascendency. The 
Arians and Athanasians first di- 
vided the world on a pure question 
of faith. From this period we may 
date the introduction of rigorous 
articles of belief, which required the 
submissive assent of the mind to 
every word and letter of an esta- 
blished creed, and which raised the 
slightest heresy of opinion into a 
more fatal offence against God, and 
a more odious crime in the estima- 
tion of man, than the worst moral 
delinquency or the most flagrant 
deviation from the spirit of Christi- 
anity.’ 

He goes on to show how ‘the 
controversy could hardly be avoided, 
when the exquisite distinctness and 
subtlety of the Greek language were 
applied to religious opinions of an 
Oriental origin. Even the Greek of 
the New Testament retained some- 
thing of the significant and re- 
verential vagueness of Eastern ex- 
pression. This vagueness, even phi- 
losophically speaking, may better 
convey to the mind those myste- 
rious conceptions of the Deity which 
are beyond the province of reason 
than the anatomical precision of 
philosophical Greek. 

‘ The first Christians were content 
to worship the Deity as revealed in 
the Gospel; they assented devoutly 
to the words of the sacred writings; 
they did not decompose them, or 
with nice and scrupulous accuracy 
appropriate peculiar terms to each 
manifestation of the Godhead.’ 

Then follows a most interesting 
dissertation on the ‘ different ways 
in which the conception of the 
Deity suffers at the hands of men,’ 
either by over subtlety removing 
him too far from us, or imperso- 
nating him into a merely human 
being. ‘Among the causes,’ he says, 
‘ which contributed to the successful 
propagation of Christianity, was the 
singular beauty and felicity with 
which its theory of the conjunction 
of the divine and human nature, 
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each preserving its separate attri- 
butes, on the one hand enabled the 
mind to preserve inviolate the pure 
conception of the Deity, on the 
other to approximate it, as it were, 
to human interests and sympathies. 
But this is done rather by a pro- 
cess of instinctive feeling than by 
strict logical reasoning.’ 

He next gives an account of the 
extent to which a sort of Platonism, 
of a more oriental and imaginative 
cast than that of the Athenian sage, 
had become universal; the idea of 
the Logos, the connecting link be- 
tween the unseen world and that of 
man, which had entered all the reli- 
gions of the world; it had modified 
Judaism, it had allied itself to the 
Syrian worship. ‘ Alexandria, the 
fatal and prolific soil of speculative 
controversy, and where it was most 
likely to madden into furious and 
lasting hostility, gave birth to this 
new elementof disunion in the Chris- 
tian world. Different sects, the Sabel- 
lians, and the Patripassians, had put 


forward their heretical interpreta- 
tions, but the question was now 
taken up by the intellectual masters 


of the age. The contest was no 
longer for mastery over obscure 
communities, but for the Roman 
world. The proselytes whom it 
disputed were sovereigns. It is 
but judging on the common prin- 
ciples of human nature to conclude, 
that the grandeur of the prize sup- 
ported the ambition and inflamed 
the passions of the contending par- 
ties, that human motives of political 
power and aggrandisement mingled 
with the more spiritual influences of 
the love of truth, and zeal for the 
purity of religion.’ 

‘The doctrine of the Trinity, that 
is, the divine nature of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, was 
acknowledged by all. To each of 
these distinct and separate beings, 
both parties attributed the attri- 
butes of Godhead, with the excep- 
tion of self-existence, which was 
restricted by the Arians to the 
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Father. Both admitted the ante- 
mundane being of the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. But, according to the 
Arians, there was a time, before 
the commencement of the ages, 
when the Parent Being dwelt alone 
in undeveloped, undivided unity. 
At this time, immeasurably, incal- 
culably, inconceivably remote, the 
majestic solitude ceased, the divine 
unity was broken by an act of the 
Sovereign Will, and the only be- 
gotten Son, the image of the Father, 
the Vicegerent of all the divine 
power, the intermediate Agent in 
all the long subsequent work of 
creation, began to be.’ 

‘Such was the question which 
led to all the evils of human strife 
—hatred, persecution, bloodshed. 
But, however profoundly humilia- 
ting this fact in the history of man- 
kind, and in the history of Chris- 
tianity an epoch of complete revo- 
lution from its genuine spirit, it 
may be fairly inquired whether this 
was not an object more generous, 
more unselfish, and at least as wise, 
as many of those motives of per- 
sonal and national aggrandisement, 
or many of those magic words, 
which, embraced by two parties 
with blind and unintelligent fury, 
have led to the most disastrous and 
sanguinary events in the annals of 
man.’ 

Dr. Milman concludes by giving 
credit ‘ to the opponents of Arius for 
a vague, and however perhaps over- 
strained, neither ungenerous nor un- 
natural jealousy, lest the dignity of 
the Redeemer might in some way 
be lowered by the new hypothesis.’ 
How many of the disputants who 
use the word as a sort of missile 
have any clear idea of what Arian 
means according to this definition ? 

Again, in a different line of 
thought, although it is somewhat 
singular how rarely the sense of 
humour which so strongly charac- 
terised the Dean’s social intercourse 
found expression in his books, yet 
the quiet ironical touch which one 
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would expect from his hand comes 
out occasionally with wonderful 
force, as in his account of the 
condemnation at Sens of Abelard’s 
religious heresies when he had 
himself appealed to Rome: ‘The 
martial unlearned prelates on the 
council vainly hoped that as they 
had lost the excitement of the fray, 
they might escape the trouble and 
fatigue of this profound theolo- 
gical investigation ; but Bernard 
would not spare them, and the ob- 
jectionable parts were read aloud 
in all their logical aridity. The 
bishops, whose wits were quite un- 
able to follow the flights of the auda- 
cious reasoner, still with unanimous 
chorus replied at the end of each 
proposition, ‘“damnamus.” As 
they grew weary they relieved 
their fatigue by wine; the wine 
and the weariness brought on 


sleep; the drowsy assembly sat on, 
some leaning on their elbows, some 
with cushions under their heads, 
some with their heads dropping on 
At each pause they 


their knees. 
murmured “damnamus,” till‘ at 
length some cut short the word, 
and faintly breathed “ namus ” ’— 
their orthodox horror continuing 
unwearied to the end. 

The world has made progress in 
the seventy-eight years of his ca- 
reer, and it was as a mark how far 
the tide had risen, quite as much as 
on account of any personal feeling, 
that he rejoiced in 1865 on having 
been asked to preach at Oxford, and 
to publish his sermon,—that Ox- 
ford in which he had been preached 
against, and in a manner ostracised, 
nearly forty years before, for his 
History of the Jews, and where his 
greatest work is now a text-book 
for the period to which it belongs. 

‘Why don’t they attack me? 
that is my heresy,’ he has been 
heard to say when the Holy Inqui- 
sitors of Convocation or Congresses 
or Synods have been worrying 
some helpless parson. But it was 
known that it would not answer 
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to assault one so extremely well 
able to defend himself, and to set 
forth all reasons, historical, meta- 
physical, and moral, for the faith 
that was in him ; one so little swayed 
by passion or prejudice, so correct, 
so learned, so patient and so wise. 

Besides which, sheltered in such 
large and thick octavos from the 
observation of most of the reverend 
gentlemen who aspire to decide 
these questions for their brethren, 
if not for the public, such expres- 
sions of thought seem to pass un- 
noticed. It might indeed be well 
so far to interfere with the liberty 
of the subject to be ignorant if he 
pleases as to institute an exami- 
nation in the Dean’s nine volumes 
of the History of Christianity, before 
any Pope (with the belief at least 
in his own infallibility), in or out 
of Convocation, presumes to offer 
an opinion on any matter therein 
discussed. 

It is indeed a misfortune to have 
lost the man who had a right out 
of his own experience of both books 
and life to tell the rising generation 
of thinking men, whose minds re- 
fuse to run in the rut of Puseyism 
or Evangelism, that there is a philo- 
sophy of religion which has survived 
the contests of the Monophysites and 
Monothelites, the Nestorians and En- 
tychians, the heresies with strange 
names born of the contact of Chris- 
tianity with the ancient faiths of 
the world both East and West, which 
he has described so well—a faith 
which is common to both the Trini- 
tarians and the Arians, the monks 
of the Thebaid and the comfortable 
English rector. In recounting in- 
deed that ‘History of Human Error’ 
(which he lived to complete, though 
‘Mr. Caxton’ did not), one would 
fancy that he must have become 
nearly desperate if he could not 
have shown his conviction that there 
was a unity deeper than all the 
differences which those good men 
thought so important, a truth under 
all their blunders and blindnesses, 
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and shortcomings of intellect and 
heart, which lives and grows with 
the world’s growth, though the 
progress may be slow to trace, which 
belongs to all time and all nations, as 
the human expression of the infinite 
—a true glimpse, though it must be 
a dim one, of that God who has not 
left us without a witness of Him at 
any time; or, as St. Augustine words 
the same idea, ‘that matter which 
is now called the Christian religion 
was in existence among the ancients; 
and has never been wanting from 
the beginning of the human race.’ 

Again he was tolerant even of 
the intolerant, and loved to show 
how ‘the beauty of Christianity 
could underlie even the most ex- 
treme opinions; the love of human 
nature which could survive Calvi- 
nism and Predestination in their 
most terrible shapes, Augustine and 
Luther, the Roman Catholic Jansen- 
ists, the Puritans, and the Method- 
ists, showing that many of the best 
and noblest Christians could yet 
hold the most frightful and godless 
forms of faith. Such is the triumph 
of the Christianised heart over the 
logic of the Christian understand- 
ing. 

It must have been difficult with 
such evidence constantly before his 
eyes, to give even their legitimate 
value to the questions of vestments 
and candles, of discipline, and infi- 
nitesimally small heresies ; of how 
far in short the mantle of the 
Church may be stretched in different 
directions by her discordant chil- 
dren. ‘ Have not these things been 
written’ over and over again, ‘in the 
Book of the Chronicles ’ of the reli- 
gions of our race ? Difficult perhaps 
for him even not to feel a touch of 
that contempt with which the great 
old communionsof Eastand West re- 
gard the disputes of our most insular 
and most self-sufficient of Churches. 
Whenever the scattered portions of 
his work in the world of thought 
are collected, it will be seen, how- 
ever, in how many different ways 
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he vindicated freedom, as in his 
paper read before the Church Com- 
mission on getting rid of the sub- 
scription to the Articles, which was 
published in this Magazine, where 
he shows how ‘the doctrines of the 
English Church are not only more 
simply but more fully, assuredly 
more winningly, taught in our h- 
turgy and our formularies than in 
our Articles.’ He goes on to trace 
how ‘some of these were directed 
against opinions now entirely ob- 
solete, that they are silent and ig- 
norant inevitably about those which 
are new, and no safeguard or secu- 
rity against them,’ that ‘ however 
justly and wisely it is said that the 
eternal truths of Christianity shall 
never pass away, religious thought 
and opinion, and above all religious 
language, are not exempt from the 
great law of universal progression 
and variation.’ He then enters on 
the different controversies of the 
last thirty years to show ‘ the utter 
inadequacy of Articles written in 
the sixteenth century to meet the 
religious wants and necessities of 
the nineteenth.’ ‘I am an old man,’ 
he winds up, with touching em- 
phasis, ‘and fully sensible of the 
blessings of a quiet life. Still I 
am bound not to disguise or sup- 
press my judgment.’ ‘TI stand ab- 
solutely alone in moving this ‘re- 
solution. I know that I speak the 
sentiments of a very large and I 
think increasing body even among 
the clergy. But all my life I have 
kept aloof from party, and this is 
no party move. ILtberavi animam 
meam.” 

As he began so he ended. The 
value of the spirit beyond the letter ; 
of the substance above the form; 
the truth under divers forms of 
error, the error mingled with what 
we take to be the truth. The 
passage from one of his earliest 
works has already been given; in 
his latest published sermon he says: 
‘ Orthodoxy of creed ? has that in- 
sured the orthodoxy of the Christian 
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heart which breathes only Christian 
love ? I am one of those who believe 
torturing our fellow creatures a 
worse heresy against the Gospel 
than the most perverse of those 
opinions of the miserable victims 
led by thousands to the stake.’ 

In the last chapter of his last 
work, he sums up with his cha- 
racteristic calm impartiality the 
merits of Latin and of ‘ Teutonic’ 
Christianity, as he calls the reformed 
faith, and shows, like himself, the 
exaggerations to which each is 
subject. ‘ Latin, the more objective 
faith, tends to materialism, to ser- 
vility, to blind obedience or blind 
guidance, to the tacit abrogation if 
not the repudiation of the tnoral in- 
fluence by the undue elevation of 
the dogmatic and ritual part. It is 
prone to become, as it has become, 
paganism with Christian images, 
symbols, and terms. . . 

: Teutonic Christianity, more self- 
depending, more self-guided, more 
self-wrought out, is not without its 
peculiar dangers. It may become 


self-sufficient, unwarrantably arro- 
gant, impatient, not merely of self- 


control, but of all subordination, 
incapable of just self-estimation. It 
will have a tendency to isolate the 
man, either within himself, or as the 
member of a narrow sect, with all 
the evils of sectarianism, blind zeal, 
obstinate self-reliance, or rather 
self-adoration, hatred, contempt of 
others, narrowness, exclusiveness, 
fanaticism, undue appreciation of 
small things.’ 

He goes on to point out ‘the deep 
irresistible insurrection of the Teu- 
tonic mind against the theory of 
intervention between itself and its 
God; the idea that the priest has 
absolute power to release from sin ; 
without omniscience to act in the 
place of theOmniscient ; this which, 
however softened off, is the doc- 
trine of Latin Christianity, has be- 
come offensive, presumptuous; to 
the less serious, ludicrous. It will 
doubtless maintain its hold as a re- 
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ligion of authority, of outward form, 
an objective religion’ (in another 
place he adds, ‘a materialistic re- 
ligion’), ‘and so possessing inex- 
haustible powers of awakening re- 
ligious emotion ; . and as such 
it may draw within its pale pro- 
selytes of congenial minds from 
a more vague and subjective, more 
national faith. As a religion of 
authority, it spares the soul from 
the pain of thought, from the 
harassing doubt, the desponding 
scruple Independence of 
thought, which to some is their 
holiest birthright, their most glo- 
rious privilege, their sternest duty, 
is to others the profoundest misery, 
the heaviest burthen, the responsi- 
bility from which they would shrink 
with the deepest awe, which they 
would plunge into any abyss to 
avoid. What relief to devolve on 
another the oppressive question of 
our eternal destiny!’ He closes 
with a noble passage, which is in- 
deed ‘the conclusion of the whole 
matter,’ and which shows how the 
scientific spirit of research into the 
facts of Christianity may be com- 
bined with the truest and deepest 
faith in its spirit. ‘I pretend not 
to foretell the future of Christianity, 
but whoever believesin its perpetuity 
(and to disbelieve it were treason 
against the Divine Author, apostasy 
from his faith), must suppose that 
by some providential law it must 
adapt itself, as it has done with 
such wonderful versatility, but 
with a faithful conservation of its 
inner vital spirit, to all vicissitudes 
and phases of man’s social, moral, 
intellectual being.’ 

‘What distinctness of conception, 
what precision of language may be 
indispensable to true faith; what 
part of the ancient dogmatic system 
may be allowed silently to fall into 
disuse as beyond the proper range 
of human thought and language ; 
how far the sacred records may 
without real peril to their truth be 
subjected to closer investigation ; to 
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what wider interpretation, especially 
of the Semitic portion, those records 
may submit, and wisely submit, in 
order to harmonise them with the 
irrefutable conclusions of science ; 
how far the eastern veil of allegory 
which hangs over their truth may 
be lifted or torn away to show their 
unshadowed essence; how far the 
poetic vehicle through which truth 
is conveyed may be gently severed 
from the truth,—all this must be left 
to the future historian of our reli- 
gion. As it is my own confident 
belief that the words of Christ, and 
his words alone (the primal inde- 
feasible truths of Christianity), shall 
not pass away, so I cannot presume 
to say that men may not attain to a 
clearer, at the same time more full, 
comprehensive, and balanced sense 
of those words than has as yet been 
generally received in the Christian 
world. As all else is transient and 


mutable, these only eternal and 
universal, assuredly whatever light 


may be thrown on the mental con- 
stitution of man, even on the consti- 
tution of nature, and the laws which 
govern the world, will be concen- 
trated so as to give a more pene- 
trating vision of those undying 
truths. Teutonic Christianity (and 
this seems to be its mission and 
privilege) however nearly in its 
more perfect form it may already 
have approximated, may approxi- 
mate still more closely to the abso- 
lute and perfect faith of Christ; it 
may discover and establish the sub- 
lime unison of religion and reason, 
keep in tone the triple chorded har- 
mony of faith, holiness, and charity, 
assert its own full freedom, know 
the bounds of that freedom, respect 
the freedom of others. Christianity 
may yet have to exercise a far wider 
if more silent and untraceable in- 
fluence, through its primary all- 
pervading principles, on the civili- 
sation of mankind.’ 


Dean Milman. 801 


It is only by his own ideas, ex- 
pressed in his own words, that such 
a mind as that of the Dean can be 
adequately given, and such ‘concen- 
trated essence’ of thought cannot 
be condensed into an article. Where 
shall we now find a man so learned, 
so wise, so full of the best know- 
ledge, so able and willing to use it 
for the service of man? in whom 
indeed 


Old experience did attain 
To something of prophetic strain? 


When that grand old head, with 
the keen intellect in those eyes 
which age could not dim, the sense 
of humour about the mouth, and the 
feeling of power in the whole man- 
ner and expression came before one, 
it made that well hackneyed word, 
‘venerable,’ seem fresh when ap- 
plied to him; and when ‘ the very 
Reverend the Dean’ was announced 
it appeared an appropriate title ex- 
pressly invented to describe him, 

The feeling which he inspired in 
his family and those privileged to 
enjoy his friendship showed how 
deep was the affectionate nature of 
the man in that portion of his life 
with which the outside world has 
no right to intermeddle ; and his 
beautiful hymns, written long before 
hymns had become the fashion, and 
three of which at least are now part 
of the devotional expression of the 
nation, are a measure of that true 
piety which no one possessed in a 
higher degree. 

His body rests under that great 
church which he did so much to 
improve and make useful to his 
people, and where that clear solemn 
voice, with its weighty utterances, 
was so often heard; his thoughts, 
his best self, have become part of 
the intellectual and moral inheri- 
tance of his race on both sides of 
the Atlantic.! 


' His works have all been stereotyped in America. 
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